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INDIA IN THE SIXTIETH VICTORIAN YEAR. 
By Str Roper LETHBRIDGE, K.C.LE. 


TWENTY years ago, in 1877 and 1878, I had the honour of 
serving the Queen-Empress as Press Commissioner of 
India; and in that capacity it was my duty, zzte7- ala, to 
become personally acquainted with all the details of the 
administration of Famine Relief under the orders of Lord 
Lytton. As a confidential officer of the Government, I 
had to see all the files of papers, including those that led up 
to the appointment of the Famine Commission-—the most 
beneficent inquisition that has ever attempted to marshal 
the forces of civilisation in defence of suffering humanity. 
A warm interest in the general subject, thus aroused, led 
me last year, when it became evident that once more India 
was brought face to face with the Angel of Death by 
Famine, to arrange to make a winter's tour throughout that 
vast continent, with special reference to the question as to 
how far the experience of the last great famine, and the in- 
vestigations of the Famine Commission, had enabled the 
Government to improve on the heroic work of 1877. The 
readers of Zhe Aszatic Quarterly might find somewhat 
of living interest in a brief summary of the conclusions 
thus arrived at, with regard not merely to the Famine 
operations themselves, but also to the general condition of 
the country and people. 
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The relief of Famine by the State, regulated by the 
fixed determination of Government to keep the people alive 
by securing for every man, woman, and child in the dis- 
tressed tracts the possibility of getting a subsistence-ration 
daily, dates from the Bengal Famine of 1873-74, fought 
on those lines by Sir Richard Temple under the orders of 
Lord Northbrook. The definite adoption by Government 
of that humane policy was, in my opinion, largely due to 
the vigorous series of letters and telegrams that appeared 
in the Z7zmes from the pen of my friend Dr. George Smith, 
c.1.E., of Serampore, who was at that time the Calcutta cor- 
respondent of the Zzmes. I quite admit that, from the 
point of view of Political Economy, it may be doubted 
whether the resources of any State, however rich and 
powerful, will in the long run be able to maintain a policy 
that seems to be in conflict with the natural laws of popula- 
tion. But Dr. George Smith’s telegrams in the 77mes, the 
eloquence of which produced a sensation in England, 
argued that it was the bounden duty of the British Govern- 
ment of India to make the attempt resolutely, and to 
persevere in it at all costs, unless and until it should be 
actually proved to be impossible. My own opinion may 
be gathered from the fact that when Dr. Smith was com- 
pelled to go home in the spring of 1874, at the very crisis 
of the Famine, I was nominated by the Z7zmes to be his 
successor as their Calcutta correspondent, and | was invited 
by Dr. Smith also to succeed him as Editor of the Frzend 
of India. was ultimately unable to accept these flattering 
offers ; but I was quite prepared, if I had been able to 
do so, to maintain the continuity of Dr. Smith’s policy. 

Up to that time, no definite line had been adopted by 
our Government. In the olden time, under Native rule, it 
is of course obvious that no organised action for the relief 
of Famine was possible, for the organisation did not exist. 
Consequently, when the crops failed, the people died like 
flies; and the survivors, when the famine was past and 
gone, had more land than they knew what to do with—and 
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3 
increased and multiplied again until they were again deci- 
mated either by famine or by pestilence, or yet more fre- 
quently by war or civil disturbance. 

There has never been even the semblance of a Poor Law 
system in any part of India. But those would greatly err 
who might attribute this fact to the negligence or heartless- 
ness of the people. The truth is the exact opposite. 
Among Indians, the strength of the clan or family sentiment 
is so great and expansive, and the domestic relations are so 
warm and affectionate, that poor relief from any source out- 
side the clan or family, and unconnected with any religious 
sanction, is utterly abhorrent to their traditions. 

And I may note, Jar parenthése, that this very sentiment, 
kindly and honourable in itself, is and probably always will 
be our greatest difficulty in the practical work of Famine 
relief, for the starving population cannot be induced to come 
out from their homes—and this is almost universally true 
of the women and children—to take the State-relief that is 
now everywhere ready for them, until in a vast number of 
cases the relief is too late to be of any avail. 

I also wish to observe, that this custom, practically 
universal in India, and firmly established by the strongest 
religious and social sanctions, under which every family 
or clan considers it a sacred duty to maintain its own poor, 
while it produces a general loathing of pauperism, is 
also largely responsible for the exceptional terrors of an 
Indian Famine.. For always, and during the most pros- 
perous times, there is an enormous population thus main- 
tained in idleness, more or less on the verge of starvation. 
This state of things continues, until the actual incidence 
of famine and the general rise of prices make it impossible 
for the workers to maintain this huge army of drones ; and 
drones and workers alike starve until they consent to come 
on the public relief-works. 

The policy of dazsser fazre, inevitable under Native rule, 
was not unnaturally followed during the earlier years of 
the British Raj, continually absorbed in the gigantic task 
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of evolving order out of chaos. The ghastly mortality of 
the Orissa Famine of 1866, caused simply by the absence 
of any means of communication by which supplies could 
be poured into the districts where the crops had failed, 
awoke the national conscience both in England and in 
India. Then came the Bengal Famine of 1873-74, and 
the crusade of which I have spoken, preached in the 
columns of the Zzmes; and Sir Richard Temple ana Lord 
Northbrook conquered that Famine, in accordance with 
the positive mandate of public opinion, by the sheer weight 
of the public purse. Millions were squandered in the 
dogged resolve, characteristic of British determination, to 
keep the people alive at all costs. I have always main- 
tained that those millions were rightly thus spent; for in 
no other way, in the then condition of our knowledge, 
could the people be kept alive—and the experience thus 
dearly bought could not otherwise have been obtained at all. 

That experience soon produced valuable fruit. In 1876- 
77-78 the crops failed over an area immensely larger than 
in 1873-74—over an area larger than that of any other 
recorded famine until last year. The shadow of death lay 
heavy over a large portion of the map of India ; and soon 
in many parts—especially in the Deccan districts of Madras 
and Bombay, in Mysore, and in similar tracts—the distress 
became ever so much more intense than it has been at all 
this time or can ever be again. Fortunately, at this crisis, 
the representative in India of Her Majesty-—-whose own 
womanly sympathies were deeply aroused, and were con- 
tinually manifested in anxious kindly messages—was a man 
of a large and generous heart, and of a strong and practical 
genius that has hardly until recently obtained adequate 
recognition from the British public. Lord Lytton, sure 
of full support from his Sovereign, and backed up by Lord 
Beaconsfield and Lord Cranbrook at home, determined, 
not only that ali the power of the State should be at once 
put forth to save life, but also that the experience so gained 
should be utilised to prevent the possibility of future similar 
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suffering. Mr. William Digby, c.1.£., the Secretary of the 
Madras Famine Fund, and a fair-minded observer belong- 
ing to the Party opposed to Lord Lytton, has written an 
elaborate history of that Famine Campaign, based on 
personal observation as well as on all the Government 
confidential papers supplied to him by myself and other 
responsible officers ; and to that history I would refer my 
readers for details. Suffice it to say, that Mr. Digby shows 
the wisdom and foresight with which Lord Lytton framed his 
Famine policy, and the devotion with which his subordinates 
carried out that policy. Lord Lytton, the moment his 
Government was relieved from the stress and strain of 
actual acute famine, set on foot an exhaustive inquiry into 
the whole question of Famine and Famine Relief, from 
the point of view of the humane policy now finally adopted 
by the State. All the acknowledged experts, both at home 
and in India, brought to that momentous inquiry the re- 
sources of their experience and scientific knowledge. All 
the practical men who had been engaged in the thick of 
the famine-fight in India, were invited to contribute to 
the success of the investigation. During the period, nearly 
20 years, that has intervened, the conclusions arrived at by 
that grand inquisition have been tested over and over again 
by the combined intelligence of the ablest service in the 
world. My own prolonged tour through the vast territories 
now affected by distress, and my personal inspection of the 
Famine Camps, the Poorhouses, the hospitals, the various 
agencies from village-relief, and so forth, have fully satisfied 
me that the glorious result of all this heroic endeavour is, 
that henceforward no one need die of starvation in even 
the most remote districts of the country, who can be induced 
frankly to throw himself or herself on the benevolent aid 
of the Government. 

For the system thus elaborated has provided, in the 
first place, fairly complete and perfect tests by which the 
local officers—and through them the local Governments, 
and finally the Supreme Government—can watch and 
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guard against the approach of Famine under the guise 
of steadily increasing scarcity and distress. 

In the second place, it has elaborated a method and an 
organization, machine-like in its precision and almost auto- 
matic accuracy, by which the increasing distress may be 
met at every step. 

And further, it has furnished codified directions and 
regulations, under which, at a mzzzmum of expense to the 
State, work and wages can be obtained throughout the time 
of famine by every human being who needs the wages and 
who.can do the work—and an actual “subsistence wage” by 
every human being who needs it, whether able to work or no. 

From a close personal inspection of the Famine Relief 
works and Famine operations—from the Rawalpindi 
Division inthe North to the Patna Division in the East 
and Bellary and Anantapur in Madras in the South, in- 
cluding such severely afflicted tracts as the Allahabad and 
Jabalpur Divisions—I can bear witness to the admirable 
working of these arrangements. The Government of 
India, in this “ Diamond Jubilee year,” has succeeded in 
showing to the world that it can and will keep everyone of 
its subjects alive, even in the direst stress of famine. 
Surely this is the grandest achievement that has ever been 
attained, under the blessing of Providence, by human genius 
and devotion. 

I do not mean to affirm that absolute perfection has been 
attained in the working of Famine relief. But the result 
actually achieved is enough to excite ardent enthusiasm. 

The further experience gained in the famine of this 
year will doubtless elucidate many of the points that are 


still in dispute, or that present difficulties. 

There is, for instance, the preliminary difficulty, probably 
the most serious of all—How to induce the people, and 
especially the women of the poor of the dhsadra lék or 
gentle-folk—to avail themselves of State aid before it is 
too late to be of any avail. And after that arises the 
question, How to deal with such cases without teaching the 
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whole people mischievous lessons of pauperization. These 
are the cases that will derive special benefit from the 
private funds so liberally contributed by the people of 
England and of the whole British Empire. And it may, 
I think, be said that one of the steps in advance, achieved 
by the Government in its management of the existing 
Famine, has been, and is, so to allot the work and money 
of this private charity, as to aid the suffering people in the 
best possible way, with the least possible clashing with 
Government operations. In addition to the classes I have 
named, thousands of whom will owe their lives and their 
whole future to the Mansion House Fund, and the other 
private funds, the same beneficent organizations will start 
again in life, with oxen and ploughs, etc., thousands of those 
who otherwise would have been absolutely hopeless ; they 
will provide to some extent for thousands of waifs and strays, 
the orphans of the Famine. And I believe the various 
races of this vast Empire—I would especially notice the 
Canadian Fund raised by the Montreal Stav—will receive 
a rich reward for their active benevolence, in the gratitude 
and confirmed loyalty of the Indian peoples. 

Of the main difficulties in the actual administration of 
Famine Relief, by far the most crucial, omuzum consensu, is 
the problem, How to obtain a reasonable amount of work 
from those who are perfectly able to work, in return for 
their famine-wage. Above all, how to get any work at all 
from s#auvais sujets who would rather run the risk of death, 
than do any work. The reduction of the Famine subsist- 
ence ration—which must of course be very near the actual 
margin of life and death—to what is termed a ‘‘ penal 
ration,” is clearly an operation that must always be attended 
with great risk of actual starvation. After careful inquiry 
into this point in every camp I have visited, I am inclined 
to doubt whether any satisfactory solution of this problem 
is possible. I believe it is the point where comes in the 
old doubt of the ultimate possibility of the humane policy 
of saving life at all costs. 
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Complaints are sometimes heard of the insufficiency of 
the subsistence-ration, and especially of the feeding in the 
poorhouses. I think the explanation of the first complaint 
often is this—If a man get two annas a day by grumbling, 
he will not usually admit that he is satisfied with five or 
six pice. Of the second complaint I have over and 
over again discovered, by personal investigation, that the 
origin is frequently to be looked for in the fact that when a 
starving person comes at a very late stage into a Govern- 
ment poorhouse, the medical authorities are absolutely 
compelled to put them on what may be called a meagre 
slop-diet at first, or they would die at once of dysentery 
or other diseases caused by sudden feeding. 

I turn fora moment to matters outside Famine admin- 
istration that have attracted my observation during my 
winter’s tour. Of the amazing advance made by India as 
a whole, in every direction, material, social, intellectual, 
and moral, it is, I think, quite impossible to speak too 
strongly ; but this advance has been so admirably pictured 
by the writer of the Jubilee articles in the 7Zzves, that I 
need not enlarge upon it. 

The Z7zmes urges, very wisely, that one of the best 
preventive measures that the Government can adopt against 
future famine would be, a wide extension of the principle of 
making the State demand on the land a fixed and moderate 
sum, and not an elastic amount varying with the zeal of the 
settlement officer and the extreme capability of the land. 
It is by this means alone that capital will be attracted to 
the reclamation of the vast areas of cultivable land now 
lying waste, and that population will be brought from 
the densely-peopled tracts of Behar and Bengal to the 
fertile but desolate portions of Assam, Burma, and other 
sparsely-populated regions, that might add enormously to 
the national prosperity. 

Dean Vaughan used the following striking words of the 
social tendencies of the Queen’s reign in England (see his 


letter in the Zzmes of June 23rd): ‘“‘ The leading feature of 
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the Queen's long reign has been the approximation of man 
to man, class to class, peer to peasant, Churchman to Non- 
conformist.” I fear a similar statement would not be true 
of the whole of Her Majesty’s rule in India, whether of the 
relations between Indians and Europeans, or of those 
between Hindus, Muhammadans, and the other various 
communities of the land. But I do think that during the 
last ten years there has been a remarkable advance in the 
cordiality observable between Englishmen and Indians. 
Personally I have had the privilege of possessing a very 
large circle of valued friends among my Indian fellow- 
subjects for more than a quarter of a century; and | am 
bound to say I have never received anything but unbounded 
courtesy, even from strangers in India. But in the course 
of my recent tour, I have had the opportunity of observing, 
on several occasions, the reception accorded by large 
audiences of Indian gentlemen to references in my speeches 
to those relations, and to individual English personages from 
Her Gracious Majesty downward. Throughout the whole 
period of my acquaintance with India, I have always observed 
that the sentiment of personal loyalty to Her Majesty is as 
warm among Indians as among the other communities own- 
ing that benign sway—and especially since that most politic, 
as well as most gracious act, on Her Majesty’s part, the 
assumption, with all suitable pomp and circumstance, of 
the title, so gratifying to Indians, of ‘ Kaisar-i-Hind” or 
‘“Empress oF Inpra.” But this year I have observed a 
marked growth of corresponding kindly feelings towards 
the English subjects of the Empress generally. 

It would hardly be honest if I:concluded this summary 
of my Jubilee-year impressions of India without at least 
noticing two drawbacks in the general picture of progress, 
increased prosperity, and increased enlightenment. The 
first I have hinted at, in alluding to the statesmanlike views 
of the Zzmes on the Indian land-question ; it is, the im- 
poverishment of the rural classes over all those areas of 
India, such as the Central Provinces, the Deccan districts 
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of Bombay, and much of the Madras Presidency, where the 
Government demand on the land is continually being screwed 
up by the zealous endeavours of the settlement officers to in- 
crease the revenues. In the Central Provinces, I saw an 
immense number of wa/guzars (landlords) as well as raya¢s 
(tenants) ; they were absolutely unanimous in assigning the 
severity of the famine in those Provinces to the excessive 
harshness of the Government demand on land, which had re- 
cently been increased in some villages by 200 or 300 per cent. 

Another “fly in the ointment” remains to be noticed. 
Notwithstanding the ‘‘ Compensation for exchange ” allow- 
ance that has recently been sanctioned—not without some 
hostile criticism from those who do not share in its benefits 
—the continued depreciation of the Indian currency, in 
spite of all the makeshifts of the Indian Government, has 
obviously and most seriously affected, not only the comfort 
and the standard of living of all classes of the European 
Civil Services, but also their peace of mind. It is quite 
needless to dwell on the various deplorable results certain 
ultimately to arise out of the long continuance of such a 
state of things as this. The only cure for this will, in my 
humble opinion, be the adoption of International Bimetallism 
by the nations of Europe ; and the possibility or probability 
of that depends on an infinite variety of causes—such as 
the enlightenment of the British agricultural mind— 
fortunati nimium sua si bona norint—which I cannot even 
enumerate in this place. 

But after all, the ills in India that strike one as still 
urgently demanding redress have happily become almost 
unimportant, when compared with those that presented 
themselves to view no longer ago than a quarter of a 
and I am certain that, 





century. India has every reason 


as a whole, she has every wish—to join in these Jubilee 
thanksgivings with the sincerity of feeling that has unques- 
tionably been its proudest feature here in England. 














II 


THE TIGRIS-MESOPOTAMIAN RAILWAY 
AND INDIA. 


_ By Hormuzp Rassam. 


THE present unhappy state of affairs in Turkey induces me 
to revert, before making the proposal that will really unite 
England with India through Turkey, to the defunct project 
of a Railway to India through Syria and Mesopotamia, via 
the Persian Gulf that was long ago known as _ the 
‘Euphrates Valley Railway.” It was unfortunate that 
that scheme fell to the ground, because, if such a line had 
been established, Turkey in Asia would now have been in 
a flourishing condition. I deplore this want of attention on 
political as well as mercantile and international grounds, 
because | consider that the traditional interests of Great 
Britain and of the peoples of Turkey are so identical that 
neither jealousies, nor temporary disagreement, can sever 
the amity that has existed, for centuries, between the two 
monarchies. 

More than forty years ago such a railway project was 
thought of by those who took an interest in the overland 
communication with India, and the development of the un- 
limited resources of different parts of Turkey, in produce 
as well asin manufacture. The late General F. R. Chesney 
and Sir William Andrew, especially, laboured in vain for 
years towards its consummation, but though the matter was 
taken up in the House of Commons and a select committee 
was appointed to report upon the whole scheme in 1871 
and 1872, no good result accrued. 

The relative advantages of different routes were dis- 
cussed by a number of witnesses, but though they all 
differed about the exact line and the most eligible termini 
to fix upon they, one and all, concurred as to the importance 
of having an alternative route available in case of the Red 
Sea passage being impeded. The five following tracks 
were recommended : 
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1st. A line starting from Alexandretta (Iscanderoon) or Swaideya near 
the mouth of the Orontes, passing through Aleppo to the Euphrates at or 
near the Castle of Jaabar, and thence carried down the right bank of the 
river to Grain (Koweyt), on the Western side of the Persian Gulf. 

2nd. A line starting from one of the same points, crossing the Euphrates 
at Belis, passing down the left bank of the river or along the right bank of 
the Tigris as far as Baghdad, or to a point nearly opposite, recrossing the 
Euphrates and proceeding to Grain. 

3rd. A line starting as before, crossing the Euphrates at Beerajeek, 
thence going round to Orfa and Diarbekir, and following the right bank of 
the Tigris to Baghdad, whence it would follow route No. 2. 

4th. A line somewhat like the last-mentioned, but following the left 
instead of the right bank of the Tigris. 

5th. A line starting from Tripoli and proceeding across the desert by 
way of Damascus and Palmyra to the Euphrates, whence it would follow 
either of the Euphrates routes. 


The last of these projects is not worth a moment's con- 
sideration, because it is not only incapable of turning to a 
good account, but the greater part of the 300 miles of 
country which the line has to pass through is a wilderness 
without a chance of improving for the next hundred years! 
The same drawback also which makes the other Syrian 
Ports unsafe for large vessels to anchor at applies to 
Tripoli. If money was no object in forming a huge break- 
water, I would recommend Swaideya asa port in preference, 
as the line there would pass through inhabited rich country 
capabie of every kind of improvement. The first point in 
establishing a railroad through Turkey is its utility, and a 
line to be successful must not only be useful, but also 
remunerative to the Government of the country as well as 
to those who contribute towards its development and main- 
tenance. In my opinion, there is only one route which 
would answer all purposes, and that is the Zzgris or 
Mesopotamian line which | shall describe hereafter. 

With reference to the comparison between Alexandretta 
and Swaideya, as points of departure, it does not require 
an engineer to judge which is the most likely spot for that 
object. The only question is, which would be the cheapest 
and most beneficial in the end; to tunnel through the 
Bailan mountain or to lay the line over the pass from the 
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former port, or making an expensive breakwater at the 
mouth of the Orontes to shelter even half a dozen large 
vessels against the south-westerly winds. From what | 
have seen of breakwaters or artificial harbours in different 
parts of the world, and railways going over and through 
mountains, I should say that no one in his senses would 
hesitate to give the preference to Alexandretta. A\s for the 
unhealthiness of the place, it is mostly imaginary. Going 
through it in 1852 and 1854, the place was, no doubt, sur- 
rounded by extensive marshes and most of the dwellings of 
the natives were in the midst of dirty swamps. With the 
exception of half a dozen substantially-built houses for the 
occupation of Foreign Agents and traders the village con- 
sisted of tumble down huts, whose inmates then, indeed, 
looked like a plague-stricken community. On revisiting it 
again, however, after twenty years, I found the place quite 
altered, the dirty swamps had been got rid of. Fine houses 
and public buildings were erected, and the wretched small 
village had become a respectable-looking town, with a good 
many European settlers carrying ona thrifty commerce with 
the world. Shipping and trade had increased twentyfold 
since the drainage of the marshes. Europeans and natives 
were alike healthy, and everything seemed in a flourishing 
condition. 

A writer against the unhealthiness of Alexandretta and 
the unsuitableness of its harbour asserts that in winter, on 
account of the hurricane which rushes down the side of the 
naked rocky mountain, ships are knocked about at anchor. 
I have been through that place fifteen times in different 
seasons, and no day was there any difficulty in loading or 
unloading a vessel. French, Russian, Austrian, and Turkish 
Steam Packets continually arrive and leave Alexandretta at 
appointed times of the year, and I have never heard of a 
single detention in the transmission of mails or of a passenger 
being left behind. All seafaring men, acquainted with the 
coast of Syria, ridiculed the idea of comparing Alexandretta 
harbour with any other on the coast of the Mediterranean. 
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Even those in favour of Swaideya admitted that the 
Alexandretta anchorage could not be surpassed in cleanli- 
ness and holding ground. My experience supports the 
opinion of naval men who frequented the place that the 
gulf is so well sheltered that it can with safety give refuge 
to more than a thousand large vessels. 

The European Colony have found a most pleasant retreat 
for the summer in a picturesque valley up in the mountains, 
about 1,200 feet above the level of the sea. It is situated 
to the S.W. of the town, a distance of about two hours’ 
ride, almost on the same level as Bailan, which lies to the 
east of it. The vegetation is very rich and the water plentiful. 
The place is called Nirggislee, from the beauty of the 
valley, a romantic name which means Narcissus, from the 
Persian word Nirggis. Mr. A. Catoni, the British Vice- 
Consul at Alexandretta, built a pretty little villa there in 
which I spent two days while I was awaiting the French 
steamer from Egypt to take me to Constantinople. 
Although it was June, one of the hottest months, it was 
delightfully cool there, and one evening the cold induced us 
to dine indoors. 

Since the Railway project was talked of, and the 
drainage of the marshes, the price of land has gone up at 
Alexandretta four times, and if proper inland communica- 
tion take place there would spring up, ere long, as large a 
town as Beyroot, but with greater commercial prospects, 
as Alexandretta is the only port on the Syrian coast which 
can be made use of at all seasons as an emporium between 
Europe, Syria, Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, and Koordistan. 
I have known caravans going from Baghdad and Mossul 
carrying produce to Aleppo and Alexandretta in exchange 
of goods. If a Railway were established, even between 
that port and Aleppo alone, the trade, before many years, 
would increase 100 fold, and the line of 60 or 70 miles 
would be maintained by the commerce of the province. 

Some years ago the local traffic was estimated at about 
100,000 bales of goods passing annually between Aleppo 
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and the sea, with about 10,000 passengers, carried on mules, 
horses, and camels ; and considering that wherever a Railway 
is laid trade increases, there will, in all likelihood, within a 
very short time, be more goods than enough to transport 
through that line. 

The only difficulty which will be met with in laying the 
railroad will be the Bailan Mountain, but when the line 
reaches the foot on the south side, more than half of the 
remaining distance is tolerably easy. The rest consists of 
rocky low table lands with occasional cultivated ravines. 
The hills can be avoided by following the plains of Killis 
to the north, or Isslib to the south. As for the marsh, 
which covers a large tract of the lowland round the Lake 
of Antioch, it is not necessary to go near it, as the line can 
easily be carried along the foot of the mountain until all the 
swamps are passed; even if it were necessary to go straight 
through the valley, there can be no difficulty in draining it 
or in repairing the old causeway which has been in exist- 
ence from time immemorial. Under good management 
the environs of the Lake could be so well drained that 
every foot of the rich land might be cultivated. Even the 
Lake itself could be drawn off into the Orontes without 
much expense. The stream which flows irregularly into 
the Lake from the Spring on the north-east might be 
enclosed so as to flow direct to the river. The numerous 
ruined villages which are seen scattered in different parts 
of the country between the sea and Aleppo show the pros- 
perity that existed in that country in years gone by; even 
now some of the abandoned rich valleys are being brought 
under cultivation, and the industrious peasants require only 
a little assistance in money and seed, with a moderate 
charge of interest, to quadruple their farming. 

As regards the town of Aleppo, though it has suffered, 
like all other cities in Asiatic Turkey, through mismanage- 
ment and the want of proper administration of justice and 
protection to life and property, it is still an important chief 
emporium of commerce in Turkey. The town is well 
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built of smooth stone with most of its streets nicely paved 
with flag-stones, which make the streets and houses look 
much cleaner than in any other town in Biblical lands. Its 
silk, soap, and dye manufactures are still very extensive, 
and its trade with Orfa, Diarbekir, Mossul, and Baghdad, 
is important. The handsome silk stuffs, some of which are 
worked with gold-and-silver thread, are worn all over Syria, 
Mesopotamia, Koordistan, Armenia, and Asia Minor; and 
a good deal is exported to Persia and Constantinople. 

The climate of Aleppo and its surroundings is salubrious 
and devoid of the common autumn ailment of intermittent 
fever prevalent at that time of the year in some parts of 
Mesopotamia. But the Aleppo boil or button is as bad 
there as it is at Baghdad, Mossul and Diarbekir ; and up 
to to-day no one has been able to discover its cause, 
though the Indian Government with the aid of the medical 
faculty have tried all they could to do so. 

As for carrying the line to the Tigris Valley, vz@ Diar- 
bekir, one has only to look at a map and be convinced that 
such recommendation is not worth thinking about, as it 
would only be taking the line about 150 miles from the 
right direction, and the route being all hilly, the expense of 
laying the rail would be more than doubled. But if a rail- 
road be laid between Nissibeen and Aleppo, v7@ Beerajeek 
and Orfa, and it would be found afterwards that Diarbekir 
ought to be connected by rail communication with the 
former, a branch line might be carried thither vz@ Swairak. 

I must now consider the difference, as a practical under- 
taking, between what were called the Euphrates and Tigris 
valleys routes. It is a mystery to me how anyone, who 
knows the country and its resources, can compare the two 
tracks in one scale either commercially, politically, or 
strategically. 

It is worthy of remark that all the gentlemen who spoke 
in favour of the former did not travel through the country 
bordering on the Euphrates, and those who were employed 
in the survey of that river never went beyond the actual 
valley itself. 
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The bends of the stream are so numerous that its banks 
can never be utilized for a railway line, as it will be quite 
impossible to know the limit of the overflow at the time of 
its great rise ; and the valley being very flat, almost on a 
level with the river, that it would be found difficult to fix 
with certainty upon a proper course. In that case the line 
would have to be laid on the outskirts of the valley through 
arid land with innumerable ups and downs, because, on 
both sides of the river the country is undulating, and after 
every few miles ravines and hills have to be crossed either 
by bridging over the former, and cutting, or tunnelling, 
through the latter. 

To avoid the zigzagging of the river the line has to be 
carried in some parts twenty or thirty miles from it, and at 
the end it would be found that what was gained by the 
so-called direct route, between Aleppo and Saglaweya (the 
point on the Euphrates opposite Baghdad), against the 
Tigris Valley line, would be lost by the detours which have 
to be made. Moreover, such a line has to depend merely 
upon transit traffic, especially as there are only about three 
or four small towns the whole way, and the Arabs who 
occupy some parts of the valley are agriculturists. If all 
the alluvial land on both sides of the Euphrates, between 
Belis and Saglaweya, was to be put under tillage there 
would be scarcely enough corn grown to suffice the inhabi- 
tants and supply the different nomad tribes, who frequent 
that neighbourhood, with the grain required. 

The river has, of course, to be crossed either at Belis or 
at Saglaweya, because it would be difficult to continue the 
line on the right bank of the Euphrates below the latter 
place, on account of the Hindeeya and Samawa marshes of 
Babylonia, and if expense is of no object, and the line has 
to be carried on all along the western side, the same draw- 
back will be experienced by the absence of commercial 
intercourse. Then if the line should be crossed at a point 
opposite Aleppo it would necessitate another bridge over 
the Khaboor (Chebar of the Prophet Ezekiel), unless the 
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railroad would be carried along the left bank of that river 
and diverge from the Euphrates for about 200 miles. 

Then as regards navvies and artizans who would be 
required for the work in such an out-of-the-way locality, 
and the plant which has to be transported thither for the 
rail, how are they to be got unless they are all taken there 
from the sea-coast or Northern Mesopotamia? This, of 
course, would entail very heavy expense seeing that every 
piece of wood and every iron tool has to be brought for 
daily use from a great distance, and the labourers and 
artizans who would be taken thither from different parts of 
Turkey, necessarily expect to be paid twice or three times 
as much as they would ask if they were near their homes, 
to say nothing about their food which has to be provided 
for them, even to the fuel for cooking purposes. 

After all, the question is, if such a line should be under- 
taken, who is to provide the capital with little or no chance 
of getting a return of even two per cent. interest on the 
outlay ? I am certain no Government or private concern 
will ever think of supporting a scheme, financially, without 
being convinced of its success. I have not the least doubt 
that if a commission be appointed to survey the country, 
whether on the east or west side of the Euphrates, they 
would unhesitatingly condemn it altogether, even without 
its relative comparison to the Tigris route. 

Having considered the disadvantages and drawbacks 
attending the Euphrates Valley route, I must now describe 
the usefulness and efficacy of the Tigris-Mesopotamian 
line for which I entertain every hope of ultimate success 
as a financial, as well as for the general, benefit to England 
and Turkey. . 

In the first place, had there been a railroad laid between 
the Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf, vz@ Mossul and 
Baghdad, the general famine over Asiatic Turkey, which 
prevailed there during the years 1879-80, might have been 
averted and thousands of lives saved. Secondly, com- 
mercial intercourse with Europe, especially England, which 
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has come to almost a standstill, would have been in a 
flourishing condition, and the poor Turk, for whom Eng- 
land had always entertained a sympathetic feeling, would 
have been thriving instead of being in the throes of bank- 
ruptcy. 

I must now describe the line that ought to be continued 
to the Persian Gulf from Aleppo. Between Aleppo and 
Beerajeek, a distance of about sixty miles, the country is so 
level that neither a tunnel nor a deep trench is required to 
be made ; and, with the exception of the Sajoor river, there 
is no other stream likely to obstruct the passage: The 
bridge which has to be built over the Sajoor would not be 
expensive, as it would not be a large one, and stone is 
plentiful in the neighbourhood. That part of the Aleppo 
district is thickly inhabited, and the people, who are Turko- 
man and Arab agriculturists, are not only industrious, but 
also prosperous. The greater part of the land can be irri- 
gated by utilizing the river Sajoor and two other streams 
higher up; and though nothing but grain is grown there 
for the present, cotton, fruit-trees, and all kinds of oil- 
producing plants can be reared with advantage. This 
branch of the line would be of infinite use to the Innezza 
and other wandering Arabs on the South, and to the moun- 
tain districts on the North. The former will be able to 
exchange their wool, butter, sheep, and horses at Aleppo 
for European goods. They could even be useful in be- 
coming carriers of commodities between the line and the 
Arabian tribes along the Euphrates as far as Dair. 

After the Euphrates is crossed below Beerajeek near 
Jerabes the ancient site of Charchemish the line, of about 
40 miles, has to be carried on to Orfa through most fertile 
country inhabited by an industrious and well-to-do peasantry. 
One district in particular called Serooj (from ‘‘ Serug ” the 
great-grandfather of Abraham) is famed for its extensive 
produce of cereals. As some hills have to be passed, deep 
cuttings would be required in two or three places, but these 
can be avoided by carrying the line a few miles lower down 
and crossing the Euphrates at Jerabes. 
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As far as the position of Orfa is concerned, it is one of 
the most important and central positions on the line; 
although it is now a sub-district of Aleppo, if a Railroad be 
established it will ere long vie with its chief city in trade 
and general resources. Indeed, Orfa ought to be made an 
independent Pashalic or Walayet, as it commands the low- 
land of Northern Mesopotamia as far as Sinjar to the south- 
east, Mardeen to the east, and the Khaboor to the south. 
Its trade in wool, butter, sheep, and horses, with the 
Shammar and other Nomad Arabs as far as Sinjar, and the 
junction of the Khaboor with the Euphrates, would be 
great. Its export of wheat to the Mediterranean Ports is 
already extensive, as a large part is actually exported to 
Europe. It may be conjectured how cheap grain is in the 
Orfa district, when in spite of the distance to Alexandretta, 
and no less than three middlemen realizing a good profit, 
the producers find it lucrative. Between Orfa and Alex- 
andretta I used to meet files upon files of camels laden with 
grain bound for Alexandretta for export to Europe. 

Orfa is so beautifully situated and commands such an 
extensive rich valley with plenty of water to irrigate it that 
under good management and with sufficient capital it might 
be made one magnificent garden. Of course, not one acre 
in a thousand in its district is cultivated, and if even one 
quarter of the fallow land is put ‘under proper tillage its 
produce will suffice for the maintenance of a small kingdom. 

From Orfa to Nissibeen, a distance of about 140 miles, 
the country is rich and flat, but deserted. There are two 
ravines which have to be bridged over, but the expense 
would not be great. The former prosperity of that district 
is shown by the numberless ruined villages which are seen 
in all directions. The town of Nissibeen, which was in days 
of yore an important Chaldean Christian settlement, is now 
neither more nor less than a dirty second-rate hamlet. I 
remember it to be a respectable small town, not more than 
40 years ago, where the Nomad Arabs generally bartered 
their wool, butter, and other produce, with the merchants 
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of Mossul for calicoes and dates. Baghdad and English 
merchants used to advance money through Mossul agents 
to the Bedouins for their spring produce, and when the 
time arrived for squaring accounts, the respective parties 
met there to settle matters. I never heard of any breach 
of contract taking place in those transactions. 

Nissibeen, situated on an eminence, commands an exten- 
sive fertile plain as far as the Tigris to the east and the 
mountain of Sinjar to the south, with a plentiful supply of 
running water for irrigation; every inch of its soil might be 
brought under tillage and made to yield all manner of pro- 
duce. This town will also prove an important station as 
an emporium to that part of Mesopotamia and Koordistan ; 
and being on the track of traders and travellers between 
Baghdad, Asia Minor, and Western Koordistan, the pas- 
senger traffic will be considerable. 

The line having arrived at Nissibeen, in what direction 
ought it to be continued to Mossul and Baghdad? For 
shortness and economy there is no difficulty in determining 
in favour of “the Mesopotamian.” From Nissibeen to 
Baghdad there is not a river or mountain to impede the 
way along the right bank of the Tigris; but if that river 
should be crossed either at Jazeerah or at Mossul and the 
line carried on to the east of it, numerous rivers and deep 
ravines have to be bridged over. This would be to no 
purpose as the strip of land of Assyria proper could be 
reached by the traders with their goods to stations estab- 
lished on the west side of the Tigris by ferries.* 

From Nissibeen the line would have to be carried for 
about 60 miles straight to the river opposite the large 
Chaldean village of Peshapoor, where there is a ferry; or 
else the railway be taken direct from Nissibeen to Mossul, 
—a distance of about 120 miles. 

* There is a coal mine on the left side of the Tigris below Jazeerah 
which, if worked properly, would yield unlimited supply. Some speculators 
tried to work it, but they were so hampered by the Ministry of Public In- 


struction at Constantinople, that they had to give up an excellent scheme 
as “a bad job.” 
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Mossul, as a matter of course, would become a great 
centre of commerce between Assyria, North and North- 
Eastern Koordistan, and North-Western Mesopotamia ; 
and the Tigris being navigable for rafts from Diarbekir and 
Saart the great trade of years gone by would revive to an 
unlimited degree. 

For the last 35 years commercial intercourse between 
Mossul, India, and Europe has fallen to almost a cipher, as 
the country has been going from bad to worse through mis- 
government. But with a railroad it would not take many 
years to revive trade. 

The exports to Europe from the Mossul district used to 
be wool, gall-nuts, yellow berry, madder-root, mastic, hide, 
leather, wax, and gum-tragacanth; and, in return, the 
merchants received Manchester goods, cutlery, china, and 
glass. 

The trade with India consisted in the export of dried 
fruits, different kinds of nuts, printed stuffs and dyed 
calicoes, and the imports used to be sugar, spices, coffee, 
and indigo. 

Owing to the poverty prevailing in Mesopotamia and 
Assyria, the peasantry require some pecuniary assistance in 
the first instance with a reasonable interest charged on it to 
enable them to get on. Ten per cent. on the outlay would 
be considered a moderate charge in those countries which 
they could, and would, pay. What has ruined the poor 
industrious classes, both in Turkey and Egypt, is the 
shameful usury of the Foreign lenders. By the time the 
wretched Fellah has paid the taxes and the debt with its 
exorbitant interest nothing is left him but starvation or 
prison. 

From Mossul to Baghdad, on the right side of the Tigris, 
the line can be carried on without obstruction, as there are 
neither mountains nor rivers to impede the passage, and 
the bends of the river are not great. The few high lands 
existing between Mossul and Ticreet can easily be trenched 
through; and as soon as a railroad is laid the rich soil 
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through which it passes will be put under cultivation by 
the Arabs, who are always ready to take advantage of 
earning a living. 

The merchants of Karkook, a large and populous 
Assyrian city, situated on the eastern side of the river and 
about fifty miles in a direct line from Kalaa Shirgat, with 
the neighbouring Koordistan districts, will no doubt avail 
themselves of the line and carry on their mercantile transac- 
tions with Baghdad and Mossul through that route instead 
of sending their goods by caravan more than three times 
the distance to the former, and nearly twice the length of 
the land journey to the latter. Moreover, by sending their 
merchandise to Kalaa-Shirgat they would avoid crossing 
the great Zab and the Khazzir, which are very often 
dangerous to get through, the former having rickety boats, 
and the latter which has to be forded on foot. Sometimes, 
in the spring season, when the river swells, caravans have 
to wait for several days before they can cross the latter. 

The Assyrian town of Arweel and its surroundings will 
also take advantage of the line by sending their merchandise 
to the Tigris, a distance of about forty miles, for convey- 
ance by rail to the east or west; and the fertile land which 
is now lying waste, unused for want of capital and security, 
will ere long become as prosperous as it was formerly. 

With regard to Baghdad, its important position, wealth, 
unlimited resources, and the well-known trade between it 
and India, Persia, and Europe, the line will prove a great 
success as soon as it connects the Persian Gulf with the 
Mediterranean, when there will be no lack of traffic to 
make it commercially a gveat success. The Exchequer of 
the Sultan, which has been for years in a deplorable con- 
dition, will then flourish and meet the lawful claims of the 
Porte’s foreign creditors, and the arrears of pay of the 
military, naval, and civil services. 

As for the continuation of the line from Baghdad to the 
Persian Gulf, it is quite immaterial whether it would be laid 
on the right or left of the Tigris, because both stand in the 
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same category with regard to distance and impediments, 
seeing that that river must be crossed somewhere. If it 
proceeds through Mesopotamia, Shat-al-Haai has to be 
bridged over ; and if the line crosses below Baghdad and 
follows the east side of the Tigris the river Karkha (the 
supposed Choaspes of Herodotus) has to be got over.* 
With regard to the marshes existing in those parts they can 
be easily got rid of by confining the stream higher up in 
one channel. The advantage of carrying the rail on the 
left of the Tigris would be immense as far as Persia is 
concerned, because all the trade of Luristan and Khuzistan 
would be utilized through it. The line might be carried on 
ultimately to Karrachee through the Persian and Beloochi- 
stan sea-coasts without much difficulty, which will prove a 
great benefit to the trade of those two provinces. 

There is no question about Mohhammera being the most 
practicable place for the terminus, notwithstanding the 
opinions of two or three gentlemen who spoke against it 
before the select Parliamentary Committee. The same old 
story about the frightful marshes that surround the place 
was brought forward as a great hindrance to laying down 
the line, as if there were any difficulties in draining them. 
I would prefer carrying the rail beyond Mohhammera to 
clear the bar that lies about thirty miles below it. But when 
I passed through it a few years ago our vessel, which drew 
about seventeen or eighteen feet of water, did not experience 
any difficulty in crossing it at high tide. I would prefer the 
port to be at the mouth of the Persian Gulf where all the 
sandbanks terminate, and for this reason, I would recom- 
mend Koorain, commonly called Kowait, as the terminus. 
In that case the line has to cross the Euphrates a little 


* Herodotus states :—‘‘ Now when the great king leads his army in 
person he carries with him from home provisions well prepared and cattle ; 
and he takes with him water from the river Choaspes which flows from 
Susa, of which alone, and ne-other the king drinks. A great number of 
four-wheeled carriages drawn by mules carry the water of this river, after 
it has been boiled in silver vessels, and follow him from place to place 
wherever he marches.”—C/eo. 188. 
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above its junction with the Tigris just above Koorna, 
skirting Busra 4o miles below and then diverging through 
the desert round to the Koorain harbour, a further distance 
of about go miles. As for the difficulty of the supply of 
fresh water at Koorain it is merely an idea; none of the 
gentlemen who spoke about it had examined the country ! 

As regards the alleged unhealthiness of Mohhammera, 
Busra, and other places on the banks of Shat-al-Arab,* the 
statement is absurd; the Government simply does not 
take the trouble to prevent inundations; and, if marshes 
thus increase year after year and stagnant water spreads its 
effluvium in the low lands, when the weather gets hot, malaria 
must be the consequence. Alexandretta and Suez are cases 
in point. When I passed through the former in 1851 and 
through the latter in 1854, before the railroad was laid 
between Cairo and Suez the natives lcoked sallow and 
sickly, but now they present a different appearance owing 
to the disappearance of the marshes. This improvement 
can also be attended to at Mohammarah by a small outlay ; 
as soon as the Arabs find it to their advantage to drain their 
land they would do it of their own accord ; but they must 
first have proper encouragement from their rulers in the 
matter of pecuniary assistance and exemption for a limited 
time from taxation. 

Now we come to the most important part of the railway 
scheme between the Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf ; 
where are the sinews of war to come from? The Ottoman 
Government cannot supply them either in cash or a 
guarantee, because in the one case she has scarcely enough 
income for the general purposes of the public services, and, 
in the other, since the repudiation of her enormous debt of 
more than one hundred millions of pounds sterling, which 
breach of faith ruined thousands all over Europe and else- 
where, not a soul now could trust Turkey.t The British 


* After the junction of the Euphrates with the Tigris the two rivers 
assume the name of Shat-al-Arab, that is to say “the Arab river.” 

t When that repudiation took place it was rumoured at Constantinople 
that General Ignatieff, the then Russian Ambassador to the Porte, wishing 
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Government must come to her assistance by guaranteeing for 
a certain number of years, in conjunction with the Porte, say 
4 or 44 percent. The advantages derived to England and 
Turkey, politically speaking, through this undertaking will 
be incalculable; and to the latter kingdom, in particular, 
railway communication through Mesopotamia would soon 
bring on prosperity to the different nationalities under her 
sway and rehabilitate her impoverished Treasury. 

I have now only one suggestion to make most vital to 
the success of the undertaking ; and that is, the manage- 
ment of the line ought to be left entirely under the control of 
the company, the Ottoman authorities merely rendering 
them every assistance in their power, both as to the required 
land, and the protection of the employés. The company 
ought to have a strip of land assigned it on both sides of 
the line for a number of years for the purpose of bringing 
it under cultivation, and all reclaimed lands to be exempt 
from taxes for a limited time. Under this arrangement both 
sides of the railroad will become richly cultivated and before 
many years are over there will be, I feel sure, villages and 
towns springing up in all directions. 





to create a thorough abhorrence of the Turk in Europe and place a check 
upon a further loan, advised Sultan Abd-Al-Azeez to stop paying the interest 
on the public debt of Turkey. At that time General Ignatieff’s influence 
with the Sultan was very great and British interest at its lowest ebb. It 
was said that he told His Majesty that it was wrong for the Porte to pay 
that ruinous interest to rich Europeans when his people were starving. 
The best of the joke was that, though the Ambassador’s advice was taken, 
the wretched subject races did not benefit an iota by it, but a large number 
suffered in consequence. 
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THE BURMA-CHINA TRADE CONVENTION. 
By E. H. Parker. 


A summary of the chief provisions of the above agreement 
was published in the ‘‘ Times” of the oth of June, and it 
may be of interest to learn something more of the places 
named in the Convention. The ‘‘ Times” says: 


“Tt will be remembered that by her convention with France of June 20, 
1895, China, in derogation of the provisions of her previous convention 
with England of March 1, 1894, alienated to France the most easterly 
portion of Kiang Hung. The territory thus ceded consisted of a tract of 
land in the upper valley of the Nam U, on the southern border of China 
proper. It comprised one small State Muang U, and two chief villages 
Muang U-neua (northern U) and Muang U-tai (southern U). China had 
solemnly bound herself not to cede this territory or any other portion of 
Kiang Hung to a third Power without previously obtaining the assent of 
Great Britain ; yet she did cede it, and now has made reparation. Prac- 
tically all the modifications in the frontier asked for by England have been 
agreed to.” 


The first question is ‘“ What is Kiang Hung?’ It is 
the same that the celebrated French traveller, Francis 
Garnier, calls Nieng-hong, and that the Chinese call 
Ch‘e-li. Towards the end of the 13th century the 
Mongols passed through it on their way to conquer 
Annam, and the Emperor Timur conferred a Chinese title 
wz partibus upon the chieftain, who, however, remained 
subject to the orders of the nearest Chinese prefect, then 
at Yiian-kiang. In 1729 the new Chinese prefecture of 
P‘u-érh Fu was constructed out of those six panna, or 
cantons, belonging to Xieng-hong which lay on the left 
bank of the Mekong River. Officials were stationed at 
two of the Aanna called Muang U and Xieng-tong (zo¢ the 
state of that name) in order to collect the salt duties. In 
1732 the autochthonous chieftain of Esmok or Sz-mao, 
(called by the Shans Muang-la Lon) attacked the new 
prefecture, but was repulsed: he bore the same family 
name, Tao, or Tiao, as do the hereditary rulers who are 
still in power there. I may explain that all such words as 
Muang, Mo, Méng, Muong, etc., represent the Siamese 
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word meaning “country” or “place,” and standing as a 
prefix before the country or place specified, just as, with 
us, we suffix the word “land.” Among the northern 
Siamese, usually called Laos, the word Shieng is used 
much as the other Siamese races use the word Muang, and 
all attempts on the part of Europeans and Chinese to re- 
present this word by such forms as Xieng, King, Chéng, 
Kiang, Shen, etc., are on a par with the analogous effort to 
signify the Siamese word Muang. Owing to the Chinese 
character Ch‘é being also pronounced Kii, Pére Amiot 
styles this country “ Ku-ly” in his A/émozres. It has still 
another Siamese name,—Sib-song Panna, or the ‘ Twelve 
villages.” The word Janna means “ thousands,” and each 
village territory of sufficient size thus takes this name, 
very much as with our English “hundred of Wirral.” The 
Jesuit maps of two centuries ago include most, if not all, 
of this state within Chinese frontiers, and the Burmese, 
who asserted a kind of suzerainty over it in Alompra’s 
time, used to call it Kaing-yong gyi, by which they meant 
‘‘Great Xieng-hong,” as distinct from Kaing-yong-galé, or 
‘Little Xieng-hong.” Even previous to Alompra’s time 
(1750), what the Chinese call the Greater Ch‘é-li had gone 
over to Burma: this was in the middle of the sixteenth 
century. During the reign of the Burmese King Mendoon 
(1853-78), triennial tribute was sent to Burma, and in 
Thibaw’s time the influence of the Burmese Resident was 
still felt. He used to reside at Moné, on the Salween, 
and at times even compromised with China as to the right 
to interfere in the affairs of Muang-lem and Keng-ma, both 
of which places are now included in Chinese prefectural 
territory. 

Dr. Bretschneider’s new map of China, which is by far 
the best yet published,* very properly includes within 
Chinese dominions the portion of Xieng-hong lying on the 
left bank of the Mékong, but he brings the Chinese 
frontier down too far south-east ; it ought not to extend much 


* See the review of this Map in our issue of July, 1896.—Zd. 
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beyond Lat. 22, except over one narrow wedge. Muang U, 
about which so much fuss has been made, is the place 
above mentioned, where in 1729 the Chinese stationed an 
officer. Dr. Bretschneider calls it Muang-hu, and gives it to 
France. Since the incursions of the so-called Black Flag 
rebels ten years ago, the two chief villages of U-nua 
(northern) and U-thai (southern) have been abandoned, 
and in any case the position of the little state is a very 
exposed one. It is a worthless tract in every way, and 
we are well rid of it; for a consideration, too, which is by 
no means valueless: the only reasonable excuse for attach- 
ing it to Annam is that the head waters of the Nam-U 
form a “scientific frontier” from a cartographical point of 
view. 

A part of what, together with Ch‘e-li, was the old 
“ Eight Hundred Wife” kingdom of Xieng-mai, or Zimmé 
state has been for some years in the hands of the French. 
I met the native ruler of it in Hanoi five years ago. His 
little state is called in Siamese Sib-song Chuthai, and 
includes Muang-lai and Muang-theng, both of which now 
have French garrisons. This chief told me that although 
he bore the family name of the ancient rulers of Ch‘é-li, 
and was known to the world as Diéu Vén-tri, (Tiao Wén- 
chi), he was in reality an honest Chinaman bearing the 
patronymic of Lo, and that he still kept up a corre- 
spondence with his ancestors in the south part of Canton 
province. He had just definitely come to the conclusion 
that it would suit him best to throw in his lot with the 
French,— who, by the way, in the shape of colonels, 
‘‘politicals,” and escorts, were standing by, ignorant of the 
dialect in which we were talking, whilst this conversation 
was going on. Worthy Lo and his predecessors had for 
many generations paid tribute to Annam, Siam, or China, 
which ever happened to possess the requisite force to 
demand it at any given moment; but Burmese influence 
never extended beyond the Mékong, still less to the east 
side of the watershed of the Nam-U, ze., River U. 
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The trade road from P‘u-érh Fu and Esmok southwards 
to Muang-lem (west of Xieng-hong) does not run through 
Muang-U, but to Xieng-hong on the other bank of the 
Mékong, which piace, I presume, remains in the possession 
of China: this was the route taken by the Lagrée Expedi- 
tion in 1867. The trade between Muang-lem and Nalao, 
still farther west, is local. The Chinese traders do not come 
west of Muang-lem, nor do the Thibaw or Theinni Burmese 
Shans come east of Nalao, on or close to the Salween. 
The far-famed tea hills of I-wu, where the renowned P‘u- 
érh tea grows, remain in Chinese hands: they are a week's 
journey south-west of Esmok, and the road lies through 
I-pang and Yu-lo, at which last place a civil and a military 
officer were stationed in 1729. I-pang, I-wu, and Muang-U 
are mentioned in 1768 as being three of the panna : two 
others were Muang-la (now French), and Chéng-tung, or 
Xieng-tong, which must not be confused with the country 
of that name, always styled Muang-Kén by the Chinese. 
Although it is difficult to explain China’s conduct in 
deliberately breaking her pledged word with us, yet it must 
be confessed that she kept the oyster, and only conciliated 
France with an empty shell, when she handed over a score 
of empty. village sites collectively known as Muang U-thai- 
U-nua. 

“ By article 3 China cedes to England the Shan State of Kokang, the 
area of which, some 400 square smiles, is not less than that of Muang U.”’ 

In exchange for the useless Muang U thus “ unioaded ” 
on to France, China hands us by way of penance the 
decidedly advantageous territory of Kokang. The Chinese 
mention this place in 1769 under the name ‘“‘ Huhan, sub- 
ordinate to Thein-ni.” At that time China was at war 
with Burma, and the Theinni chief took China’s side for a 
short time by marching with 1,000 of his Kokang men up 


to Lashio, which place, by the way, is still our chief political 
centre in Northern Shan land. The Chinese name for 
Theinni is Mupang, and with this short exception they 
themselves admit that Burmese suzerainty has existed over 
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it for 300 years ; although it must be conceded that China 
used to grant a complimentary seal in addition: possibly 
this complimentary seal is at the bottom of China’s claim 
upon Kokang, touching which no explanation is given in 
the Manchu Annals: a similar complimentary seal granted 
in 1793 to the Burmese Shan chief of Bhamo was no doubt 
at the bottom of China’s audacious claim, advanced by the 
Marquess Tséng in 1886, that Bhamo belonged or ought 
to belong to China. Be that as it may, as China has ceded 
to us Kokang in exchange for Muang-U, it is evident that 
she must have proved her title to it in some way. Perhaps 
it is because some of her Panthay (Mussulman) traders 
from Méng-hwa Ting and Ta-li Fu have settled there ; 
perhaps on account of the silver-mines in the Shan states ; 
or perhaps because the Salween has slightly changed its 
course. At all events Kokang, with its chief marts of 
Tun-yu or Tawnio and Malipa, is the only part of Theinni 
on the left bank of the Salween, and it has been trans- 
ferred to us, including, it is to be presumed, the Kunlon 
Ferry. There remains now no reason, unless there be 
natural difficulties to overcome, why we should not 
carry our Mandalay-Lashio railway extension up to 
Kokang, and thence, along the valley of the Nam-ting 
River, where the silver mines are, to the Chinese city of 
Shun-ning Fu (Muang-chang). It must be remembered 
that high ranges of mountains, running north and south, 
separate nearly all the river valleys of Yiin Nan. The 
imports from China into Western Theinni will continue 
to come from Bhamo and Muang-long (aézas Lung-t‘ing) 
through Namkham, and any trade west of that will come 
from Momein and Bhamo to the Irawaddy, or from Momein, 
ved Sansi, to our existing railway extension at Mogaung 
and Myitkina. Yiin Nan, more especially P‘u-érh Fu, is 
miserably populated, and it is very certain that what little 
trade there is has already for centuries taken what has 
always been the line of least resistance : it is certainly not 
going to cross the watersheds of the Salween and Mékong 
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east and west in order to supply a French railway tapping 
the poverty-stricken P‘u-érh prefecture at Esmok and 
Muang-U. Esmok is a busy place for so poor a province, 
but it is not in a position to feed a railway. 


“ By article 2 Great Britain engages to recognise as belonging to China 
the tract to the south of the Nam Wan river which is enclosed to the west 
by a branch of the Nam Mak river and the Mawsiu range of hills up to 
Loichow peak, and thence by a range running in a north-easterly direction 
to the Shweli river. In the whole of this area China shall not exercise any 
jurisdiction or authority whatever. The administration and control will 
be entirely conducted by the British Government, who will hold it on a 
perpetual lease from China.” 


The Nam-wan and Nam-mak are both tributaries of 
the Nam-mau, or what the Burmese call the River Shwe-li, 
and the Chinese the River Lung-ch‘wan. This last named 
river used to be the boundary between the Chinese Shan 
state of Muang-mau and the Burmese Shan state of 
Theinni ; but of late years the river has shifted its course 
so much that Chinese and Burmese villages have become 
inextricably mingled together. Moreover, the Chinese 
Shan chief of Sefan, or Chefan, some time ago annexed by 
imperceptible degrees the score or so of villages south of 
the Lwoi Lin Kyep range of hills, which ought to divide 
Sefan and Muang-K‘wan in the north from Thein-ni in the 
south. This group of villages is called Wan-ting, and the 
district has a sentimental interest for the Chinese by reason 
of the brave Manchu general Mingjwei having made it his 
head-quarters and perished near it 125 years ago. It is 
to be presumed that the convention stipulates that our own 
property, Wanting, shall be handed to us with Kokang ; but 
in any case it is of no great consequence. The point of 
vital importance to us is Nam-Kham, very nearly on the 
left bank of the Shwe-li, opposite to and between the 
points where the Nam-wan and Nam-mak flow into the 
Shwe-li. From this important mart run numerous trade 
routes to the capitals of Momeit (a fortnight), and Theinni 
(a week) ; to Kokang by a road running south of Wanting 
(a fortnight); to the Chinese Shan states of Muang- 
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mau, etc. ; and by several different routes to Bhamo. The 
Chinese used to possess a town called Namkai near the 
Loichow peak, and this practically gave them command of 
the chief road running westwards between the two smaller 
rivers. 

“« By article 12 the Chinese Government agrees to consider whether the 
conditions of trade justify the construction of railways in Yunnan, and in 
the event of their construction agrees to connect them with the Burmese 
lines.” 

The Shanghai S#éx-fao (native newspaper) of the 7th 
May gives extracts from the Foreign Board's report to the 
Emperor upon the subject of the West River negotiations. 
It appears that Sir Claude Macdonald originally claimed 
the opening up of the whole river, and that the Foreign 
Board had to fight for many months “to keep him within 
moderate bounds.” It was found difficult, ‘in view of the 
fact that the British Foreign Office and Chambers of 
Commerce had laid great stress upon this point,” to refuse 
all discussion upon also throwing open the Nan-ning 
branch ; but at last it was arranged that if the Wu-chou 
part should prove a success, and the Chinese railway should 
be carried on to Pé-sé, then Nan-ning would also be 
declared an open port. The Foreign Board is evidently 

very proud of having “resisted the envoy’s demand for 
five prefectures, and at last confined him to the one pre- 
fecture of Wu-chou.” The conditions of trade are to be 
the same as those prevailing on the Yang-tsze. It appears 
that two clauses providing that Great Britain should share 
any advantages granted to France and Russia were re- 
garded as very important, but it does not appear clearly 
from the extracts given whether this point was conceded or 
withdrawn. The country between Nan-ning and Pé-sé is 
chiefly inhabited by Shans. 

“‘ By article 9 of the old convention goods carried between Burma and 
China were only permitted to cross the frontier at Manwyne and Sansi, 
Now, in addition, the Governments agree that any other routes between 


Burma and China the opening of which may be found to be in the interests 
of trade shall be sanctioned.” 
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Sansi, which has already been mentioned, is a Kakhyen 
village between Momein and our outpost of Sadon: it 
affords much shorter access to the Irrawaddy than by way 
of Bhamo. There were troubles there ten years ago, and 
since that time the Chinese have maintained an outpost of 
a hundred men in the neighbourhood. The chief trade 
at these frontier posts consists in Cheshire or Burmese salt, 
cotton manufactured goods, kerosene oil, raw cotton, precious 
stones, jade, etc., in exchange for paper, silk, drugs, and 
objects for the use of Chinese settled in Burma. 


“ By article 13 Great Britain may station consuls at Ssumao and at either 
Momein or Shunning-fu, and the important clause is added that British 
subjects and persons under British protection may establish themselves and 
trade at these places under the same conditions as at the Treaty ports.” 


Whether the railway extension is carried from Kunlon to 
Shun-ning, or whether a trade is nursed at Esmok, we 
shall thus have our agents to watch the progress of affairs. 
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SUGGESTED REFORMS FOR CHINA. 
By Taw Sern Ko, m.r.A.s. 


Curna is the “ Sick Man” of the Far East, and the ques- 
tion often asked in diplomatic and commercial circles is 
whether she should be ended or mended. Dr. Martin, late 
President of the Imperial Tungwen College, Peking, who 
may be expected to know the trend of affairs in China, 
even suggests a possible partition of that great empire be- 
tween England, Russia, Germany and France.* Of these 
European Powers it is a patent fact that France is most 
eager for territorial expansion. Once before she was 
ousted by England out of Canada and India, and it is now 
the dream of her statesmen to found a Colonial empire in 
Indo-China and, if possible, in the Farther East. Her 
recent acquisition of territory at the expense of Siam by 
means which could not well be characterized as honest, 
scrupulous or compatible with the previous assurances of 
her own responsible statesmen in respect of maintaining 
the integrity and independence of that helpless country, 
does not augur well for the future furtherance of her 
ambition on a solid and satisfactory basis. It is a fact well 
proved by history that the foundations of an empire laid 
upon injustice and untruth cannot be secure. At present 
her hands are fully occupied in Madagascar, and_ in 
strengthening the bonds of union with Russia, and she has 
hardly much time to devote her attention to the Far East. 
Germany stands upon a different footing. She entered the 
family of nations after 1870, after she had been welded 
into a united empire by “blood and iron.” Her success in 
commerce has been acknowledged, and the one thing she is 
in need of is colonies. Her possessions in Africa are not 
very valuable and she looks with wistful eyes towards 
China, which is generally believed to be in a moribund 


* “ A Cycle of Cathay,” footnote on page 399. 
C2 
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condition. All these years Russia's attempts to have access 
to the open sea in the South have been foiled by England, 
but now there is a fair prospect of her object being realized 
in the Far East in connexion with the completion of her 
gigantic Siberian Railway. It is a good sign of the times 
that England’s attitude towards Russia has, of late, been 
considerably modified, and that an ex¢ente cordiale is under- 
stood to exist between these two countries and China. As 
regards England she is envied by other European Powers 
for her commerce, wealth, and vast territory, and is the one 
country which may be looked upon as too scrupulous to 
take advantage of China’s present position. To England 
China with her teeming millions is an excellent field for her 
commerce, and with that field now being restricted by the 
Protective tariffs of France and the United States of 
America, and by the keen competition of Germany and 
Japan, it may be safely presumed that the integrity and in- 
dependence of China is ardently desired by England. 

If China is ever to be partitioned, Japan cannot be ex- 
cluded from having her voice heard in the matter. She is 
now the one naval power in the East, and her army is one 
to be reckoned with. It is in the mutual interests of both 
countries that China and Japan should cultivate more 
amicable feelings between themselves. After all, the 
Chinese and Japanese are cognate races, and unless these 
two Mongoloid nations are friendly and united, they must 
eventually yield to external pressure, and be liable to 
aggression from within or without. The solidity and 
seriousness of the Chinese character will be of great ad- 
vantage to the inventiveness and quickness of apprehension 


of the Japanese ; and the creation of a good understanding 
between the two peoples should be aimed at by those re- 
sponsible for the welfare of China and Japan. The famous 
picture of the German Emperor appears to foreshadow the 
coming struggle for military or industrial supremacy be- 
tween the white and the yellow races, and China and Japan 
must be prepared for such a contingency which is not, at 
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all, impossible. The creation of an Arbitral Tribunal for 
the settlement of international disputes between China and 
Japan, as has been recently done in respect of disputes be- 
tween England and the United States of America, would 
undoubtedly be one of the chief means towards the attain- 
ment of the object in view. 

The mere existence of a good understanding with the 
foreign Powers or their continued neutrality would not be 
sufficient to secure the integrity or independence of China. 
Certain internal reforms must be elaborated and carried 
through in spite of any possible opposition. China’s want 
of administrative reform has been one of long standing. 
The two opium wars, the Taiping rebellion, the Muham- 
madan risings in Yunnan and the North-West, the long 
successive minority of the Emperors Tung Chi and Kwang 
Hsii, have all contributed to the empire being ‘‘out of 
joint.” Since the death of Hienfung in 1860, China has 
missed the strong and wise hand of a K‘anghi, Taokwang 
or Kienlung at the helm of State, and the reverse her arms 
met with in her recent war with Japan should be sufficient 
to make her rulers realise her present position and to 
induce them to take such measures as would enable her to 
take once more her proud position in the family of nations. 
China must move with the times. The majority of her 
institutions and methods of government are an anachronism 
in the nineteenth century, and how they have most signally 
failed is evidenced by the present political condition of her 
former dependencies, viz., Burma, Siam, Annam, Cam- 
bodia, and Corea, which all modelled their laws and insti- 
tutions upon her own. The object of this paper is to in- 
dicate briefly the lines upon which such measures of reform 
should be undertaken. 

First and foremost, a State Religion with a_ well- 
organized hierarchy is required for China. The annual 
offering made at the “ Temple of Heaven ” by the Emperor 
in his sacrosanct capacity as Vicar-General for the whole 
nation, is scarcely sufficient for the improvement of the 
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moral character of the Chinese people. What that religion 
should be : whether it should be Confucianism, Buddhism, 
or Taoism must be decided after due deliberation. 
Taoism with its mysticism and its superstitions and 
Shamanistic observances, appears to be unsuitable, while 
Buddhism with its retirement from the world, its celibacy 
and its asceticism does not satisfy the needs of a practical 
people like the Chinese. If Confucianism is to be adopted 
asa popular cult, the belief in Shangti or Supreme Lord of 
pre-Confucian days should, perhaps, be revived, and re- 
ligious ministers should be appointed and recognised by the 
State. Religion, as its etymology implies, and as is evi- 
denced by history, is one of the best means of securing 
national unity, progress, and civilization. The extraordinary 
success achieved by the Taiping rebellion at its outset was, 
no doubt, due to its association with religion, and to the 
spectacle of the chief rebel leaders occupying the pulpit 
once a week and exhorting their followers to fear God and 
to be brave and chivalrous in their dealings with others. 
Japan labours under the same disadvantage, and she is 
sending out missions to foreign countries for the purpose of 
devising a new State Religion. During the last war no 
priests were attached to her army; her soldiers died with 
out any religious consolation, and their courage was based 
on patriotism alone. The war-cry of “ Koran or the 
Sword ” is absent in the Far East, and it is necessary that, 
in times of stress and storm, the spiritual sanctions of 
Religion should be associated with the secular commands 
of the Sovereign. 

The blending of the Chinese and Manchus into one 
nationality is a most desirable end. When the first 
Manchu Emperor was placed upon the Dragon Throne, 
and when the wearing of the queue was imposed upon the 
Chinese people, Wu San Kwei, the Chinese General, who 
afforded him material assistance, exacted the following 
stipulations from him: (1) That, after their death, the 
Chinese should be allowed to resume the dress worn under 
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the Ming dynasty, which had been replaced by the 
Manchus; (2) That no member of the Imperial harem 
should be of Chinese nationality ; and (3) That the much 
coveted title of Chung-yuen, or ‘“ Poet-Laureate” of the 
Empire should not be conferred upon any member of the 
Manchu race. These conditions have been most faithfully 
observed by the ruling dynasty ; but it is to be regretted 
that the gulf between the Chinese and the Manchus appears 
to be just as wide as it was more than two centuries and a 
half ago. The lettered Chinese looks down upon the 
‘barbarian ” Manchu from his Confucian heights, and the 
strong and vigorous Manchu holds in contempt the well- 
dressed Chinaman, who is averse to manual toil or physical 
exertion, and who recoils from the arts of war. Conse- 
quently there is much mutual jealousy and suspicion be- 
tween the Chinese and Manchu officials, and the progress 
of official work is much retarded. The Chinese dislike the 
notion of being governed by a foreign race, and it is said 
that the country is honeycombed with secret societies whose 
object is the subversion of the present dynasty. At the 
same time, the people cannot help but admit that in the 
Manchus they have found very good rulers, who have 
always identified the interests of their subjects with their 
own. Such a sentimental objection should, by all means, 
be put aside, and the Chinese should make an effort to 
bring about a gradual assimilation of the Manchus to them- 
selves, in speech, education, faith and manners, as was 
done by the Anglo-Saxons of the Middle Ages towards 
their Norman rulers. Indeed, the Chinese apparently do 
not know that the British Empire is governed by a dynasty 
partly of foreign origin, and that German is spoken at the 
Court of the English Queen just as Manchu is spoken at 
the Court at Peking. 

In a country where there is no representative Govern- 
ment, and where supreme power is vested in a single 
individual, the character of its administration is much 
affected by the personality of the Sovereign. The weal or 
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woe of the country lies in the hollow of his hand. In the 
past, the fortunes of China have sunk or risen with the 
personal character of the Emperor. The present Emperor, 
Kwang Hsii, is said to be an amiable Prince, who is well- 
intentioned, and strives to do his duty by his subjects. He 
is about 25 years old, and was for long under the tutelage 
of the Dowager-Empresses, Prince Kung, and Li Hung 
Chang. He has made steady progress in his studies of the 
English language, and much may be expected of him. It 
would be well if he would take to the habits of healthy 
exercise of his ancestors, as riding and hunting, so as to 
invigorate his constitution, which cannot be over-strong, 
considering the enervating effects of the atmosphere of the 
harem. It would also be well if he could see with his own 
eyes what is going on in the empire, or better still, if he 
would occasionally send Commissioners on a tour of inspec- 
tion on his behalf. The Emperors of Germany and Russia 
and the other Sovereigns of Europe often set out on pro- 
longed tours both within and beyond their possessions, and 
it would be well if their example could be followed by the 
Emperor of China. 

Nothing requires closer personal supervision and control 
from the Emperor than what has been called the “ Man- 
darinate.” Officialism is the blight of China and “ Divide 
et impera ” is one of the maxims of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, and “laissez-faire” is the true key to its policy. 


_ There is too much decentralization, no proper supervision 


or control, and the officials are given too free a hand in 
enriching themselves. Justice is bought and sold ; there is 
no local bar which would be an efficient buffer between the 
suitors and their judges, and which would help in the 
authoritative interpretation of the Jaws of the country; the 
laws are disregarded by judges and magistrates, and there 
is no guarantee that the public funds are duly safeguarded 
against peculation or misappropriation. Each Mandarin is 
surrounded by an army of unpaid retainers, who are veritable 
vampires in thin disguise, and who follow their nefarious 
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avocation in a most open and flagrant manner. In this 
chaos of intrigue, corruption, bribery, and open plunder, 
there is, however, one spark of hope. The public examina- 
tions by means of which the Mandarinate is recruited should 
be modernized by the admission of science, mathematics, 
law, history, and foreign languages into the courses pre- 
scribed, and efforts should be made to maintain the purity 
of the examinations. 

With the Judicial System the Revenue System should 
also be reformed. Without funds no measures of reform 
can be effected ; and economy as well as wise administration 
is essential in administering the public revenues. High 
encomiums of praise are due to Sir Robert Hart for the 
excellent administration of the Customs Department under 
his charge. Opium is now an evil which demands recogni- 
tion: it has been legalized by the Chinese Government. 
Much more revenue may be raised by creating ‘‘Opium 
farms,” as in Burma and the Straits Settlements. The area 
of opium cultivation should also be restricted. Inthe South 
of China the poppy has replaced other plants, and the evil 
should be curtailed and brought under efficient control before 
it is too late. 

The true salvation of China, however, appears to consist 
in the improvement of her educational methods, the abolition 
of foot-binding, the fostering of missionary enterprise, and 
the development of her natural resources by the construction 
of roads, Railways, and Telegraphs, rather than in the 
possession of arsenals, Krupp guns, fortresses, and ironclads 
and cruisers of the latest pattern. What has made Germany 
and Japan great to-day is education. What differentiates 
a European State from an Asiatic one is the result of a 
well-organized system of education. A State Department 
should be formed to organize, supervise, and control educa- 
tional methods, and the noble efforts of the missionaries, in 
their capacity as educational agencies, should be recognised. 

There are other measures of reform which require no 
special advocacy, but whose need will be recognised as soon 
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as they are mentioned. They are the creation of medical, 
gaol, and sanitary Departments, the establishment of army 
schools, technical schools, and training ships, the encourage- 
ment of native manufactures and industries, the improve- 
ment of the present debased coinage, the organization of a 
system of immigration into Yunnan, Szechuen, etc., from 
the Congested Provinces of Kwantung and Fukkien, and 
the protection of Chinamen residing abroad. 
Now is the time for China to 
‘‘ AWAKE, ARISE! OR BE FOR EVER FALLEN.” . 
Taw Sern Ko. 


Amoy, 8th February, 1897. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE RACES IN AFRICA. 
By Miss Harrietre E. Covenso. 


A THOUGHTFUL paper by Lt. Col. Elsdale, R.E., in “ the 
Asiatic Quarterly Review ” for April, 1896, on ‘“‘ The problem 
of the races in Africa,” which is also an interesting forecast 
of their future, has just been brought to my notice.* As in 
some sort I represent the Zulus—-one of the leading African 
races—it seems due, if only in gratitude for the kindly 
interest which the paper shows, that I should notice certain 
points on which my reading of the facts is somewhat 
different, while it none the less supports Colonel Elsdale’s 
argument. 

First, however, to prevent misconception, I will mention 
points on which we disagree. 

The vision of ‘a great South African Anglo-Dutch-Bantu 
Empire, comprising all the countries south of the Zambezi, 
and extending . .. north of it among the Bantu districts 
of equatorial Africa,” is too distant and speculative to 
interest me keenly, whilst South Africa's experiences in 
1877-1880, under a British official of high standing and 
long service in India, must always seriously discount the 
fascination of any suggestion for ‘‘a Governor-General of 
South Africa, to rule the whole country . . . on an Indian 
footing.”’t 


* The paper had been republished in pamphlet form.—Zd. 

7 Colonel Elsdale suggests that Mr. Cecil Rhodes might be ‘the 
first Governor-General” under such an arrangement. This was written 
before such a suggestion had become—impossible. It was written, if not 
before, as Prime Minister of the principal British colony in South Africa, 
Mr. Rhodes had declared that “he preferred land to niggers,” yet before 
the full significance of these words had been proved by the attempt to revive 
negro-slavery in that part of the British dominions in which he has been 
‘ practically speaking, Governor ” (see Mr. R. Maguire before Parliamentary 
Committee, Zimes, June 2, 1897) and before the other combination against 
Great Britain’s true interests—the rising-cvm-raid arrangement—had come 
to light, bringing home to at least one half of white South Africa the danger 
to themselves of Mr. Rhodes’ policy. 
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The South African Empire is a distant speculation. 
What is of more immediate and vital importance is Colonel 
Elsdale’s summary of evidence as to the present, and the 
less distant future for white and black in Africa. South 
Africa, it is pointed out, is “a century in advance of the 
rest of the continent,” “ having already been exploited by the 
English and Dutch under the most favourable conditions,” 
and with “climatic conditions pre-eminently favourable to 
permanent white colonisation.” It is shown that in the British 
and Dutch communities, with their outlying dependencies, 
‘natives or coloured persons” number six to every white 
person, and are increasing rapidly, more rapidly than the 
whites, the “less prolific Aryans,’ can ever expect to do. 
It is rightly argued that “the future position of this vast 
mass of natives must mainly depend upon their courage, 
energy, and capacity as a race, and upon their capabilities 
for improvement and civilisation”; and the questions of 
their “ fighting value,” ‘“‘ working power,” ‘‘ mental capacity,” 
etc., are then discussed. 

The “ fighting value of the Bantu races” I may well be 
content to leave where Colonel Elsdale puts it. Their 
‘‘ working-power ” too he classes high, quoting e.g. Captain 
Lugard’s “very high opinion of the natives for discipline 
and work,” and endorsing it from his own experience. At 
the same time he observes that in idleness “lies at first sight 
the weak point of the African natives. Their forefathers for 
untold generations have been accustomed to lead an idle 
life for the most part, leaving a good deal of the hard work 
to the women, in a country and climate where very little 
real continuous labour from anyone was required to supply 
all their simple wants.” 

In Natal, in 1896, the census or estimate of the native 
population is 503,208. At a recent public meeting there, 
figures were quoted bya prominent colonist—and his state- 
ment does not appear to have been questioned—showing 
the number of Natal natives “ employed in the colony and 


beyond it” to be 92,839. “ Beyond the colony” means 
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for the most part “at Johannesburg,” and while many of 
the “employed” are mere boys, and a very few of them 
women, the statement does not mean that the remainder of 
the native population are not supporting themselves by 
tilling their own crops (all paying hut-tax to Government 
and, many of them, rent to landlords as well)—but that the 
natives, men and boys, are actually zz service to the number 
of nearly three-fourths of the adult males of the native 
population; ‘‘no inconsiderable proportion” is the Natal 
paper’s comment.* 

But suppose that the South African natives, generally, or 
in some quarters, are now becoming idle. Is such idleness 
really ingrained, or long established ? On the contrary it 
seems to me that they have been accustomed, not certainly 
to grinding labour, but to an active, rather than slothful 
life. Apart from war, the last generation—perhaps in the 
older Cape districts the last but one—had plenty to do in 
keeping down lions, leopards, wild-dogs, and baboons, in 
hunting buffaloes, and elephants, occupations requiring all 
the energy, the patience, the endurance, in a word all the 
qualities which some of us rate so highly when the “ big 
game hunter” happens to be of our own colour! Moreover, 
at all events among the Zulus, under the Zulu Kings, while 
the home crops were the women’s affair, the king’s crops 
were tilled by the young men (the “soldiers” as we call 
them, inaccurately, since they were rather a national militia) ; 
and the elder men and leaders had all the affairs of the 
people on their shoulders—those “affairs of their own” 
which they “are better able to manage than we can do it 
for them,” though ‘they need our help in international 
matters, and in matters between white and black.”+ It may 
well be now, when from the young men the hunting even is 
gone or is fast going with the big game; and when toa great 
extent we are blindly taking from the elders and leaders the 


* Natal Witness, April 10, 1897. 
+ Sir Marshall Clarke, K.C.M.G., at a meeting of the Aborigines’ Pro- 
tection Society, February 10, 897 ; quoted from memory. 
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occupation of managing their own affairs, that a certain 
amount of “idleness” is inevitable. But I am as “firmly 
persuaded ” as Colonel Elsdale that “ the energy and capacity 
for work is in them, and only needs to be brought out.’ 
All that is wanted is a littie sympathetic leading, as Colonel 
Elsdale’s own experience shows. * 

One word more as to idleness. Colonel Elsdale points 
out that when Europeans cannot get Africans to work the 
fault may lie with the Europeans. In this connection I may 
quote a lesson taught me by a Zulu. He was fresh from 
Zululand, just after the war of 1879, having hurried down 
on learning by a message from my father, that he might 
come to his brother, who was one of the only two wounded 
Zulus brought by the British army into the colony. On 
the wounded man’s discharge from military hospital, my 
father gave him food and lodging while his brother worked 
to earn a pony on which to carry him home to Zululand. 
The work at first was clearing weeds in our shrubbery, and 
the first day, going out to inspect in the middle of the 
morning, I remarked, ‘‘ How is it that I find so little done, 
and you sitting in the shade. I thought you Zulus were so 
vigorous ?” To which he replied “ Is it not the lady [my- 
self | who delayed? Had she only toid me of this overnight, 
[ could have got it done before the sun began to scorch.” 
That was true enough, and the fault in that case, the failure 
to make the best use of the means available, the willing 
Zulu, and the fresh cool morning hours, was mine, not his. 
He and a half brother earned the pony, and got their 
crippled brother home, a journey of about 100 miles. We 


** Of heartless cruel driving we see the results in Matabeleland, and in 
Mashonaland. The natives there, it seems, are now starved before they 
will work for the white man. At the beginning of March the Cafe Times 
correspondent at Salisbury tells us, ‘‘ the police have this week destroyed a 
large area of native crops, ‘ius compelling the natives to come in and work 
submissively” (Cape Times, March 12, 1897). And the London daily 
papers, ¢.g. of June 1, 3, and 14, show the same sort of thing going on in 
the Jubilee month, and in the Queen’s dominions—not in those of some 
“irresponsible, savage despot.” 
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had hoped at first that they might have had some little help 
from the fund raised in Natal for the benefit of those wounded 
in the Zulu War ; but a line was drawn at a wounded Zulu, 
though practically the only one. 

‘Courage and working-power,” continues Colonel Elsdale, 
‘Care of little value without brains,” and he proceeds to con- 
sider ‘‘the mental capacity of the native,” quoting various 
‘‘well-considered opinions of those who have been for years 
engaged in the practical work of teaching the natives, both 
in the Cape Colony and in Natal.” On the whole, he says, 
it would appear that the [A]Bantu are a strong race, ‘as 
capable of education and civilisation as the Teuton. . . .” 

But the opinions quoted all relate to Africans trained and 
educated by Europeans in European ways, with European 
advantages. And it seems to me that the political organiza- 
tion of the leading South African tribes affords another, and 
a not unimportant measure of their mental capacity, showing 
what progress they have already made in “ social efficiency ” 
without European assistance. On this point there is missing 
from Colonel Elsdale’s list of authorities a very important 
document, the Report, in 1883, of the Cape Government 
Commission on Native Laws and Customs.* 

This Commission reported of the ‘‘ Aboriginal population 
generally” and especially of ‘‘the tribes inhabiting the 
eastern and frontier districts of the |Cape] Colony. . . and 
comprising broken clans of Natal and Zulu origin,” that 

‘‘Among them a system of law has, for generations past, 
been uniformly recognized and administered. Although an 
‘unwritten law,’ its principles and practice were widely 
understood, being mainly founded upon customary prece- 
dents, embodying the decisions of chiefs and councils of 
bye-gone days, handed down by oral tradition, and 
treasured in the memories of the people. This law took 
cognizance of certain crimes and offences; it enforced 
certain civil rights and obligations ; it provided for the 
validity of polygamic marriages, and it secured succession 

* (Cape Parl. Papers, G. 4—’83. | 
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to property and inheritance, according to simple and well- 
defined rules. The system was, to a great extent, created 
by and adapted to the conditions of a primitive, barbaric 
life, and, in some respects, it was not unlike that which 
prevailed among our Saxon ancestors. . . .* 

‘It appears that, although the chiefs have at times exer- 
cised despotic power to such an extent as to induce some 
witnesses to come to the conclusion that the will of the 
chief is law to his tribe, the power of making law does not 
in reality rest absolutely in the chief. The chief himself 
is subject to the laws in force when he assumed his chief- 
tainship. . . . Mr. Orpen says that the laws of the Kafirs 
are not usually made by the chief and his councillors with- 
out reference to the people ; that the laws have all grown 
up among the people, and are only administered by the 
chief. That of . . . three laws altered by Moshesh [ para- 
mount chief of the Basuto] only the one published after 
long council with the tribe... held its ground; the other 
two, his individual commands, were failures. 

“From this it will be seen that the natives have not 
been subject to the capricious laws made by a chief, but to 
laws emanating from the national will, which laws have 
been administered by the chief. . . . 

“The inference we may draw from the whole evidence 
upon the subject is, that although natives have nothing 
corresponding to a representative form of government, 
their existing laws embody the national will, and that no 
chief would attempt to alter a law without taking the 
opinion of his councillors, or referring the change to the 
people.” f 

The conclusions thus stated by the Cape Commission are 
the more important because, though chiefly occupied with 
Cape Colony natives, the Commission examined as a 
witness on the one side Sir Theo. Shepstone, a _ principal 
supporter of the theory that by native law a “supreme” 


* [Cape Parl. Papers, G. 4—’83, Report, p. 14, para. 7.] 
+ [Jéid., pp. 20, 21, para. 31.] 
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or “ paramount chief is above all law in his own tribe... 
and is supposed to do no wrong,” and as to the Zulu kings 
in particular that “their organization was a pure military 
despotism.” On the other side the Cape Commission 
examined the Zulu King Cetshwayo himself, then a 
prisoner of war at the Cape, whose evidence on the point 
in question was as follows, given through an interpreter : 

“Question 15.—Cannot you alter laws ? 

‘“Answer.—No, the King says he cannot alter a law 
like that, because it has been the custom in 
Zululand he supposed ever since the nation 
was created. Every King has agreed to the 
law, and so must he. 

‘“Answer (to question 20).—He would not consent to 
that law being abolished because of the right 
or wrong of it, but because the whole nation 
agreed to it.”* 

Colonel Elsdale does not seem to have known of the 
Cape Report, for when, further on in his paper, he touches 
on such matters, he refers only to Sir Theo. Shepstone as 
an authority, and quotes him as arguing “ most convinc- 
ingly” concerning the native tribal system and chiefs, that 
‘all experience in South Africa has shown that the natives 
cling so tenaciously to them that it is simply impossible to 
abolish them”; and advising that the chiefs ‘‘ should be 
turned to account as lieutenants of the Government.” 

But Sir Theo. Shepstone assumes a distinction between 
such ‘‘ hereditary chiefs,” and those whom he terms “ great 
military chiefs, or Kings.” These ‘‘are stumbling-blocks, 
and indeed absolute hindrances in the way of progress and 
civilization, and must sooner or later be abolished.” ‘He 
[Sir Th.] points out that this has already been done, or 
must soon be done.” ‘ We have since seen this carried out 
in the case of Lobengula,” adds Colonel Elsdale. 

It is true that Lobengula, the late chief paramount of 
the Matabele has been hunted to death. But that does 
** [Cape Parl. Papers, G. 4—’83, p. 518. ] 
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not abolish the tribal spirit amongst his people, nor the 
need for a chief for the sake of order. What was the 
protest of the Matabele headmen at the meeting with Earl 
Grey in the Matopo hills, last October ? 

Sekombo (“rebel”): “We cannot manage the people 

unless one head is over us.” 

Gambo (“loyal”): ‘What my father |Sekombo] says is 

right. We have no head.”* 

The Matabele formed one of the “ military despotisms ” 
to be “abolished” ; but how far is there any reality in the 
distinction assumed to exist between these “military ” 
chiefs, and the ‘‘hereditary” chiefs, whom, on Sir Theo. 
Shepstone’s own showing, it is “impossible to abolish” ? 
As far as I am aware, the case most fully discussed by Sir 
Th. Shepstone is just the one on which I am best able 
to meet him: the case of the Zulus, and their chiefs. Sir 
Th. Shepstone’s argument was that there never had been 
a Zulu “nation properly so called” ; that before Tshaka’s 
timet “the Zulu tribe” was a “small” insignificant one ; 
and that what, since Tshaka’s conquests, has been called 
the Zulu nation, has been nothing but “a collection of 
conquered tribes” of “ tribes more or less autonomous, and 
more or less discontented, yearning . . . always... . for 
their ancient separate existence” ;{ to whom “the Zulu 
royal family” were no “ patriarchal hereditary chiefs,” but 
a “terrible incubus.” And he asserted that ‘at the end 
of the Zulu war [1879] 60 years... [after Tshaka]| it was 
found that most of the incorporated tribes that made up 
the bulk of the Zulu nation, had kept themselves so dis- 
tinct that on the removal of the Zulu King, they were found 
ready to re-enter upon their separate existence. . . .”§ 

But the assertions in the above argument as to “ discon- 
tent” with Zulu rule, on the part of the tribes in question, 


* Times, November 9, 1896. 
+ Sometimes written Chaka; about 1810 to 1828. 
{ August 12, 1887. [Parl. Papers, C—5,331, pp. 30-1, enclosure in 
No. 13-] 
§ Natal Mercury, January 29, 1892. 
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are all disproved by recognized historical facts, ¢.g., the 
British invasion of Zululand was opened with a proclama- 
tion that the English were “not waging war against the 
Zulu nation, but only against the King” ;* and the English 
General had soon to admit that “the Zulu people them- 
selves are not prepared to accept the distinction it was 
thought desirable to make.” ‘‘ Our troops have had to 
contend with the whole strength of the Zulu nation.” F 

Three years later the Zulu Deputation, 2,000 in number, 
led by 646 chiefs and headmen of these “ conquered tribes ” 
“discontented” with the Zulu rule and now restored by 
England to the ‘ancient separate existence” for which 
they had “ yearned,” undertook the weary journey to Natal 
—not to express gratitude, but—to pray for the restoration 
of their “terrible incubus, the [head of the] Zulu royal 
family” ; and carried out their intention in the face of all 
possible opposition from the local representatives of the 
Colonial Office.t 

No doubt many conquered tribes were included in 
Tshaka’s dominions, which extended before his death 
beyond what is now the British Colony of Natal, and the 
present Transvaal districts of Utrecht, Wakkerstroom, and 
Vryheid,§ and Sir Th. Shepstone’s theory was perhaps 
founded on accounts given by members of such tribes, 
among whom the greater part of his official career was 
passed, but who are not accurately acquainted with the 
early history of “the grand old Zulu people’”—the Zulu 
nation proper. 

For the Zulu chiefs can be traced back through twelve 
generations of one family, the earlier nine succeeding one 


* 


[Parl. Papers, C—2,242, p. 24.] 
[ /bid., C—2,318, p. 81.] 
Lbid., C—3,466, p. 27, last line; p. 28, line 27. 

§ “Tshaka’s military conquests extended over a large portion of the 
Portuguese, Transvaal, and Orange Free State territories; they included 
the whole of Natal, and some of the present districts of the Cape Colony 
as far as the Umtata river.”—Sir Zh. Shepstone, in the Natal Mercury, 
January 29, 1892. 
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another from father to son. And several of the principal 
tribes forming the Zulu nation in Cetshwayo’s day, are able 
to trace the descent of what Sir Theo. ‘Shepstone would 
call their several patriarchal hereditary chiefs to one or 
other of the nine elder Zulu Kings, (e.g., the Ntombela, an 
important tribe, claims descent, as it takes its name, from 
the eldest but one of the Zulu Kings), and the reality of 
the relationship is witnessed by the careful distinctions 
drawn with regard to marriage, ¢.g., into some of these 
tribes, Cetshwayo’s son may marry, into others ‘“‘he may 
not, but his grandchildren may.” 

The above are only a few of many like statements made 
to me by Zulu chiefs and headmen, and in most cases 
verified by members of the particular tribe concerned. 
They prove at any rate that none of the persons who made 
them held the theory that they were members of “ con- 
quered discontented” tribes. In short, all Zulu tribes and 
sections in similar circumstances, however fortunate in their 
present tribal chief or headman, now regard Cetshwayo’s 
son Dinuzulu as the head of their race, their ‘“ patriarchal 
hereditary chief.” 

In an “interview” dated January, 1897, Sir Marshall 
Clarke, now Resident Commissioner for Zululand, is reported 
to have been asked, ‘ Do you think the Zulus would com- 
bine to oust the English ?” and to have replied, ““No. They 
don’t want to combine for that or any other object. They 
are contented with English rule... . The Zulus want 
Dinuzulu as a Headman or Chief. They have no chief, 
and they feel helpless without one.” 

So, too, with regard to the other “ great military chiefs ” 
and chieftainships, ¢.g., the Matabele, the Bechuana under 
Khama, the Basuto of British Basutoland. Between these 
and the minor “hereditary chiefs and tribes” whom Sir 
Th. Shepstone holds it “impossible to abolish,” the real 
distinction is that these have already made considerable 
advance in “social efficiency,” and from being mere loose 
tribes have become knit together into “ collections of tribes” 
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or nations, with corresponding advance in order, in dis- 
cipline, and power. 

Let us take British Basutoland as a second example, 
dealing with it more briefly, as I have no hostile argument 
to meet. 

In 1890, Lord Loch, then High Commissioner, recalls 
the facts that “in March 1884, when Sir Marshall Clarke 
first assumed the government of Basutoland, a large section 
of the Basuto nation was in passive rebellion, whilst civil 
war was being waged between some of the principal chiefs, 
and a number of Basuto had taken refuge in the Free State 
with their families and cattle.”* 

This sad state of things had followed ‘“ the gun war,” the 
attempt made by the Cape Government to disarm the Basuto, 
and to “abolish” their paramount chief, the country being 
declared to be divided into districts, each under a separate 
chief, one of whom was Letsea, the deposed Chief Para- 
mount. Lord Loch has described the natural consequences 
of such an attempt. Sir Marshall Clarke holds the opinion 
already quoted in this paper, that the South African natives, 
while they require our help in international matters, and in 
matters between white and black, are better able to manage 
their own affairs than we can do it for them. He permitted 
those who would to recognize Letsea as Paramount Chief, 
and was patient with those who even for some years 
stood aloof from Chief Paramount and British Resident into 
the bargain. In May, 1890, the High Commissioner paid 
them a visit :—“ On the 25th ultimo,” says Lord Loch, ‘ I] 
arrived in Basutoland ... I was met on arrival by Sir 
Marshall Clarke, the { white] officials, and 12,000 mounted 
and armed Basuto, including every chief in the country 
except Letsea, who was too old and infirm to attend... 
for three days about 15,000 men, gathered from all parts of 
Basutoland, were camped together in one camp... during 
that time there was not a drunken man anywhere to be 
seen,...no quarrels or unpleasant incidents of any sort 


* (Parl. Papers, C—5,897—32. July, 1890.] 
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took place, and... though they had all been invited to ] 
come armed, the Government had no reason to regret the ( 
confidence which it thus showed in the peaceable and 
orderly spirit of the people.”* I 
And this happy state of things continues, though Sir I 
Marshall Clarke himself passed on in 1893 to like good I 
{ work among the Zulus of British Zululand. In Basuto- E 
land, only last year, Mr. Poultney Bigelow tells us “the t 
i feeling irresistibly took possession of me that I had at last fi 
: reached the one land where governing was easy, and the O 
’ people contented . . . and where the black population lived Z 
: in harmony with their chiefs, their neighbours, and the fs 
4 paramount power—England.’} h 
: It seems to me that by showing that these national mr 
chieftainships are not “ stumbling-blocks, but, rightly under- P 
stood, are stepping-stones marking and helping the advance zl 
of civilization, I have strengthened Colonel Elsdale’s case 
on more points than one. We have seen that his examples Ww 
of mental capacity in individual Africans are examples of O71 
natives trained by Europeans, in European ways, with D 
European advantages. I will add an example of the mental m: 
capacity shown by a Zulu, brought up until his twentieth m 
year in Zululand, by Zulus only, to be a Zulu of the Zulus, re 
having all that time the slightest, most fragmentary inter- wl 
course with stray Europeans. After that in an English off 
prison, still in Zululand, he set himself, with some slight ste 
help, to learn to read and write, in Zulu first and afterwards iia 
in English, and has struggled on with more or less success, we 
and very spasmodic help, through all the disadvantages, 
and amidst all the disheartenment of a more than seven get 
years’ exile on the island of St. Helena. I speak of Dinu- hac 
zulu, son of the Zulu King Cetshwayo, and heir to Cetsh- 
wayo’s troubles. 
Among Dinuzulu’s educational advantages may be counted pro 
| the memory of his father, who is known amongst his own As 
* [Parl. Papers, C—5,897—32, p. 3-] but 
+ Harper’s Magazine, March, 1897. you 
*F 
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people as “the merciful prince who did not kill,” and who 
could face a death-struggle for himself and for his people 
with the feeling that “if he should be vanquished, as he is 
not the aggressor, death will not be so hard to meet.’”* I 
have more than once reminded Dinuzulu of his father, and 
have never known the suggestion fail. Another advantage 
possessed by this young chief has been the presence 
throughout of his uncle Ndabuko, who has been a second 
father to him since we deprived him, at the age of ten, of his 
own father Cetshwayo. I must not run too far into the 
Zulu story here, but I should be ignoring an important 
factor in Dinuzulu’s “education” if I omitted to indicate 
his uncle’s influence. I can perhaps do so most briefly and 


most effectively by quoting words used by the present 
Prime Minister of Natal, when acting as Counsel for Dinu- 
zulu at his trial : 

‘“Ndabuko . . . was guardian of Dinuzulu, and it was 
with him a trust to place his ward in his rightful position 
over the Zulu people, but under the Queen. Ass trustee for 
Dinuzulu it was his duty to protest against the compact 
made... with the Boers [by which the British Govern- 
ment gave away part of Zululand]. For this protest, 
renewed from time to time, he was called ‘traitor,’ and 
when he put his sense of duty before the miserable salary 
offered to him to betray his trust, he was followed up .. . 
step by step until persecution could go no further.” And 
—alas! for us, still more than for the Chief—was sent to 
wear his heart out at St. Helena! 

And now for Dinuzulu’s letter, sent in Zulu to an English 
gentleman who had written to him kindly, but whom he 
had not previously known. I have put it into English : 

Maldivia, St.. Helena, 13th June, 1896. 
“] have received a very beautiful gift ; I am quite 
proud of it. I thank you much for my box for matches. 
As to the remark that I have never seen you, that is true: 
but I am very glad over you, though I have never seen 
you. As to your saying that you do not wish to trouble me 


* Parliamentary Papers, C—1,748, p. 14. + [Parl. Papers, C—5,892.] 
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with this letter, instead of troubling me it is altogether a 
great pleasure and no trouble at all. 

As to your saying that you often get news of our [troubles | 
affairs, you would naturally hear of them, because they 
start from among you, from England, before they go among 
us in Zululand, and then return again among you. 

As to the hope [which you express] that we may speedily 
return to Zululand—that is the hope indeed. But a hope 
without assurance since our time is now more than up. 
For though a man have offended, if he behaves well 
through his [allotted] time, it is cut short. And as to us, 
at first, when it was suggested that the time might be 
shortened, we had strong hope that we should not remain 
such a long time ; because we were not taken prisoners, we 
just came in of our own accord, wishing to investigate the 
disease from which we were suffering, having had enough 
of being falsely accused of resisting the Queen. 

Another point which is very surprising to us is that word 
should be given for us to go, and then again for us to 
remain, and that without our having committed any fault. 

I should, indeed, be very glad to come to England, and 
to see you too—my friend. I send much greeting to you. 
Do not insist upon it that friendship depends on seeing one 
another. Real friendship is to feel with one another ; then, 
when they meet, they are already old friends, and not strange 
to one another.—Dinvuzutu ka [son oF] CeTsHwayo.” 

Dinuzulu here states his case in a nutshell and with 
perfect accuracy. They did “come in to investigate the 
disease” from which they, their whole people, were suffering 
—to claim inquiry, on my advice and on Mr. Escombe’s 
promise to stand by them—and a free pardon, an appoint- 
ment for Dinuzulu “over the Zulu people but under the 
Queen,” and a promise that they should return to Zululand 
“in a fortnight” were given to them by the Governor of 
St. Helena, in Her Majesty’s name, on January 23rd, 1895. 

The above letter is my contribution to Col. Elsdale’s 
collection as to the mental capacity of the individual African. 
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I must now pass on ‘to notice certain of his conclu- 
sions, viz. :—that ‘‘we find in South Africa on the side of 
the coloured man an immense and increasing preponderance 
in numbers, a stubborn race vitality which entirely refuses 
to die out before, or be displaced by, the white man, and 
which has shown itself capable of adaptation to changed 
conditions, a high courage, which we have experienced in 
many wars, and a proved capacity for education and im- 
provement ” : that “ provided always that in the long interim 
the relations between the races are ordered with justice and 
harmony, so that there be no evil traditions of oppression 
and wrong to make the native hate the white man and set 
himself to put him down when he gets the chance, there 
would appear to be no reason why a fair proportion of 
white men [and women] should not remain in Africa 
indefinitely . . . on the condition of competing with the 
native on his own ground in a fair field with no favour.” 
And, finally, that ‘“‘the extent and duration of the white 
man’s power and prestige in South Africa will be likely to 
depend ultimately on the degree in which he may now, in 
the day of his undisputed reign, treat his black brother with 
justice, wisdom, and liberality.” 

According to ‘the nature of things” for moral beings, 
that last conclusion is inevitable. What Colonel Elsdale 
has now done is to argue that in South Africa it is also 
forced on us imperatively on material grounds, for our own 
protection in the struggle for existence in this world. Much 
still remains to be said upon the subject. But granting no 
more than that the situation thus sketched is not impossible, 
it surely behoves the now dominant Europeans to act 
cautiously ; to beware of creating or giving excuse for “ evil 
traditions,” quite apt enough to arise from misunderstandings 
on both sides without wrong intention on either ; and above 
all to avoid any action which may tend to degrade the 
African, to throw him back from any advance he has already 
made, be it little or great—in civilization, social efficiency — 
in humanity. For to degrade him will not only make him 
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a worse neighbour and more difficult to govern, but will 
tend to weaken the Europeans by degrading them as well. 

“If we do not raise the African,” says Sir Marshall 
Clarke, ‘I have not the least doubt that he will lower us.” 

Nor is it possible to keep the African as he is :—‘“ Para- 
doxical as it may seem,” says Colonel Elsdale, ‘‘ we yet 
contend that any future incoming tide of white immigrants 
will only hasten the day of the black man’s coming equality. 
For the natives at present need the whites as schoolmasters. 
Every additional white man who comes into Africa will 
only be another trainer to show the black man the way.” 
Yes! by merely using him, we are imparting, whether we 
will or no, a share of the knowledge which is power for 
good or for evil. 

It is true that this may, perhaps, be very far ahead ; that 
at present “ the gulf between”—<e.g., the ‘‘ raw native” and 
“the skilled artizan””—“ is very wide and deep,” and that 
“the coloured men now accept the superior position of the 
European.” But sometimes events move quickly ; within 
the last few years the gold craze has wrought unspeakable 
degradation among white and black; the rinderpest holds 
wide possibilities of future misery and mischief ; and within 
the last few months it has seemed not impossible that the 
next false move might bring us face to face with such a 
race struggle as Colonel Elsdale deprecates as probably the 
beginning of the end of white supremacy. “ The over- 
throw of white supremacy in the not distant future,” is what 
Mr. Selous threatened last month as the probable result of 
“the conquest of South African Boers by a large British 
force at the present time”;* while Mr. C. D. Rudd urges 
that war now in Africa would mean “not a question of 
white man against white, but of 6,000,000 natives against 
450,000 whites,” and incidentally the ruin of the gold mines, 
but “the gold mines were not worth such a war, for it 
would be the most ghastly war of modern times.” 


* Manchester Guardian, May 17. 
+ Zimes, May 8, which however omits the last phrase given in the 
“* Star” report. 
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It is all too soon to consider this danger past, though as 
regards the Transvaal, all interested in Africa have reason 
to be grateful to President Kruger, who, although strongly 
supported as to the Aliens’ immigration law by leading 
exponents of International Law, has been wise and generous 
enough it seems, to make a concession in this matter which, 
as Mr. Chamberlain has told us, has relieved the strain. 
But additional troops have been sent out to Africa, and the 
very presence of such means for using force tends to pro- 
duce the temptation to use it. The attempt, vain, or mis- 
chievous if successful, to crush the African, is already 
going on in at least three quarters. In Bechuanaland, ‘‘a 
force of about 600 volunteers ” 
scene of operations by the end of the [ 7adz/ee| month. . . . 
On their arrival vigorous measures will be taken to crush 


is ‘‘expected to reach the 


the rebellion, simultaneous assaults being made upon the 
Kloofs, five in number, occupied by . . . [the rebels]. 
Although they are known to be short of food, the natives 
still hold out.”* Its paramount chief threatens to appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the Cape against the proposed 
“expropriation” of his people’s land+ [which is the 
civilized side in that dispute ?]. In Mashonaland, Mr. 
Rhodes’ “ everlasting lesson” of dynamite and starvation 
still continues, and in the adjoining Gazaland, just eight 
weeks ago, we learnt that 25,000 people with whose chiefs 
we have repeatedly exchanged tokens of friendship, are in 
arms against ‘‘ Portuguese oppression.” 

This paper may seem hardly fitted for a season of Jubilee, 
but the best hope for peace lies in disclosing the real state 
of things. I should be no loyal subject of Her whom all 
of us in Africa, natives as well as Dutch and English, 
regard as our Mother and the Fountain of Justice, if, on 
such an occasion, I spoke of peace—where there is no 
peace. 


* Times, June 14, 1897. + Natal Witness, March 18, 1897. 
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THE COLONIES AT THE VICTORIAN 
COMMEMORATION. 


By F. Faiturutt Becc, M.P. 


Tue Jubilee celebrations are passing into history, and the 
time is at hand when an estimate, more or less accurate, 
may be formed, of the influence for good or evil of a brilliant 
and unique experiment. No one can doubt that that 
influence will be potent ; no one in fact can place a limit 
upon the effect which will accompany or flow from it. Nor 
can anyone hesitate to believe that the consequences will 
make for national unity, and the consolidation of the 
Empire. 

No thought has more rapidly taken root in the public 
mind, no fact is now more widely or more clearly realized 
than this,—That the binding together of the various seg- 
ments of which the Empire is composed has become a 
paramount consideration, essential to the prosperity of each, 
if not indeed to the very existence of the Empire itself in a 
state of independence. This magnificent conception could 
not have been more fitly embodied, this pregnant idea 
more appropriately commended to public consideration, 
than by collecting from all parts of the globe, in the 
Metropolis of the Empire, eminent representatives of local 
opinion, men of mark and of influence, each in his own 
particular colony, or sphere of activity. 

We have seen the realization of the hopes entertained. 
All parts of the Empire have been represented at the 
festivities. We have yet to realize the far-reaching effects. 

Much time must elapse before the forces set in motion at 
the Victorian Commemoration shall have done their work. 
Like all other forms of evolution and natural growth, suc- 


cessive modifications will emerge by slow, and it may even 
be by painful, gradations. But the ultimate result is not in 
doubt. The Imperial Concept cannot but have received 
a mighty impulse. The number and magnitude of the 
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elements represented, the jostling of ideas, of nationalities, 
and of language, the friction of personal intercourse under 
novel conditions, all these, acting and reacting in the 
minds of the Mother Country's guests from over-sea, must 
have irresistibly formulated or fostered in each individual 
personality the central idea of Imperial Unity ! 

If doubt existed in the mind of any as to the essential 
loyalty of the Colonies and Dependencies, it must by the 
events of the past few weeks have been for ever set at rest. 
From the moment it became known that the present occa- 
sion was to be taken advantage of to invite all portions of 
the Empire to send representatives to the Commemoration 
festivities, it was clear that the response would be universal 
and spontaneous. No considerations of personal or public 
convenience have been allowed to bar the way. Legisla- 
tures have been prorogued, sittings have been suspended 
or special sessions have been held; whilst, as the time for 
the celebrations drew near, converging lines of British 
Imperial communication from every quarter of the globe, 
have poured into London an ever swelling stream of 
visitors and guests assembling to do honour to the woman 
who has reigned for sixty years over a fifth part of the 
habitable globe. 

Never before under any conditions existing in the past 
history of the world was such a gathering possible, nor 
indeed could it have been conceived. It dwarfs into in- 
significance every previous historical concourse; every 
colour of race—white, black, brown, red or yellow—and 
every climate represented, and all joining in a mighty chord 
of harmonious and loyal congratulation. 

But between an expression of abstract loyalty in this 
form, and the taking of practical steps for the final realiza- 
tion of the Unity of the Empire, there may be found a wide 
interval. The sentiment is there, the mind is predisposed 
in the desired direction, but the knowledge which comes of 
wider experience may be wanting. What can a dweller 
from birth in Australasia know of the real essence of inter- 
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national problems and their effect upon himself or the 
future of his country? These are things not brought home 
to him in his daily life. The prices of wool or of mutton in 
the markets of Europe bulk more largely in his mind than 
the issues involved in a war in the Balkans. There is 
probably no one to point out to him that the two things are 
inter-dependent, and he will only discover it for himself if 
he be a keen observer and a student of history. For the 
bringing about of the desired result the infinite patience 
which is the essence of true statesmanship will be needed 
in its fullest development; and as the years pass on, we 
must be satisfied if we can say at the close of each—Progress 
has been made, we are nearer the goal! 

A paramount limitation will be that Colonial sentiment 
must be studied. We cannot act alone, but must carry 
public opinion in the colonies with us at every step. A 
careful study on the spot of the conditions of colonial life— 
and no one who has not acquired a knowledge of the 
subject from this point of view can possibly appreciate the 
whole question on its merits—leads irresistibly to the 
conclusion that the self-governing colonies may be led, but 
cannot be driven, in the direction of Imperial Unity. 
Unwearied care in explanation, supreme sympathy in 
treatment ‘can alone prevail. Hence it is that crude 
demands for subventions, or blunt reminders of alleged 
short-comings, as is the method in favour with some, will 
fail to produce, and must even retard, the desired result. 

In this lies the value of the marked prominence which 
has been given during the celebrations to the entertainment 
of the Colonial Premiers who have visited London. The 
welcome to the foreign potentates and notables may have 
been hearty and even enthusiastic, more especially in 
particular cases, but the heart of the nation has gone out 
in an unreserved greeting of affection towards the Colonial 
Premiers, the representatives of the Crown Colonies and 
the dependencies of the Empire and the Colonial troops. 

The British Empire League which has taken up the 
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work which the Imperial Federation League laid down, 
has played a notable part in the ceremonial. Enjoying 
the special patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty her- 
self, and with the Duke of Devonshire as its President, 
this Association has possessed exceptional advantages of 
which it has made signal use. The Colonial Office having 
heartily seconded its efforts, the provincial tour, which 
formed one of the earliest items in the programme pre- 
pared for the Colonial Premiers, was left to the manage- 
ment of the Council of the League. The reception accorded 
by Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, the opportunity thus afforded to them of 
visiting under the most favourable auspices these great 
centres of activity—coming more particularly as these visits 
did before the supreme rush of the later festivities—cannot 
but have been in the highest degree gratifying to the 
Premiers ; whilst, as the programme of the celebrations 
progressed, they must have realized that no guests were 
more honoured, a fact which will not fail to be brought home 
in due course to the minds of those whom they represent. 

Three aspects of the celebration may be worthy of special 
note. . 

The effect upon public opinion in the Mother-country 
regarding Colonial questions. 

The effect upon opinion in the Colonies of the reception 
accorded to the Colonial representatives. 

The effect upon the minds of foreign visitors of the whole 
ceremonial. 

From each of these points of view the influence must have 
been an influence for good from the Imperial standpoint. 

Ignorance of fact as regards the Colonies themselves 
is still a characteristic of public opinion at home. Every 
speech delivered by a Colonial Premier has reached a new 
audience, and has conveyed information to willing ears. 
Canada has told of her boundless mineral resources, wheat 
area and capacity for export of surplus food supply ; West 
Australia of her unparalleled wealth of undeveloped 
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auriferous territory; New Zealand of her gold, coal, 
mutton and wool, and Africa and Australasia generally of 
similar riches awaiting development. Alike to the capitalist 
and the artizan such information must have suggested 
openings for enterprise, or of benefit in the future, whilst 
the further thought must have followed on reflection— 
‘Why should these advantages not be secured to us 
preferentially by mutual concession upon a commercial 
basis? If our capital is to be invested in distant lands 
why should it not continue to enjoy the protection of the 
flag ? If our food must come from over-sea let our kinsmen 
provide it, and so the supply be independent of the chances 
of wars between nations over whose actions we have no 
control, or of combinations to humble us on the part of the 
foreigner.’ And the answer will come back that it should 
be so, and that even the gospel of cheapness shall not 
prevail against it. ‘‘ The general character and situation of 
a people must determine which sort of government is fitted 
for them,” said Edmund Burke in his oration on ‘“‘ Concilia- 
tion with America.” The situation of this country to-day 
demands above all things that food supply should be 
constant. To this end if even sacrifices be necessary, 
sacrifices must be made ; but there can be nothing worthy 
to be styled sacrifice in a policy of mutual concession, 
directed towards mutual advantages, and conducing to 
mutual safety in the bonds of peace. 

The Colonial visitors will likewise have learned much, 
and will have obtained moreover that which will be an 
abiding possession with them when they return to their 
homes, namely, a knowledge of the power and wealth of the 
Mother-land such as no other experience could have im- 
parted. Granted that we have been seen at our best. 
Granted that we have put forth all our energies in the 
effort to worthily celebrate the great occasion. The will 
has been accompanied by the power or the will would 


have been in vain, and whether by witnessing the wealth 
of the Metropolis, the resources of our manufacturing 
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centres, or the power of our fleet, or whether by any other 
means this idea has been impressed upon our guests, they 
cannot but have had their hearts stirred by the thought 
that all this wealth, all these resources and all that power 
are in the possession of an Empire of which they form part, 
whose protection they command and may, if they choose, 
continue to enjoy. 

Our foreign visitors may be assumed to have participated 
in the ceremonial with mingled feelings. For them the 
considerations alluded to point a different moral. They 
suggest neglected opportunities which can never be renewed, 
or a genius for the expansion of empire to which their 
peoples are strangers. By what subtle magic has this 
great framework of government been reared? By what 
political alchemy have the parts been so fashioned as to 
cohere, neither language, colour, nor religion forming any 
bar to inclusion nor acting asasolvent ? Here is a problem 
which may well give them pause! The point is not one to 
elaborate. This is neither the time nor is the present the 
occasion to discuss it more fully. 

As was only natural suggestions without number have 
been made, and many schemes have been inaugurated 
for the perpetuation of the memory of the event. With- 
out in any sense criticizing any of these, I have myself 
ventured upon a suggestion which perhaps I may here 
be permitted to repeat. What is wanted, as it seems 
to me, is something which will mark to all the world in 
an outward and visible manner, and in unmistakable terms, 
the fact that a ‘Greater Britain” has been added to the 
Empire and consolidated therein, a result mainly achieved 
during the sixty years of Her Majesty’s reign. The clearest 
and most emphatic means by which this can be attained is 
by an alteration in the Royal Arms, which from the earliest 
times have represented emblematically, in accordance with 
the laws of Heraldry, the geographical changes in the 
empire. Thus, the Norman kings carried on their shield 
simply the three lions ‘‘of England,” now so well known 
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and still forming part of the Royal Arms. The Plantagenets 
added the lilies of France as indicating their claim to the 
sovereignty of that kingdom. With these symbols the 
House of Stuart combined the Scottish lion and the Irish 
harp, whilst in the beginning of this century the House 
of Hanover dropped out the French lilies as being no 
longer appropriate. How therefore can the fact of expan- 
sion of Empire under Queen Victoria be more emphatically 
expressed than by once more modifying the emblems which 
appear in the Royal Coat of Arms, and including within 
their number a device emblematic of the addition of the 
Colonies and Dependencies of Great Britain to the Empire? 
Every foreign government would have notification of the 
fact. Every public building in the kingdom upon which in 
the future the Royal Arms were affixed would bear testimony 
to the change. Every State paper and document upon 
which they appear would record it. Above all, the highest 
compliment which it is in the power of the sovereign to 
bestow would be paid to the “ Greater Britain” which has 
now become part of the Empire. As a symbol of Imperial 
Unity there is nothing which could be done which would 
be more conclusive than an alteration such as this. 

Of the far reaching effects which may flow from the 
Victorian commemoration it is too early to speak in 
detail. The prophetic eye, piercing futurity, may conjure 
up a vision of empire ever strengthening and consolidating 
with the lapse of time, and owing much to the impulse 
given in this memorable year. But these things are for 
posterity. Of the first fruits only may we hope to be 
partakers, and of these there are samples even now to our 
hand. Canada is voluntarily offering us preferences in trade 
without so much as hinting at an equivalent. South Africa 
desires to contribute towards the maintenance of the 
Imperial fleet. Australia has sent of her abundance a 
mighty free will offering from her flocks. For a parallel to 
these alone you may search in vain the annals of history. 
The great empires of the past have vanished and only the 
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student can recall so much as their boundaries. Their 
foundations were laid in oppression and in force and their 
cohesion was of the sword. For us it has been reserved to 
consolidate a world-wide empire in the bonds of affection 
and of justice. Happy indeed should be the people who 
are in such a case, and thrice happy their descendants for 
whom the full fruition is in store. That it may be so must 
surely be the supreme wish and fervent hope of every loyal 
subject of Her Majesty, thus echoing to-day that pious 
sentiment of the grandest of our poets :-— 


‘* Chou, who of Chy fuer avace, didst build up this 
Brittannick Empive to a glovivus and enviable height, 
with all her Daughter Islands about her, stay ws in 
this felecitic.” 
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QUARTERLY REPORT ON SEMITIC STUDIES 
AND ORIENTALISM. 


By Pror. Dr. Epwarp Monret. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

THE celebrated Realencyhlopaidie fiir protestantische Theologie und Kirche, 
known to all theologians, is about to appear in a third edition, brought 
out by A. Hauck; two volumes have already appeared,* they include 
several interesting articles for Oriental studies of Astarté, Baal, the text of 
the Old Testament, etc. The 7th volume, published by the “Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes” (religious science section), under the general title of 
“Etudes de critique et dhistoire,”+ also contains many recollections of 
our science: the anti-islamic poet Imrou’ou’l-Kais (H. Derenbourg), the 
vision of Gorgorios, an unpublished Ethiopian text (J. Deramey), the 
religion of Assurbanipal (A. Quentin), who, according to the researches 
of the Assyriologian savant, had dedicated a creed, almost exclusive, 
to the goddess Istar. 

With regard to Mr. Quentin’s work, it will be seen, as we have already 
noticed in our April report, how much the attention of historians of 
religion is attracted to this ancient religious centre of Babylonic Assyria. 
It is there, in that cradle of mankind, one of the most remote. as regards 
time which is known, that searchers endeavour more and more to discover 
the origin of Gnosticism. The Gnosis is really, both as regards foundation 
and form, idea and conduct, essentially Oriental ; we must not be surprised 
if they seek in the East and especially in Assyric Babylonia, the secret of 
their birth. This is the endeavour which Mr. Anzt has made quite 
recently, in the large collection of the “ Zexte und Untersuchungen sur 
Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur” published by Gebhardt and 
Harnack. 

It is in the same direction that a very interesting study has been made 
by Mr. E. Rochat upon Manicheism,§ whose conclusions are, that the 
influence of Christianity upon the religious system of Mani, is next to 
nothing, and that the origin of Manicheism is therefore simply Oriental. 
These Theses seem to us more and more established by specialists, 
historians, and Orientalists. The Hebraic philosopher Alexandrin Philon 
whose genius and sound touch with the Semitic East and Hellenism, 
which he has endeavoured to unite in a superior synthesis, is actually the 
subject of an important work. A critical edition of his works, brought out 


* Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1896—1897. 

+ Paris, Leroux, 1896. 

t Zur Frage nach dem Ursprung des Gnostizismus, Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1897. 
8 Essai sur Mint et sa doctrine, Geneva, Georg et Cie., 1897. 
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with great care, has been prepared by Messrs. Cohn and Wendland ;* after 
Mangey’s celebrated edition, nothing like it has been undertaken as 
regards the works of Philon. The publishers are to be congratulated. 
We draw attention to the connection of the same Greco-Hebraic world 
and the Hellenic pagan influences with Judaism in a memoir of Schiires 
called “ Die Juden im bosporanischen Reiche und die Genossenschaften 
der veBoperor Oedy byvorov ebendaselbst.”+ 


BiBLicAL HEBREW AND ARAMAIC.—OLD TESTAMENT. 


The excellent grammar of Biblical Aramean, by Strack, which we recom- 
mended to our readers in our report for April 1896, is about to reappear 
in a second and greatly revised edition.t The so important study of the 
Old Testament in the Septuagint translation, is now singularly simplified, 
by the completion of the marvellous work entitled “ A Concordance to the 
Septuagint, and the other Greek versions of the Old Testament” (including 
the Apocryphal Books), by the late Edwin Hatch and Henry A. Redpath, 
The 6th and final part (zpos—’wxpiacrs) of this valuable repertury so 
remarkably well written, is about to appear. A concordance of all proper 
names in the Septuagint is in preparation. 

The history and geography of Palestine has become enriched by a 
valuable document, namely : “A plan of the environs of Jerusalem,” pub- 
lished by Schick in the “ Zeitschrift des deutschen Palaestina-Vereins ” 
(Band xix, Heft 3, Leipzig, 1896), and accompanied by a very complete 
commentary by Schick and Benzinger, where all the Arabic names figure 
of the localities mentioned in the plan. The ‘‘ Introduction to the Old 
Testament,” by Cornill, which we need not praise here, will appear in a 
third and fourth edition) greatly revised, inasmuch as the author there 
treats of the Apocryphal books of the Old Testament and the Pseudepi- 
graphs (Book of Enoch, Jubilee, etc.). The study of the Apocrypha 
and the Pseudepigraphs becomes of greater importance. It has been 
enriched lately by a publication of the highest interest: “ The Original 
Hebrew of a portion of Ecclesiasticus (xxxix. 15 to xlix. 11) together with 
the early versions and an English translation, followed by the quotations 
from Ben Sira in Rabbinical literature, edited by Cowley and Neubauer 
(with two fascimiles).”"| To this work, edited with great care, must be 
added the publication of the facsimile of the original Hebrew.** The 
discovery of a portion of the Hebrew text of Ecclesiasticus has had the 
effect of a judicious warning to the savants who are trying to reconstruct 


* Philonis Alexandrini opera que supersunt, Vols. I, and II., Berolini, Reimer, 
1896—1897. 

+ Berlin, Reimer, 1897. (Sitzungsberichte der Konigl. preuss. Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften zu Berlin. ) 

+ Grammatik des biblischen Aramiisch, 2t¢ Auflage, Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1897. 

§ gr. 4. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1897. 

| Einleitung in das Alte Testament, 3¢¢ und 4te Aufi., Freiburg i. B. und Leipzig, Mohr, 
1896. 

| 4°. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1897. 

** Collotype facsimiles of the Oxford Fragment of Ecclesiasticus, Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1897. 
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the lost text. Many Hebraists have attempted to reconstruct such and 
such a fragment of the Book of Jesus, son of Sirach, by comparing their 
attempts with the recovered original fragments, but the difference is so 
great that one would hesitate hereafter to attempt such a hazardous piece 
of work. 

SYRIAC. 


“The American Journal of Semitic languages and literatures” (continu- 
ing “'Hebraica ”) of January 1897 contains an interesting document. It 
is acommentary on Deuteronomy, taken from the four German manuscripts, 
which comprise the ]}5] 5 sol (Treasury of Secrets) of Gregory Abulfaraj 
Bar-Hebreeus (edited by G. Kerber). We hear with much satisfaction 
that the complete edition of the “Treasury,” by Bar-Hebrzeus will soon be 
published. Another publication worthy of attention is that of Charles: 
The Apocalypse of Baruch translated from the Syriac, edited with an 
introduction, notes and indices.* Attention is drawn finally in the “ Revue 
de YOrient cbrétien” (No. 1, Paris, 1897), which has published already 
several Syriac documents, to a study of M. Nau, upon the unedited parts 
of the Ecclesiastical chronicle attributed to Denys de Tellmahré (died a.p. 
845). 

ARABIC LEXICOGRAPHY. 


This is the general title of a not quite recent work that we desire to 
study, but one which by its size, its intrinsic value, and the enormous 
amount of labour which it has necessitated, will remain for a long time 
new, and will merit the qualification of classic. It is scarcely four years 
since this gigantic work, which began to appear in 1863, has left the press. 
We refer to the grand Arabic dictionary of Lane, entitled 4x Arabic 
English lexicon, derived from the best and the most copious eastern sources, 
in two books, the first containing all the classical words, and significations 
commonly known to the learned among the Arabs, the second, those that 
are of rare occurrence and not commonly known.7 Since the fifth part of 
the work was published, Lane died, in the year 1876, after thirty-four years 
of labour at the lexicon ; the three last parts of the book (from ¢—) 
were edited by Stanley Lane Poole, who has prefixed to the sixth part of the 
lexicon a memoir on the life of the great scholar. With regard to Vol. IL, 
which was to have contained rare words and explanations, it was never 
published. ‘‘ I am obliged to admit,” writes the editor, “that the materials 
are wanting. Some few articles are partly prepared, but are not sufficient 
to warrant any prospect of this part of the work being completed.” The 
Arabic title of the lexicon ry x» has been adopted by the author in 
imitation of that given to his lexicon by El Firiizabadi, it has two meanings 
“The flow of the Sea” and the extension of the Kamiis. It would not be 
immaterial to note this title, which characterizes exactly the work of the 
learned Arabist. In a very interesting preface, the author explains briefly 
the history of the Arabic language, which was termed, on account of its 


* London, Adam and Charles Black, 1896. 
+ 8 Vol. gr. in 4° (3064 pages), London, Williams and Norgate, 1863— 1893. 
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incomparable excellence “el-loghat,” or “the language.” The classical 
poetry and the remains of classical prose are used by the Arabic scholars, 
who wrote lexicological works, as authorities ; but the prose, being more 
liable to corruption, was regarded as less worthy of reliance than the poetry. 
The classical Arabic books in prose and poetry are the principal original 
sources from which the Arabic lexicons and lexicological works have been 
derived. Lane gives in his preface a brief account of the most important 
Arabic lexicons of the learned among the Arabs : for instance the “Eyn” 
{unt uS) ascribed to El Khalil (died a.H. 170 or 175), which has served 
in a great measure as the basis of many other lexicons ; the Sihah of El 
Jowhari (died a.H. 398); the Kamiis of El Firtizabadi (died a.u. 816), and 
so forth. The author lays stress chiefly upon the “ Taj-el-’Ariis,” that 
enormous compilation, which is said to have teen commenced in Cairo 
soon after the middle of the last century of our era, by the Seyyid Murtada 
Ez-Zebidi (died A.D. 1791). ‘As the Taj-el-’Aris,” writes Lane, “is the 
medium from which I have drawn most of the contents of my lexicon, I 
must state more fully the grounds upon which I determined to make so 
great a use of it. Not long after I became acquainted with this enormous 
work, I heard it asserted by some people in Cairo that the Seyyid Murtada 
was not its author, that it was compiled by a certain learned man (whose 
name I could not ascertain) who, coming to Cairo with this work, on his 
way from Western Africa to Mekkeh as a pilgrim, and fearing to lose it in 
the desert journey, committed it to the Seyyid Murtad4, to be safely kept 
until his return: that he died during his onward journey, or during his 
return towards Cairo: and that the Seyyid Murtada published it as his own 
composition. This grave accusation brought against the reputed author of 
the Taj-el-’Ariis, imposed upon me the necessity of proving or disproving 
its authenticity. ... Having fully satisfied myself of the authenticity of 
the Taj-el-’Artis, as well as of its intrinsic value, my next object was to cause 
a careful transcription of it to be commenced without delay, although, while 
I remained in Cairo, I made use of copies belonging to the libraries of 
mosques. .. . The transcription of my own copy, and its collation, ex- 
tended over a period of more than thirteen years. . .. As soon as a few 
pages of my copy of the Taj-el-’Ariis had been transcribed, I commenced 
the work of translation and composition from its originals. I did not 
hesitate to write my lexicon in English rather than in Latin, because the 
latter language is not sufficiently copious. For several years I continued to 
collect all that I required for a lexicon as complete as it was possible for 
me to make it.” 

The quotation we have given, explains better than we should be able to 
do the fundamental character and real worth of Lane’s work. It is im- 
possible in a Report such as this, which is restricted to a limited number 
of pages in this Review, to make a complete study, and a detailed 
analysis of the authoritative work of the illustrious Arabist. But it is 
essential to give it an exact characteristic and just appreciation. 

To judge the work of Lane judicially, one must examine it, and compare 
it with other lexicographical works of both European Arabists and Arabic 
savants. One is struck at first sight by the colossal work the author under- 
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took, and can understand that he could write these words: ‘“ Nearly twenty 
years have now elapsed since I commenced this work. Had I foreseen 
that the whole labour of the composition must fall upon me or the project 
be abandoned, and had I also foreseen the length of time that it would 
require of me, unaided, I should certainly not have had the courage 
to undertake it.” The lexicon, and it is here that exists one of its greatest 
merits, is of extraordinary copiousness; it is the most remarkable of 
all other lexicographical works composed on the Arabic language by 
Europeans. One cannot but bestow the highest praises upon the author 
for his great competency, for the happy use that he made of Oriental com- 
pilations, and the judicious choice of Arabic quotations, which he has 
culled from their Oriental sources. 

If we compare Lane’s work with the principal Arabic dictionaries written 
by European scholars (Freytag, Dozy, Biberstein-Kazimirski, etc.), we 
perceive immediately a great difference. The works of Freytag, etc., are 
lexicons in the real sense of the word, that is to say, that they possess the 
relative conciseness, and, above all, the preciseness, which one expects in 
works of this class. Under each Arabic word are enumerated the various 
meanings which it may possess with examples. It is not so with Lane’s 
book, which properly speaking is not a lexicon, but an encyclopedic 
dictionary. 

This encyclopedia-like character appears plainly when one compares the 
work of Lane with the analogous works of Arabic scholars of which it 
is the echo and the continuer. To be able to enter into this essential 
character of the literary monument raised up by Lane, it is sufficient 
to compare in Lane, and in the Kamis, for example, or the Taj-el-’Aris 
some typical words such as =, Jeo, be, etc., and to read after that the 
same articles in the so-called lexicons (Freytag, etc.). In the work of Lane 
all roots and all words lead not only to a complete exposé of the wealth 
of the Arabic language, but also to a list of Arabic literary authorities. 
The Arabic-English lexicon of Lane is like the grand dictionary of Littré 
for the French language, which is also a work so essentially encyclopedic 
that it had to be published in an abridged and abbreviated form, which has 
made it a lexicon in the full sense of the word. Lane has rendered the 
greatest of services to the lexicographic and linguistic science of Europe, 
by placing in the hands of learned men who are in no sense specialists in 
the Arabic language and literature, the great Oriental encyclopedic works, 
named Kamis, T4j-el-’Ariis, etc. It required his science added to his iron 
will to carry through such an astounding enterprise, which at first sight 
seemed beyond human strength. 


ARABIC LITERATURE. 


The first work to be noticed in the Arabic literary world, is a new edition 
of “Commentaires sur le Diwan d’Al-Hansa,” by P. Cheikho, which 
is issued by the busy press of Beyrouth.* We have already referred to the 
first edition of this publication in our Report for April, 1896. As the 


* Edition critique avec supplément et tables, Beyrouth, Imprimerie catholique, 1896. 
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editor says in his preface “ Among the poetesses of ancient Arabia, Al- 
Hansa incontestably occupies the first rank. Her elegies on her brothers 
M(t’awiah and Sahr, killed in the razzias a few years before the Hegira have 
yielded the only apotheoses that the Arabs knew, the honour of passing 
into a proverb.” 

This new edition is based upon manuscripts preserved at Cairo, Aleppo, 
Beyrouth, and Berlin. The Aleppo manuscript, a non-vocalized and very 
incorrect copy, written by a Mussulman Sheikh in Yemen, had served 
as a base for the first edition. That of Cairo (dated a.H. 620) very rich in 
notes, and of which a photogravure specimen is reproduced in the volume 
in question, has been the base of the new edition now before us. 

The so-called Beyrouth manuscript, having been obtained at Mosul and 
deposited at Beyrouth in the Oriental Library of the Jesuit fathers at the 
time the edition we speak of was completed, the different readings of this 
manuscript were published in a supplement attached to the book. Many 
useful tables have been added to the text; they include rst a list of the 
poems of Al-Hansa in verse, with metric information, and the order of the 
pieces in the principal manuscripts, 2nd observaticns on the philologists 
and commentators named in the Diwan; 3rd A vocabulary of annotated 
words ; 4th An index of proper names ; 5th A geographical list of names of 
places ; 6th A list of quoted proverbs, etc. ; and finally, the most interest- 
ing work, a nomenclature of the customs of the ancient Arabs, such as can 
be deduced from the Diwan. 

This new and well printed edition, is well worthy of the attention of 
specialists on account of its critical character, and its numerous additions. 
The Catholic press of Beyrouth is about to publish another work of the 
greatest interest, that is the first portion of a collection of ‘Arabic 
poetesses,” also by P. Cheikho.* We shall reserve ourselves to speak at 
length of this work, till such time as the other announced portions shall 
have been published. We can, however, already vouch that it tends 
to confirm this theme, that in Islam, notwithstanding the institutions which 
place woman in an inferior position, this, like elsewhere has not often 
shone in the first rank both in literature and in every branch of human 
activity. This is an assertion to which we shall return at another time. 

We describe an original pamphlet by G. Jacob, the author of the very 
practical ‘‘ Arabic Bible-Chrestomathy ’’+ based on the statements that can 
be established between the Old Testament and the ancient Arab authors. { 
We make mention, in this respect, of another collection also very practical, 
which appeared some years ago and is accompanied by a glossary and 
notes; it is entitled Chrestomathia Qorani Arabica by Nallino.§ I do 
not want to close this review of Arab literature without drawing the atten- 
tion to a curious collection of Arab proverbs, collected at Jerusalem and 
published by Lydia Einsler in the “Zeitschrift des deutschen Palzestina- 


“ NASv wg -e > shI less ly SF coll gels 

+ Berlin, Reuther, 1888. 

t Altarabische Parallelen zum Alten Testament, Berlin, Mayer und Miiller, 1897. 
§ Lipsiz, Wolfgang Gerhard, 1893. 
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Vereins” (Heft 2, 1896) and of which I shall be satisfied in giving an 
alluring specimen : 
US sual Y Jue shale WW oJ 
“If thy friend is made of honey, do not lick him up entirely.” 
TRAVELS THROUGH ARABIA. 
Several narratives of journeys in Arabia have recently appeared. The 
most captivating is that of the well-known Strasbourg professor, J. Euting, 
of which he has published the first part.* It is an account of his journey 
in 1883-84, and during which he copied the important Nabatean inscrip- 
tions, which have been interpreted and edited by him some years ago.t d 
at, The account of the first portion of his journey, which has just seen the C 
L light, and which is full of drawings by the author himself, conducts us from ¢ 
Damascus to Hajel (+) through ‘Orman, K4f, Gydf and the Nefid. This ] 
: narrative is of the greatest interest, on account of the details he gives us of a 
| the customs of the nomads and the sedentary tribes, of the position given r 
to women in the interior of Arabia, of the Druses, the Wahhabis, etc. . 
Euting has preserved an excellent souvenir of the desert, and we can well a 
understand his enthusiasm. He says: “In the desert there is absolute t 
- independence, no need of money, air of an incomparable purity, an t 
i enlivening freshness at nights, complete absence of insects, abundance of b 
odoriferous fire-wood and a perfect bed in the pearly sand!” We notice y, 
some remarks of a valuable historical or philological character : for example i 
upon the Arabic as spoken at Kaf, etc. ; upon the ancient name of the k 
¢ oasis of Gyof, which was formerly called Dumah. Euting perceives in the ( 
{ name of Duhma (és) the M9} spoken of in Es. xxi. 11. We sincerely a 
[ hope that the second portion of Euting’s narrative will appear soon. y: 
The same publisher has published an account of another voyage, full fc 
3 also of observations of a similar kind. The author, L. Hirsch, traversed a 
f part of Southern Arabia, more especially the Mahra and the Hadramit.}{ e 
It was not without difficulties that he succeeded in penetrating into the ti 
7 interior of this inhospitable region. An etymological detail of geography : “ 
| L the name Hadramiit (»* 4 = pypsym Gen. x. 26) possesses, according . 
é to Hirsch, the same signification as »4> and ile, viz., that of the country - 
“par excellence of cities” that is to say a civilized country in contradis- . 
tinction to the desert and nomad country (&»b). . 
Finally we announce the publication by M. van Berchem of some P 
interesting Arabic inscriptions, collected by him in Syria (Zeitschrift des ( 
9 deutschen Palzstina-Vereins, Heft 2, 1896) one, amongst them, coming . 
| H from Haram of Hebron, and dated 732 of the Hegira. P: 
| * Tagbuch einer Reise in Inner-Arabien, 1° Theil, Leiden, Brill, 1896. a 
: + Nabataische Inschriften aus Arabien, Berlin, Reimer, 1885. 
| t Reisen in Stid-Arabien, Mahra-land und Hadramit, Leiden, Brill, 1897. x 
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NATIVE AND EUROPEAN ARABIC 
GRAMMARIANS. 


A REPLY TO PROF. DE GOEJE. 
By Dr. M. C. Howe tt, c.1.£. 


In my article, last October, on “ Native and European Grammarians of 


Arabic,” I remarked that iol, as a technical term of grammar, “is ambigu- 
ous, equally applicable to a particle and a noun, as explained in the 
Glossary prefixed to Part I. of my Grammar,” which refers to pp. 300-1 of 
Dieterici’s Ibn ‘Akil’s Commentary on the A/fiya, showing that io! is so 
applied by Ibn Malik and Ibn ‘Akil. Prof. de Goeje, neglecting this 
reference, preferred to consult Lane, who states (p. 38, col. i.) that io! is, 
“in grammar, a particle, as being a kind of auxiliary; including the 
article ‘Sb the preposition, the conjunction, and the interjection ; but not 
the adverbial noun”; and on this dictum, for which Lane cites no authorities, 
the Professor relies to disprove my remark. Probably no authorities could 
be found. The modern Indian author of the Kashshaf Lstilahat al 
Funin, as much a foreigner to the Arabs as any European scholar, 
in one place (p. 100), says that #.!, “according to grammarians and 
logicians, is the particle, opposed to the noun and the verb”; but in another 
(p. 183) contradicts himself by speaking of ‘‘ the go! of exception,” which, 
as will be seen, include noun, verb, and particle. I have found #o\ used by 
Arab native grammarians to signify (1) a letter characteristic of a particular 
formation ; (2) a word, whether a noun, adverbial or non-adverbial, a verb, 
or a particle; (3) a group of two or more words forming a compound 
expression. Thus Ibn Ya‘ish (p. 736, § 18) speaks of “ the So! of diminu- 
tion,” meaning the ,5 characteristic of the diminutive formation. The 


same author (p. 444, § 11) refers to “the cg, like ) and a here 
meaning farticles ; and (pp. 948-9) mentions non-adverbial nouns, like 


ge, and adverbial nouns, like and oh among “the tye! of condi- 
tion.” Such nouns are styled Gstyol by Ibn Malik and Ibn ‘Akil (A/ftya, 
pp. 300-1), Ibn Hisham (Sharh Shudhir adh Dhahab, p. 117), Ar Radi 
(vol. ii., pp. 210, 215, 216, 217), and Al Fakihi (vol. i, pp. 193-4). Ibn 
Hisham (Audahk al Masalik, p. 89) says “ Exception has eight !,0! : two 
particles ... and two verbs . . . and two words used sometimes as verbs, and 
sometimes as particles...and two nouns.” Al Fakibi (vol. ii., p. 160) 
expresses himself in similar terms. And, when Ibn Ajurrim (p. 11) 
enumerates the “ particles of exception,” his commentator Khalid al 
Azhari (p. 102) corrects him with the observation “he means the so, 
which he names articles by predominance,” ze, because the particle 
predominates among the exceptives. The term i! of exception is applied 
by Ibn Hisham (Sharh Shudhiir adh Dhahab, pp. 92-3) and Abu-n Naja 


(Gloss on the Commentary of Khalid al Azhari, p. 104) to pee which is 
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a verb, and os ’, which is compounded of a particle and a verb; and by 
Al Ushmiini (vol. ii., p. 222) to leave J, which consists of three words, two 


particles and a noun, or a particle and two nouns, according to different 
explanations. Other authorities might easily be added ; but the references 
already given are sufficient to show that Lane’s explanation of #! as a 
technical term of grammar is defective and erroneous. And the fact that 
it could be put forth by so profound a scholar as Lane, and be adopted 
and upheld by so eminent a Professor as M. De Goeje, is a striking 
demonstration of the fallibility of European scholarship when not based 
upon native authority. 

The Professor, while admitting the learning of the native grammarians, 
adds that “ We have at our disposal means of judging which they did not 
possess. Thus, for example, we are better qualified than they were to 
determine the origin and signification of the prefixes and suffixes of the 
Perfect and Imperfect. Now, the “prefixes”’ here mentioned, e., the 
aoristic letters (& lee! 49>), are explained in § 89 of Wright’s Grammar 
as “Prefixed Pronouns expressing the Nominative.” But this explana- 
tion, commended by De Goeje as “clear and simple,” contains only one 
word “ prefixed,” which is not entirely wrong. For these letters are not 
pronouns, nor do they express the nominative. If they were, then the 
subject of the aorist (or imperfect) would always be a pronoun prefixed to 
the verb, namely, the letter in question. But the subject of the aorist is 


’ s oo 


° Sc- = ° . sc - 
often not a pronoun at all, as in «) qy,& Zaid strikes and w+» —,s 
Hiind strikes, where the subject is an explicit noun, and there is 
no room for any pronoun expressing the nominative. The Professor 
seems to admit the force of this reasoning in the analogous case of 


SC C--- 

mp eure Hind struck, where he has abandoned the position that 
the quiescent — is a pronoun expressing the nominative. And even 
when the subject of the aorist is a pronoun, that pronoun is 


- 20 


. * » CE - x * 

either latent, as in qy,el J strike, or suffixed to the verb, as in opr, 
where the pronoun is the » interposed between the verb ye: and the sign 
of inflection, ze., the y. In no case is the subject ever prefixed to the 
verb, because it is a common-place of Arabic syntax that the nominative 
governed by the verb never precedes the verb. And therefore, though 


. = er . . . . 
the — in ev, ¢hou struckest is a pronoun expressing the nominative 
oo * 
governed by the verb, the — in ,<5 shou strikest is not so. As to the 


term “prefixed,” the aoristic letter, in relation to the preterite, may be 
called a prefix, since it is prefixed to the preterite to convert the preterite 
into the aorist ; but, in relation to the aorist, of which itis an integral part, 
it should rather be called “ preformative.”” Being only part of a word, it 
has no independent signification, z.e., no signification independently of the 
other letters of the aorist. In combination with those letters, its effect is, 
as Ar Radi says, to “notify the agent,” by which he means that it serves 
to premonish the hearer, before the expression or subaudition of the 
agent, that he may expect the agent of this particular aorist to be of a 
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- 2» C@- 
certain person, gender, or number. Thus, when the speaker says <>;e, 


the ., notifies to the hearer that the agent, to be afterwards expressed or 
understood, will be of the 3rd person, and probably of the masculine 
gender, though its number is uncertain; but, whether it is to be an 


et , CS ae 7 -ce é ~ - 28 a 3 
explicit noun, like +33 Zaid, guy! the two Zaids, and wx} the Zaids, or 


a latent pronoun » he, or it, the hearer has no means of determining 
until the completion of the sentence, when he will either find an agent 
expressed, or perceive from the omission of the agent that he is to supply 
an appropriate pronoun. It is in this sense of notification, or premonition, 


that the ! of Sa is said by Lane (p. 2, col. ili.) to be “significant of the 
speaker,” which should rather have been expressed as “significant of the 
ist person singular.” But the ! of Goyal I strike does not express the 
agent “| Zany more than the ¢ of eyes in O43 eye Zaid strikes or the 
— of a) in ae os Hind strikes expresses the agent 1) Zaid or 
er) Hind. Wright’s explanation then is erroneous and misleading ; and can 


only have the effect of plunging the uninstructed reader into confusion. As 
for the suffixes, Professor de Goeje, as remarked above, has abandoned the 


*.¢ . C. Se . . 
untenable position that the — in es, and l#,< is a pronoun expressing 
the nominative; and he now complains that Wright “ would never have 


cC--- 


thought it possible that he could be suspected of taking the ~ in wy ,~ 
for anything but the feminine termination.” ‘This complaint comes very 
oddly from the Professor, because not only did Wright expressly state that 
the « was a pronoun expressing the nominative, but the Professor has 
reproduced this statement verbatim (see page 50 of the 1st, and page 55 of 
the 3rd edition of Wright’s Grammar). He adds that I “might as well 
have accused Wright of mistaking the termination w» for a pronoun.” 
What can be said to this? If, as the context seems to show, the Professor 


. . . . <-> c- . * 
is speaking of the gy» in such expressions as oye: ¢hey strike, then the 9 zs 
a pronoun; while the wy, or, more accurately, the presence of the y, is the 


sign of the indicative mood, as its absence would be the sign of the 
subjunctive or apocopate (jussive). 


a= . . . _ 
I come now to J, which is of two kinds. For, when prefixed to a 
participle, as in <>)! and 9,4, it is a conjunct (not a demonstrative) 


noun ; and, when prefixed to a non-participial noun, as in pla and Sys, 
it is a particle (not a noun of any kind). When Professor de Goeje says 
that all native grammarians do not call ja particle, I fancy that he must 
be referring to the first kind. Now Wright, followed by De Goeje, asserts 
that 5, apparently of either kind, is a demonstrative noun ; and the latter 
Professor roundly affirms that the “native scholars who include the 
article “y among the particles . . . are certainly mistaken.” The burden of 
proof lies on the two Professors, whose only argument seems to be that 
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: : o- a ' bs -c- -~ 

there isa J in J, as there is in VS, and that the J in pet and wo) 
- = . ‘ ° 

is evidently demonstrative. The J, however, in !5 has no demonstrative 


force, being a mere particle added to the demonstrative for the purpose of 
distinguishing the distant (a?) from the near (¢/7s), while the demonstra- 


tion is effected by the'3 alone. If therefore the J of y were identical 


. ' rs 2 ° ° . 
with the J of Us, which is not allowed by native grammarians, it would 


not make i a demonstrative. And the <7 of peal and oll is said by some 
to denote presence (not demonstration), and by others to be redundant. 
The argument therefore breaks down at all points. 

My criticism upon Wright’s explanation of ny jai ls was that it is not 
the explanation commonly accepted among native authorities. This being 
a case where authorities differ, Wright was of course at liberty to adopt 
the explanation which De Goeje assures us ‘“‘he thought correct.” But 
he ought to have mentioned the other also, because, whatever Fleischer 
may have thought, it holds the field among native writers, and is therefore 
most likely to be met by the student in commentaries, glosses, and similar 
works. 

The meaning of my remark on § 196 was that Ss and ys, when used 
as names of measures or paradigms, should be printed without Tanwin, 
because they are then diptote, as is correctly explained in § 309, 4, 7. A 
glance at $$ 237 and 331 of the Mufassal, as edited by Broch and Jahn, 
will show the proper way of printing such measures. 

In reply to my objection that Wright’s view of the origin of as and ons 
was opposed to “the concurrent statements of Ibn Hisham and Al 
Ushmini,” Professor de Goeje intimates that ‘“‘the correctness of this 
view cannot be questioned notwithstanding ‘the concurrent statements of 
Ibn Hishim and Al Ushmiini’ and whatever other authorities Dr. Howell 
may choose to cite.” This being mere assertion, and not argument, merits 
no further notice. 

Professor de Goeje asks whether I can find no better place for the 
adverbs than in the middle of the prepositions, which are particles. I 
suggest that they should rather be placed among the nouns, to which 
division of the parts of speech they admittedly belong. 

I regret having overlooked § 120, vem. a; but since Professor de Goeje 
has directed my attention to it, I must point out that it seems to contain 
only half the required information, since it says nothing about zxtransitive 


reduplicated verbs of the form Js with their numerous exceptions. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES OF 
ORIENTALISTS. 


iy KR. N. Cost, tie 


From the 5th to the r2th September next, there will be held in Paris a 
Congress of Oriental Scholars. It is to France that science is indebted for 
the conception of this institution. It first met in Paris in 1873, and Con- 
gresses have since been held in London, St. Petersburg, Florence, Berlin, 
Leyden, Vienna, Stockholm, and Geneva. After a lapse of twenty-four 
years, Paris again offers a hospitable welcome not only to European, but 
also to American, North African, and Asiatic, scholars. Membership is 
open to all, who send in their names, in England, to Messrs. Luzac, 46, 
Gt. Russell Street, London, W.C., and pay the nominal subscription (16s.). 
The languages permitted to be used hitherto in communications, either 
oral or written, have, generally, been French, English, German, and Italian.* 
The business is divided into sections with a certain number of general 
meetings. Excursions, entertainments, visits to museums, etc., are also 
provided. 

The advantage derived from these Congresses has been great, and, it is 
to be hoped, will continue. They meet after intervals of one to three 
years,t generally in August and September, when many of the members 
are free from official duties. Delegates from States or learned bodies, 
from various parts of the world also attend these Congresses, at which 
scholars of different countries, who might never have had a chance of 
meeting, interchange ideas, and form friendships. ‘The main object, how. 
ever, of these Congresses is the impetus and solidarity imparted to Oriental 
studies. I have attended the Congresses of London (1874), St. Peters- 
burg (1876), Florence (1878), Berlin (1881), Leyden (1883), Vienna 
(1886), and Stockholm (1889), and I am deeply sensible of the interest 
they created, the information they collected, the new vistas that were 
opened, and the friendships (life-long I hope) then formed with scholars, 
valued previously for their works only, but now also esteemed for their 
personality. 

PARIS, IST TO 7TH SEPTEMBER, 1873. 

This Congress, which had over 1,000 members, was formally opened by 
M. Léon de Rosny, the President, in the Sa//e de Théologie at the Sorbonne. 
Delegates attended from England, Belgium, Spain, Greece, Holland, Italy, 
the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, Poland, Russia, Switzerland, India, the 
United States, and other parts of America, and the French Colonies, in- 
cluding representatives of fifteen learned societies. A Council was elected 
by ballot, representative of the different nationalities present. There were 
twenty-one meetings. ‘Three volumes of reports were published. Half the 


* At the London Statutory International Congress of Orientalists of 1891 other lan- 
guages were also used by European and Asiatic Scholars, and interpreters were provided 
to translate their communications into English.—Eb. 

+ The original Statutes prescribe yearly meetings. —ED. 
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first volume is occupied with the study of Japan from many points of 
view ; the other half with the subjects of China, Borneo and Buddhism. 
More than one hundred pages of the second volume were taken up by 
Egyptian discussions, in which one is glad to find that M. Maspero, the 
Secretary of the next Congress, took part. About the same number of 
pages are devoted to Assyriology and the name of M. Jules Oppert 
appears. Semitic studies occupy much the same space, and one sees with 
pleasure the name of M. Halevy conspicuous, fighting as vigorously as now. 
Iranian, Dravidian, and the general subject of India, occupy about sixty 
pages: Buddhism about forty, and we rejoice to chronicle the prominence 
of some ten scholars of this speciality who are still in our midst. Itseemed, 
however, an undue stretch of the natural orbit of an Oriental Congress to 
have introduced the subject of Neo-Hellenism, a purely European study.* 
Above all were the Statutes laid down at this Congresst indicative of the 
general principles that are to guide the series of these gatherings. 
LONDON, 14TH TO 20TH SEPTEMBER, 1874. 

A single volume records the Transactions of this Congress, of which I 
published a résumé in the “Calcutta Review” of 1875. The attendance 
was very fair, not only of specialists, but also of the general public, some 
of whom, indeed, were well able to discuss subjects in all the sections. 
Perhaps the arrangements with regard to the place of meeting were not so 
perfect in securing ample room for all the sections to meet in immediate 
vicinity to one another. Of these there were six—I. The Aryan presided 
over by Professor Max Miiller: II. The Semitic by Sir H. Rawlinson : 
III. The Non-Aryan (of India) by Sir W. Elliot: IV. The Hamitic by Dr. 
Birch of the British Museum, who was also President of the Congress : 
V. The Archzeological by Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff: VI. The Ethno- 
logical by Professor Owen. 

The countries represented were Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Hungary, Sweden, Russia, and India. No delegates came from the 
Iberian Peninsula, Italy, or the United States ; nor do we find any Dutch, 
Danish, or Belgian, names among the members. Turkey and Greece were 
silent, but Egypt sent an accomplished scholar. It is a sad task to review 
so many illustrious men of various nationalities, whom science has lost 
since 1874. 

Dr. Birch in his inaugural address alluded to the progress made in 
excavations and the discovery of inscriptions : he urged the importance of 
an Universal Alphabet. It now seems strange, that he had to make an 
emphatic declaration in favour of the reality of Cuneiform studies. This 
alone would mark the progress in human knowledge since 1874. In the 
Hamitic Section, his own province, he laid stress on the necessity of the 
labours of the Philologists being supplemented by the Ethnologist and 
Archeologist. 


* Hellenism, as the connecting link between Europe and the East, forms a leading 
feature of the next Congress as it was one of the Statutory London Congress of 
1891.—Eb. 

+ They are reprinted in the special Congress number of the Astatéc Quarterly Review 
of Octobir, 1891.— Eb. 
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The weak side of the London arrangements showed themselves, when it 
was found that there was only time for the addresses of presidents, without 
opportunity for discussion. Sir H. Rawlinson made the opening speech 
in the Semitic Section, and then a triangular duel took place in the 
French, German, and English languages between Prof. Oppert, Prof. 
Schrader, and the president. Professor Max Miiller laid on the table the 
last sheet of the printed texts of the Rig Veda. Pandit Shankar Pandurang 
addressed the Congress on Hindu customs in a singularly prepossessing 
manner and in well-chosen language. An exhibition took place of the 
Oriental Manuscripts of the Royal Asiatic Society. In the Hamitic 
section Prof. Brugsch Bey made his remarkable statement on the route 
taken by the Hebrews from Egypt to Palestine along the coast of the 
Mediterranean. Dr. Leitner described his ethnographical and philological 
discoveries in Dardistan and his excavations of Greeco-Buddhistic sculptures 
on the Swat frontier, a collection of which was exhibited at the Albert 
Hall. 

It was finally determined that the next Congress should be held at 
St. Petersburg. The Lord Mayor of London entertained a certain number 
of members at dinner, and this was pretty well all the hospitality, that was 
shown by Great Britain to the assembled foreigners. The English 
Universities ignored the Congress altogether. 


St. PETERSBURG, IST TO IOTH SEPTEMBER, 1876. 

Two volumes contain the reports of this Congress, but, as one is entirely 
in Russian, its use is scarcely international, but the second contains con- 
tributions in the English, French, Arabic, German, and Chinese languages. 
At this Congress appeared for the first time an essential of all Congresses, 
“the daily bulletin,” without which foreign members often do not know 
where to go and what to hear. French was the /ingua franca. ‘The 
president was M. Grigoriew, and the presidents of the nine sections were 
as follows :—1. Siberia: M. Vassiliew. 2. Central Asia: M. Ch. Schéfer. 
3. Caucasia: M. Gamazow. 4. Trans-Caucasia: M. Patkanow. 5. Ex- 
treme Orient: M. de Rosny. 6. India: M. Kern. 7. Turkey: Ahmed 
V’efyk. 8. Archzeology : M. Oppert. 9. Systems of Religion : M. Douglas. 
In each section there were two vice-presidents. 

A list of questions on subjects to be discussed in the Congress was 
prepared by the organizing committee, which certainly was a great 
advance, as members thus knew what was going to be discussed, and 
there was much larger leisure and opportunity given for discussion, which 
really is the main object of the Congress. No subject could be mooted 
outside this list except by special leave of the president. 

Don Pedro, the Emperor of the Brazils, was present as an honorary 
member, and made himself exceedingly agreeable. I wrote an account 
of the proceedings in the ‘‘ Calcutta Review” of 1877. No attempt at 
private hospitality was made to the assembled strangers, but two entertain- 
ments were given in the Imperial Palace of Peterhof and Tsarkoe Selo, 
at which the Imperial Chamberlain presided: otherwise no notice was 
taken of the Congress by any member of the Imperial family or by the 
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nobility. It was remarked that there were no great German scholars 
present, and that there was an open feud among the Russian scholars, and 
many distinguished Russian scholars, some actually in town, absented 
themselves. A great mistake was made in admitting chance tourists, male 
and female, to membership. The English representatives were swamped 
by travellers, who took tickets merely for the sake of the Imperial banquets. 
A great advance was, however, made in organization generally ; the ‘‘ locale” 
was magnificent in one of the Offices of Government, and a select body of 
students acted as stewards to the meeting. Some members of the Congress 
made it their special duty to introduce foreigners of different nationalities 
to one another. The difficulty of language was very great, as by the 
organic rules none were allowed except French and the language of the 
country, but this rule was broken through, and produced evils of a different 
kind : at last, the four great languages of Europe only, and set speeches in 
Latin, were allowed in addition to Russian. There was no long presi- 
dential address, but the idea of holding contemporaneous sittings, and 
thus economizing time, was not arrived at until the Florence Congress. 
It was authoritatively declared, that no topic relating to the Christian 
religion, politics, administration, commerce, or manufacture, should be 
allowed. In Russia the Press was admitted: at the next Congress at 
Florence it was excluded. Such are the vagaries of Continental systems. 
In Russia women were allowed to be members, and even delegates ; in 
Italy they were ejected. In Russia, the general public was admitted to 
the meetings: in Italy, even Oriental students were excluded, and the 
door closed absolutely on the public. These features are mentioned as 
warnings to future Congresses. 

The nationalities represented by the members were English, French, 
German, Italian, Dane, Swedish, Norwegian, Finlander, Pole, Dutch, 
Turk :* and very few of the greatest scholars of Europe were there. 

Many subjects of paramount importance were discussed in the sections : 
Central Asia was naturally the speciality of this Congress, which was a 
great success, and the last business was to accept the offer of the Italian 
Government that the next Congress should be held at Florence. The 
report is a mine of information, and all impartial observers will admit that 
Russia is doing its duty to our science in these remote regions, and 
deserves thanks for the good work done, and the prospect of greater 
things hereafter. The presence of Buriat, Ostyak, Finlander and Tartar, 
gave an Oriental reality to the meeting, which can be found nowhere so 
well as in London or St. Petersburg, the capitals of the two Powers which 
almost divide Asia between them. t 

FLORENCE, SEPTEMBER 12TH, 1878. 

Two volumes represent the report of this Congress, as also one small 
volume ; the bulletin issued daily : all in the Italian language. I published 
a report of the proceedings in ‘‘the Calcutta Review” of 1879. The Con- 


* A good number of Indian native gentlemen inscribed themselves as Members of this 
Congress, though none, we believe, were present.—ED. 

+ In London natives of the East are apt to assume English dress and manners, whereas 
in Paris and St. Petersburg they seem to be proud of their costume and nationality. —Eb. 
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gress differed materially from that of St. Petersburg: the attendance of 
scholars was much greater, 120 in number. Women, and persons not 
interested in Oriental studies, were excluded. The sub-divisions of the 
subjects were no longer Geographical but Linguistic: the organization was 
left to the control of universal suffrage, and business was conducted in 
sections seated in different rooms, but at the same time. A palace was 
provided for the meetings and refreshments : it was clear, however, that an 
organizing master-mind was absent, and confusion and waste of time were 
the consequences. It thus clearly appeared, that Florence erred on one 
side as much as St. Petersburg on the other: what is required is a benevo- 
lent paternai authority, and constitutional rules and precedents. 

The division of sections was as follows:—I. Hamitic, II. Semitic— 
ancient, III. Semitic— modern, IV. Aryan, V. Indian or South Asia, 
VI. Altaic or North Asia, VII. the Extreme Orient. As soon as scholars 
had arranged themselves under their respective sections, they elected their 
president, vice-president, and secretaries. Some countries sent national 
delegates. In some, learned societies were represented. British India 
sent a delegate. 

The Congress was opened by Amadeo, late Duke of Aosta, ex-King of 
Spain ; he entertained the delegates at dinner in the Palazzo Pitti, and the 
Ministers of Public Instruction entertained the whole Congress in the 
Palazzo Riccardi. The President was Senatore Amari, assisted by Pro- 
fessors Ascoli, Gorrésio, Severini, Lasinio, and De Gubernatis. Mdspero 
was President of the Hamitic section: Renan of the Semitic—ancient : 
Schéfer of the Semitic—modern: Benfey of the Aryan; Roth of Indian or 
South Asia: Velaminoff of the Altaic: Legge of the Extreme Orient: and 
the list of vice-presidents comprised really illustrious scholars. In the 
Hamitic section, M. Naville read a paper on the edition of the Egyptian 
Ritual of the Dead, with the preparation of which he had been charged by 
the London Congress of 1874. Real good work was done in this section, 
which was not crowded but very effective. In the Semitic—ancient— 
section Renan occupied his post with great dignity. M. Lenormant, Prof. 
Oppert, Prof. Ascoli, Prof. Sayce, made interesting communications. Such 
meetings, indeed, advance Oriental learning. 

The same cannot be said with regard to the Semitic—modern—section ; 
it was crowded, but the subjects discussed were of the smallest literary 
interest, such as would occupy the minds of dilettanti scholars of the old 
school, not the great class of ““INDICATORES” of the nineteenth century. 
I am forced to go back to Pliny to find a word. There was an absence 
from this section both of the modern philological and archeological spirit, 
and the report reads more like that of a congress of University tutors of 
the last century met to discuss the reading of a passage in a Greek play, or 
the accentuation of a vowel, before the dawn of Comparative Philology had 
swept away the cobwebs of the Scholiasts. Was it worth while to discuss 
whether Mahomet could hold a pen or write? Any official in India knows, 
that provinces have been ruled and codes of law compiled at the dictation 
of a great man, who could not wield the pen. “The Aryan” supplied 
much material for reflection: Prof. Oppert explained how the Persian 
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Cuneiform alphabet was formed from the earlier Cuneiform syllabic and 
ideographic system. Prof. Schiefner spoke about the Language of the 
Caucasus, the subject of the patois of the Zingdri or Gipsies, and the 
analogous linguistic features, which accompanied the transition of the 
Sanskrit and Latin dead languages into the two groups of living modern 
languages, were discussed. Dr. Leitner, the delegate of British India, 
exhibited and explained in this section his collection of Greek antiquities 
lately discovered by him on the Trans-Indus frontier of the Panjab. 

The Indian section was small, but such an assembly of great scholars 
perhaps was never before seen in one room. A new difficulty here pre- 
sented itself. I had prepared a communication on the Dravidian languages 
of South India, and, warned by the fate of English papers at the Russian 
Congress, I wrote it in Italian, but such are the chances of science as well 
as of war, that on this occasion the company was such that with the excep- 
tion of myself, Dr. Leitner, and two or three Italians, no one present under- 
stood that language, and my paper, though read most distinctly by Prof. 
Pullé, fell flat, and at its close I had orally to go over the subject in an 
English address. 

In the Altaic section little was done, in spite of the presence of such 
scholars as Vambéry of Buda-Pesth, and Donner of Helsingfors. An 
Italian had the hardihood to read a paper on a language in North 
America: this ought not to have been allowed in an Oriental Congress. 

In the Extreme Orient section Prof. Legge read an address on the state 
of our knowledge of the Chinese: here a new difficulty arose: he was 
qualified to speak English or Chinese: his audience understood neither : 
so he made his opening address in Latin which was a_ medieval 
anachronism, and was understood by few, though Italian and French, and 
sometimes English, scholars occasionally spoke in Latin at the entertain- 
ments of the Congress. 

Other papers were read without a discussicn: clearly there should be a 
committee of selection of papers, and those of intrinsic interest, but not 
likely to rouse discussion, should be taken as read, and printed in the 
report : what we want in a Congress of Experts is a problem to be solved, 
a nut to be cracked, and time to do so. 

The last proceeding was to select a German city at the discretion of the 
German Oriental Society as the place for the next Congress. 

One flaw in the proceedings of this Congress was the incompleteness, 
and tardiness of appearance, of the daily bulletin. 


BERLIN, 1881. 


The next Congress met at the capital of the German Empire: unluckily 
the International Geographical Congress was held at Venice at nearly the 
same time. On the last day I had to forego the pleasure of sharing in 
the hospitality of my friends in order to hurry across Germany and the 
Alps so as to be in time for the opening by King Humbert in person of the 
International Geographical Congress. 

The President of the Congress was Dr. Dillman—“ grande et venerabile 
nomen”; he was assisted by 117 professors and scholars of German 
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universities. The oldest and most venerated were Prof. Lepsius, Prof. 
Fleischer and Prof. Bohtlingck, but the two latter took no share in the pro- 
ceedings. The countries represented were Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Greece, Great Britain, Italy, Holland, Austria-Hungary, Russia, Sweden, 
Norway, Switzerland, Servia, Spain, Egypt, the United States, Japan, China, 
India and Syria. The Congress was opened on Sept. 12th, 1881, by the 
Minister of Public Instruction: in Germany everything must be official : 
two volumes represent the Report: I made my own in the “Calcutta 
Review ” in 1884. 

One great blot must be recorded as a warning to future Congresses. The 
grotesque idea was started of producing natives of Oriental countries as 
illustrations of a paper: thus the Boden Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford 
produced a real live Indian Pandit, and made him go through the ritual of 
Brahmanical prayer and worship before a hilarious assembly: this shocks 
the religious sense of all thoughtful men. Prof. Max Miiller of Oxford 
produced two rival Japanese priests, who exhibited their gifts; it had the 
appearance of two showmen exhibiting their monkeys. In the African 
Section I read a paper in German on the Languages of Africa, but it fell 
flat, because I thoughtlessly had not provided myself with a Negro, a Zulu, 
a Hottentot, and a Moor, as object-lessons of the great linguistic regions of 
that Continent. 

There were only four sections: I. Semitic (ancient and modern) : 
Dr. Schrader was the president, with a company of 6oscholars. II. Aryan, 
including Comparative Philology : 60 scholars also formed this company, 
and elected Prof. Weber as their president. III. Africa, including Egypt. 
Prof. Lepsius presided over a select body of 14 scholars, and was eventually 
relieved by Brugsch Bey. IV. The Extreme Orient, to which Archeology 
and Ethnology was attached: 25 scholars grouped themselves around 
Prof. Von der Gabelentz and Dr. Bastian, as joint-presidents of the united 
sub-sections. 

The Imperial Family and the nobility manifested no interest whatever 
in the Congress. Papers were read in English, German and French. 
Visitors were”kindly received and entertained by the German Professors. 
There was no show, but a great amount of good work done. 

There was too much of the pedantic and scholastic element in the 
Semitic section. There were exceptions however: Prof. Paul Haupt dis- 
cussed the subject of the Sumerian or Accadian language, which brought 
Prof. Oppert to the front. Prof. Sayce read a paper on the inscription on 
the rocks of Van in Armenia. 

In the Aryan Section Prof. Max Miiller occupied a good deal of time— 
*‘Germanus an Anglicus anceps”: his object was to note the shortcomings 
and want of liberality of Great Britain in the matter of Oriental studies. It 
was surprising to hear these charges from one, who had received so much 
in grants from the Indian Government. He described how he had discovered 
Sanskrit manuscripts in Japan. Prof. Monier Williams and Pandit Shdmaji 
Krishna-Varma, gave what appeared to me an improper exhibition of the 

modes of religious worship of the Hindu, holding them up to ridicule. If 
the Hindus in their towns were to exhibit Anglican Ritual, we should feel 
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offended. Prof, Monier Williams read a paper on the important subject of 
the transliteration of Oriental alphabets into Roman characters. 

In the African Section M. Naville described the progress in the edition 
of the Book of the Dead, and announced the wonderful discovery of 
mummies at Dar-el-Bahari in Egypt, and the finding of important papyri. 
Brugsch Bey read his paper on the Egyptian Ethnological Subject, and I 
myself contributed a paper in German on “ Our present knowledge of the 
Languages of Africa.” 

The fourth section was unimportant : one paper only deserves notice on 
a New Chinese Grammar by Prof. Von der Gabelentz. A banquet closed 
the proceedings, at which I gather from the newspapers that everybody 
seemed: to wish to speak simultaneously. The Postmaster-General of 
Germany was among the guests, and in his speech expressed the only 
sentiment worth recording. He remarked that upwards of sixty millions of 
letters came annually from India to Europe, furnishing loads for nine 
hundred camels, and all requiring answers, which the Latin poet Horace 


had anticipated : 
** Jam Scythz responsa petunt et Indi.” 


At the last meeting it was announced, that Holland had been chosen for 
the place of the next Congress. For myself, I must confess that I left 
Berlin with pleasurable recollections, enlarged knowledge, and widened 
capacity to appreciate the information of others, and to add to my own 
store. 

LEYDEN, 1883. 

The Amsterdam International Exhibition had been fixed for 1883, so it 
was deemed advisable to have the Congress the same year. It met on the 
toth of September not at either of the great commercial cities, nor at the 
residence of royalty, but in the quaint little Dutch town, which occupies so 
prominent a position in the history of science and literature. 

Women were admitted as members of this Congress: there is, indeed, 
something peculiarly genial in the Dutch character. 450 members were 
registered : English and French scholars found Leyden singularly con- 
venient of access. The following countries were represented, Germany, 
Austro-Hungary, Belgium, Denmark, Spain, France, Great Britain, Italy, 
Portugal, Russia, Servia, Sweden, Norway, Switzerland, Turkey, Algeria, 
Tunisia, Egypt, Tripoli, United States, British India, Japan, Persia, Ceylon, 
China and the Dutch Colonies of the Indian Archipelago. Four volumes 
contain the official report in the French language. My report of it is 
published in the pages of the “ Calcutta Review,” 1884. The opening meet- 
ing took place in the town hall. The Ministers of the Interior, the 
Colonies, and War, were present: I note with disapprobation the intrusion 
of Government officials in purely popular assemblies : the first of the three 
officials opened the Congress, and the discourses were in French : Professor 
Dozy had been selected as President, but had died: Professor Kuenen 
was nominated to succeed him, supported by a body of remarkable 
scholars, De Goeje, Kern, Land, Leemans, Pleyte, Pignappel, Tiele, and 
others. Offerings of books to the Congress were then made. British 
India had delegated Pandit Shamaji Krishna-Varma, who made an address 
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in English. Dr. Leitner described his newly founded Anglo-Oriental 
University of the Panjab, the first of the kind in India. 

Five sections were formed, but as the first was subdivided, there were 
practically six companies of scholars. I. Semitic modern, and Semitic 
ancient, presided over by Prof. Schefer and Prof. Schrader respectively. 
Ninety-one scholars were attached to this section. II. Aryan, presided 
over by Dr. Roth, with fifty-three scholars. III. African (purely Egyptian), 
presided over by Prof. Lieblein with seventeen scholars. IV. Central 
Asia and Extreme Orient under Prof. Von de Gabelentz with twenty-five 
scholars. V. Malaysia Polynesian under Abbé Favre with forty-nine 
scholars. 

In the Semitic section in both subdivisions there was a good deal of 
dry scholastic matter, but Prof. Tiele read a paper on the Worship of 
the Assyrian Goddess Istar, or Astarte, which provoked a long discussion. 
Prof. Sayce brought before the Congress the important subject of the 
origin of the so-called Median inscription Tablet at Behistun. A discus- 
sion followed on the meaning of the word “ El” in Sabcean Inscriptions. 
Prof. Oppert and M. Halevy, took a large share in the discussion 

In the Aryan section two whole days a crowded assembly was occupied 
with the discussion of the origin of the famous cluster of alphabets, known 
as the Indian Alphabet. I had the honour of bringing the matter before 
the section. No final decision has even yet, in 1897, been arrived at. 
Photographs of the palm-leaf manuscript of Sanskrit found in Japan were 
laid before the Congress by Prof. Bihler in the name of Prof. Max Miilier. 
The question of transliteration again came up: it is still unsettled in 1897. 
The subject of Jain and Avesta literature was brought forward as were 
also several topics of special Indian interest. 

In the African section nothing was discussed except Egypt. Professor 
Pleyte read a paper on the covering of mummies with flowers. Papers 
were read and no discussion was allowed. 

In the Central Asia and Extreme Orient sections—Dr. Leitner made a 
communication on the subject of the languages in the regions of the Hindu 
Kush, especially on that of Hunza on the slopes of the Pamir. 

The fifth section or Malayan and Polynesian, being peculiarly Dutch, 
was well attended. Prof. Kern read a paper on the Mafur Language 
in Dutch New Guinea. M. Marré and Abbé Favre, spoke on the subject 
of the language of Madagascar, which has been proved to belong to the 
Malayan family and to have no connection with Africa. Prof. Hummel 
described the Java language. Prof. Hunfalvy made a communication on 
the different methods of counting in different countries: the subject of 
Proverbs was ailuded to by Rev. J. Long of India. An attempt was made 
to induce the British Museum to make a loan of its priceless manuscripts : 
a wish was conveyed to Great Britain by the Congress, but in due course a 
decided negative was received from the trustees, as an Act of Parliament 
forbids it. 

The proceedings ended with the usual banquet, and toasts and speeches. 
One was of exceptional interest : the Dutch Colonies of Java and Sumatra 
had suffered lately from earthquakes, and there was great distress. I was 
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requested to propose a resolution of condolence with the sufferers and the 
collection of subscriptions to be sent out. This proposal was cordially 
approved, and a collection of one thousand gulden was made by the 
agency of little girls trooping down between the tables with their baskets. 
It was announced to this Congress that the next meeting would take 


place at Vienna in 1886. 
VIENNA, 1886. 


This Congress was opened on September 27, 1886, by His Imperial 
and Royal Highness, Archduke Rainier, the patron. Baron Alfred von 
Kremer, a distinguished Oriental scholar, was the president, and the 
University of Vienna lent their grand new buildings as the locale. Women 
were admitted as members. Experience gained in previous Congresses 
enabled the Vienna organizing committee to provide against all difficulties. 
There were representatives of every country in Europe, of Egypt in Africa, 
of India and China in Asia, and the United States. Four hundred had 
entered their names, and paid their subscriptions, but only 147 appeared. 
A daily bulletin was circulated, which kept all members ex rapport. The 
sessions lasted six days, and the work was fast and furious. A report in 
the German Language was published in five volumes, and a copy sent to 
each member, though tardily. I published my report of the proceedings 
in the “ Calcutta Review ” of 1887. 

At the opening meeting, offerings of books were made, and I had the 
honour of presenting one hundred and four volumes of Translations of 
the Scriptures in the languages of Asia, Africa, America, and Oceania 
published by the British and Foreign Bible Society with the aid of 
scholars from Germany, Holland, Austria, Russia, and England. The 
books were ordered to be placed on the shelves of the University Library. 

The following were the sections: I. Semitic—modern ; II. Semitic— 
ancient ; III. Aryan; IV. African, including Egypt ; V. Central Asia and 
extreme Orient ; VI. Malaysian and Polynesian. 

In past centuries Latin and Greek exercised a tyranny over the work 
of education and research: a similar kind of tyranny is attempted by the 
Aryan and Semitic scholars of Europe, and has to be sternly resisted. It 
is clear from the outlines of this Congress, that the three sections of these 
languages occupied an unduly large portion of the time of this Congress 
for the very simple reason that the majority of scholars were totally ignorant 
of the subjects of the three last sections, and yet they occupied the larger 
portion of the globe. 

Ninety-one communications were made in writing, a large majority of 
which were read in the sections, sixty-six relating to Aryan and Semitic 
subjects, and twenty-five to the rest of the world. The subjects selected 
were new, practical, and indicated research. The sections sat simultaneously. 
The bulletin reported progress. Notice of publications of new books was 
made, and the opinion of the Congress solicited as to the expediency of 
publishing new books, or new editions of old books. The interchange 
of thought of learned men, which followed, was of the greatest importance. 
In the Semitic Section—modern—Prof. Chwolson of St. Petersburg 
exhibited photographs of numerous Syriac tomb-inscriptions found in the 
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province of Semiretch, in Russia in Asia: this find will lead to further 
explorations. Dr. Snoucke Hurgronje of Leyden spoke on the subject 
of Mekka proverbs and sayings, opening out a new field. Yakub Artin 
Pasha of the Department of Public Instruction in Cairo described the work 
of the Egyptian Institute. He was followed by a colleague, who addressed 
the Congress in Arabic. This was a notable departure. 

In the Semitic Section—ancient—there were sixteen communications— 
Hebrew, Assyrian Cuneiform, and Babylonian subjects. 

In the Aryan Section there was a great gathering of scholars, and thirty- 
two communications were made. Dr. Bhandarkar of Bombay read a paper 
on Sanskrit MSS. in English, and the way, in which the Indian held his 
own amidst European scholars, was gratifying to remark. Mr. Grierson 
read a paper on the medizval vernacular literature of India, and the 
Congress passed a vote urging on the Government of India the importance 
of preparing a detailed survey of the dialects spoken in India. An interest- 
ing discussion took place.on the subject of the connection of the patois 
known as the Gipsy with some of the vernaculars of India, in which 
Mr. Leland took a foremost part. Prof. Bihler presented the third 
volume of the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, edited by Mr. Fleet, and 
this led to an important discussion. 

In the African Section Egyptology was most discussed to the exclusion 
of the subjects connected with the rest of that vast Continent. The vision 
of scholars is often narrow, and ,unsympathetic with anything beyond 
their own hobby. Fewfprofess, that the world is the’r harvest field. It 
is one of the real dangers of future Congresses, that a certain great subject 
should occupy all the time and interest to the exclusion of all new ones 
The Greek and Latin scholars, who alone ruled two centuries ago, have 
now yielded the ground to another set of narrow specialists. The points 
brought forward were no doubtiinteresting, but not suitable to a Congress 
“de omnibus rebus orientalibus antiquis aut modernis.” 

Miss Amelia Edwards read a paper on the practical subject of the 
haphazard dispersion of Egyptian antiquities over Europe and the United 
States, said to be concealed in private country houses, and obscure 
provincial museums ; what was required was an all-embracing register. 
Prof. Naville reported the completion of his critical edition of the Egyptian 
Book of the Dead: he had,thowever, limited his research to Papyri not 
later than the rgth dynasty, so there is much more to be done. 

In the Central Asia sections there was very little business. In one 
discussion Tcheng-Ki-Tong, secretary of the Chinese Legation at Paris, 
stepped forward in his ordinary costume, handled the chalk with all the 
aplomb of a French professor, spoke excellent French, and gave another 
instance of the improvable capacity of Oriental nations: the proper study 
of mankind is man, and the sight of a yellow man calmly and without 
trepidation fighting the supercilious European scholar with his own 
weapons on his own arena was more encouraging than the sight of an old 
MS. of a forgotten religion, or an old mummy of an extinct race. The 
pigtailed Chinese seemed to look with contempt on the scholars of Europe, 
who dared to dabble with his ideographs, while the Hindu read his paper 
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with an impassive air without the least sign of self-consciousness. Prof. 
Terrien de la Couperie read a paper on the languages spoken in China 
before the advent of the present occupiers of the Middle Kingdom. 

The last section of Malaysia and Polynesia was still less supplied wita 
papers. I read a paper in German on the Languages of Oceania, in which 
wonderful progress had been made, and Dr. Fred Miiller and Prof. von 
der Gabelentz took part in the discussion. The time is not yet come for 
such subjects to occupy theit proper place: there is a fond preference 
to the dead past over the living present. ; 

There was a grand banquet in the town hall, and a great variety of 
speeches. The young Chinese, above alluded to, spoke in a loud and 
clear voice, and drank the health of the Congress. 

The next Congress was announced to be held in Stockholm. 


STOCKHOLM, 1889. 

The condescending kindness of Oscar, King of Sweden and Norway, 
the hospitality of the good people of these two kingdoms, and the 
hazardous experiment of holding the Congress, partly in Stockholm the 
capital of Sweden, and partly in Christiania the capital of Norway, rather 
tended to impede the business of real scholars, who came together not for 
a junket, but for an exchange of information and ideas. The Report of the 
Proceedings lies on my table in five volumes : and my account at the time 
is published in the “Calcutta Review” of 1890. I was the reporter of the 
“Times” newspaper for the Congresses of Leyden, Berlin, Vienna and 
Stockholm, and had the assistance of my lamented friend, Dr. Reinhold 
Rost, in my labours. 

A positive irruption had taken place of flaneurs, tourists, and casuals : 
set speeches were made in all the languages of Europe in the presence of 
His Majesty: there was only a dummy President, M. d’Ehrenheim, and 
an overweening Secretary. Bond fide Orientals were stared at as in a 
Barnum’s all-world show : the good Scandinavian people seemed to think, 
that it was a collection of Orientals, not of Ovientalists, and were disap- 
pointed at no elephants, camels and tigers having been provided: the 
contemporaneous arrival of a menagerie would have been most fortunate. 
Good work was indeed transacted somehow or other, but there was a 
feeling of disappointment in thoughtful minds : it is obvious that the diffi- 
culty of obtaining invitations to other cities was greatly increased, as the 
reception of such crowds was expensive: as a fact, no future place of 
meeting was fixed. “ Hinc ille lachrymz.” The daily bulletin was imper- 
fect: we had clearly come to the parting of the ways, and, if these delightful 
meetings were to be continued, the problem of the mode of doing it had to 
be reconsidered. 

The usual nationalities were represented: Universities and learned 
societies sent delegates : the presents of books to the Congress were magni- 
ficent: the British and Foreign Bible Society sent translations in one 
hundred languages : the India Office and Vatican Library sent contribu- 
tions: no previous Congress had received such splendid presents : they 
were the first-fruits of a grand harvest of intellectual activity. 

The number of members amounted to 713, of whom 515 were strangers 
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to the country. The Orientals sent as specimens were : seven from Egypt, 
two from Algeria, three from Japan, four from British India, four from 
Persia, and twenty-eight from Turkey. Many of these might with advan- 
tage have stayed at home. Death had thinned the ranks of scholars ; 
some were kept away by illness, and were wise, for a member of such a 
Congress need be strong as well as learned. Women were admitted, but it 
was beyond reason, that the Congress should be choked, like the Flavian 
Amphitheatre at Rome, by an ignorant mob seeking only “ panem et cir- 
censes,” banquets and garden-parties. 

A perusal of the list of subjects is really painful: some wrote on subjects 
of a dim and remote past: others on contemporary incidents: others on 
grammatical inflections, or the true value of a syllable or even a letter: 
however, if there had been less frivolous amusements in the programme, 
the result of this Congress, as evidenced by the bill of fare, would have 
equalled any of its predecessors. 

The Congress lasted from Sunday, September 1, to Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 11. There were some striking receptions, one by the King in his 
palace on Lake Malo, and one by the University of Upsala on the Hill of 
Odin. 

Another feature is worthy of notice :—the King fed twelve scholars in a 
kind of cave at one of the hotels, paying their hotel bill. The all-powerful 
Secretary followed suit, and fed twelve additional prophets in a cave of his 
own ; but it is fair to say that they were poor dond-fide scholars, who could 
not have got to this Congress without this assistance. 

On the last day a shower of stars fell on certain male and female 
members of the Congress: handsome gold medals were bestowed on 
genuine Orientalists, and special gold medals conferred on great absent 
scholars. This is a dangerous precedent, as future Congresses may have 
no stars or medals at their disposal, and, as a fact, the refusal of honours 
to one or two, who applied for them, was a cause of subsequent trouble. 

The languages used to enlighten the members and communicate ideas 
were French, English, German, and Italian: those that were used to bore 
the hearers, were Turkish, Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Chinese, and Japanese. 
In all my Indian experience of Benares, and Amritsar, I never heard any- 
thing so unworthy of a sensible man like the Indian delegate scholar, as 
the lugubrious and foolish chant, which he uttered, and the whistling howls 
emitted by an Arabic student of El Azhar of Cairo. Such exhibitions at 
Congresses are mischievous and degrading. Clearly the Congress-idea 
reached its bathos at Stockholm. 

The sections were the usual five: by a stroke of genius, to avoid bad 
feeling, one section elected three men to occupy in turn the post of 
Chairman. The King opened the Congress, and the dummy President 
informed us of one thing, that he had no knowledge of Oriental Sciences, 
and he proved this by suggesting the idea, that the asscmbled professors 
and tourists were “habitués, que vous étés, aux splendeurs orientales.” 
The Secretary, who had made a tour in Palestine, remarked, “ Je connais 
un peu orient”; I may emphasize the words “un feu’’ as accurately 
describing his Oriental scholarship in the true sense of the term. This 
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personage compiled, with the alleged approval of the King, a set of new 
statutes for future Oriental Congresses, which set aside the original statutes 
of Paris that had, in the main, been the guidance of all Congresses since 
their foundation in 1873. 

I notice the real contributions to existing knowledge: Prof. Euting— 
Nabathean inscription in the Sinaitic Peninsula. Dr. Glaser—the inscrip- 
tions of South Arabia. Dr. Burgess—Archzological Researches in India. 
Dr. Biihler—Asoka’s Thirteenth and Fourteenth Edict. Dr. Cust— 
Geographical Distribution of the Turki Branch of the Ural-Altaic Family 
of Languages. Dr. Leitner—the Language and Customs of the People of 
Hunza-Nagyr, as descriptive of a new departure in the sciences of philology 
and ethnography. 

The final banquet of the Swedish Congress took place at the Grand 
Hotel, Stockholm, and a remarkable menu was circulated in—19—nineteen 
languages : this was a fair type of the whole Congress, costly, showy, un- 
scientific, with everything done to attract uncritical wonder and admiration 
rather than to promote science and research. Two special trains took off 
the main body of members to Christiania, where there were more banquets. 
Life at Stockholm became endurable to those, who went no further. I 
myself retreated to Moscow. This was my seventh Congress in seven 
capitals of Europe, and I began to lose heart as to their future, unless 
radical changes were made. 

Lonpon, 1891. 

After an interval of seventeen years the Congress was again held at 
London. It represented thirty-seven countries, and the members inscribed 
numbered 600. The Rev. Dr. Taylor, Master of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, acted in the presidential chair for Lord Halsbury, Lord High 
Chancellor of England. The Congress was opened on August 31st, and 
lasted to September 11th. There may have been a clash of opinions, and 
a diversity of feeling, connected with this Congress and the Congress of 
London of 1892, but I knew nothing about it at the time, and remember 
nothing now. In my eyes all true Oriental learning is sacred, impartial, 
and free from personal prejudices. 

The “ Academy ” on the 19th September, 1891, gave a summary of the 
** Proceedings ” which is valuable. ‘The ‘‘ Times” and the Daily Press paid 
much attention to this Congress, the published papers read at which are 
stated to extend to four volumes. I have only studied the 198 pages of its 
‘** Proceedings.” 

A new and most commendable feature of this Congress was the presen- 
tation of printed “ Summaries of Research,” up to date since the last Con- 
gress, taking the place of tedious presidential addresses, which only covered 
the ground known to the speaker. The following Summaries, among 15, 
seem to me to be specially noteworthy: Prof. Vasconcellos d’Abreu for 
Sanskrit ; Prof. Montet for Hebrew ; Prof. Basset for Arabic ; Dr. Ziemer 
for Comparative Philology ; Prof. Cordier for Chinese; Prof. Amelineau 
for Egyptology; Mr. J. J. Meyer for Malayan; M. Clement Huart for 
Osmanli Turki. 

Notice was taken of remarkable explorations also, including those of 
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Mr, Flinders Petrie, M. Caine, and others. No less than 160 papers were 
contributed by such scholars as Maspero, C. A. de Cara, Abbé Albouy, 
Prof. G. Oppert, Pandit Janardhan, M. Aymonier, Dr. Leitner, Prof. 
Schlegel, Dr. Bellew, Mr. R. Michell, Colonel Tanner, and others. The 
papers themselves will be found in the published volumes. 

The orbit of the Congress was widened by the introduction of kindred, 
yet new, subjects such as Folk-Lore, Oriental indigenous Education, 
Ethnography, Numismatics, Oriental Archeology: the policy of this 
widening of an already very wide arena for report and discussion may be 
discussed : if however it is an error, it is one in the right direction. A Con- 
gress cannot live, if its subject-matter shrinks into a narrow orbit, such as a 
grammatical discussion, or a one-sided theory about any particular matter. 

The opening meeting took place at the Inner Temple Hall, under the 
presidency of Dr. Taylor, who delivered a brief address. He remarked, 
that all the members of this Congress were either Orientalists, or promoters 
of Oriental Studies ; the social element did not outnumber the scientific. 

The sections and their presidents were as follows: I. Summaries of 
Oriental Research since 1886: Prof. Montet was president, and Dr. Leitner 
the Secretary. II. (1) Semitic Languages except Arabic, under the presi- 
dency of Dr. Taylor; (2) Arabic and Islam: Prof. de Gayangos ; 
(3) Assyriology: Prof. Jules Oppert; (4) Palestinology: Abbé Albouy. 
III. Aryan: Prof. Carolides. IV. Africa except Egypt. V. Egypt: Sir 
C. Nicholson. VI. Central Asia: Mr. G. Curzon, Dr. Bellew, and Dr. 
Leitner. VII. Comparative Religion: Prof. Montet. VIII. Comparative 
Language: Prince Lucien Bonaparte and Prof. Carl Abel. IX. Sugges- 
tions for the encouragement of Oriental Studies: Dr. Leitner, and Sir L. 
Griffin with Prof. Wright and Prof. D. Adams as Vice-presidents. X. Indo- 
Chinese: Principal Aymonier. XI. Chinese: Prof. Schlegel, with Prof. 
Cordier as Vice-president. XII. Japanese: Prof. Léon de Rosny. 
XIII. Dravidian: Baron Textor de Ravisi. XIV. Malayan and Poly- 
nesian: Prof. Schlegel. XV. Instruction to Explorers: Dr. Leitner. 
XVI. Ethnographical Philology: Dr. Beddoe. XVII. Oriental Art, Art- 
Industry, Archeology and Numismatics: Mr. Wm. Simpson. XVIII. Re- 
lations with Orientals: Sir R. Mead. XIX. Oriental Linguistics in Com- 
merce; Sir L. Griffin. XX. The Anthropology, Science and Products of 
the East: Mr. Brabrook. 

It takes away the breath of the reader to consider the multiplicity of these 
subjects. The menu of such a severe intellectual banquet is too diversified 
for digestion even in an eleven days’ feast in so many simultaneously held 
sections, some sitting ten hours a day, but it was a protest against the 
excess of amusements at Stockholm. 

Another feature of this, as of the first Paris, Congress, was to indicate 
appreciation of original inquiries by a Medal of Honour, and of additions 
to literature by a Diploma; the principles were explained, on which the 
various categories of certificates were awarded. This seems a disputable 
practice: the grant of medals and honours by a Sovereign such as the 
King of Sweden at the Stockholm Congress was open to objection, but even 
the idea of such honours being conferred by the Organizing Committee of an 
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Oriental Congress may lead to animosities, which, however, did not occur 
at this Congress, as was the case with the royal honours conferred at the 
Stockholm meeting, against which, indeed, the London Congress was a 
protest, mainly originated by the founders of the Paris Congress and sup- 
ported by most of those, to whom the Swedish festivities, scarcely relieved 
by a little work, gave offence, a feeling which grew when it was found that 
an attempt was made to put the liberty of future Congresses under a King 
and a “ Senioren-Convent ” of a few Philologists, chiefly German. 

At the final meeting Seville was selected as the place of meeting of the 
next Congress, and the distinguished Statesman Canovas de Castillo was 
selected as president, and the meeting was fixed to take place in 1892, but 
it never came off. Nor did that of Lisbon, to which it was transferred, 
although some 50 papers had been contributed to it, owing to the fear of 
an outbreak of cholera in Portugal in September of that year. 

The Incorporated Law Society and the Inner Temple Halls and rooms, 
which are near one another, supplied the locale of this Congress. There 
was also a day’s sitting at the Oriental University Institute at Woking, 
where the treasures of its Museum were also examined and commented on 
by Prof. J. Oppert and others. The entertainments chiefly /o//owed the 
conclusion of the Congress and were limited to visits to the University of 
Cambridge, whose Vice-Chancellor received it in state, to the British 
Museum, to Stonehenge and to a banquet, whilst also some concerts were 
given illustrative of ancient and modern Oriental music. Several Chambers 
of Commerce sent deputations to the Congress, in which perhaps for the 
first time in the history of these Congresses, many of the Foreign Ministers 
of Public Instruction, and most of the Foreign Ambassadors and Ministers 
in England were members or gave addresses, and several of the Governments 
connected with the East took part. The British Colonial Secretary 
of State was represented by an active Scholar, and Her Most Gracious 
Majesty, the Queen, showed a special interest in its Proceedings. The 
main result, however, of this Congress was that the original catholic Statutes 
and principles of these international meetings were publicly re-asserted, as 
not confined to any one set of scholars or any privileged branches of 
Oriental learning, the applicability and usefulness of which in modern 
education, politics, comparative studies, commerce and art-industries were 
also shown. Hence it was called “ the Statutory Congress.” 

LoNnpDON, 1892. 

A Second Oriental Congress met in London on the 5th September, 
1892, in the Theatre of the University of London. The Earl of North- 
brook, president of the Royal Asiatic Society, opened it in due form. 
The list of members and delegates of States, of Universities, and learned 
Societies was large. Two volumes of large-sized paper with 600 pages in 
each contain the report, which was printed and circulated within the year. 
This is an essential feature in a good Congress. I was not a member of 
this Congress ; my information is gathered from the newspapers and the 
reports. I did not approve of a Congress of a particular nationality being 
presided over by a foreign Savant, when there were plenty of illustrious 
scholars in Great Britain. 
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There were ten sections: I. Indian: President, Sir Raymond West ; 
Vice-president, Dr. Bihler and Lanman. II. Aryan: Prof. Cowell; 
Vice-presidents, Ascoli and Kielhorn. III. Semitic (1) Assyrian : Prof. 
Sayce ; Vice-presidents, Prof. Hommel and Ward; (6) General: Prof. 
Robertson Smith ; Vice-presidents, Karabacek and Kautzsch. IV. Persia 
and Osmanli Turki: Sir Fredk. Goldsmid ; Vice-president, Darmesteter. 
V. Chinese and Extreme Orient: Sir Th. Wade. VI. Egypt and Africa : 
Le Page Renouf; Vice-president, Prof. Reinisch. VII. Australia and 
Oceania: Lord Stanmore. VIII. Anthropological: Dr. Tyler; Vice- 
president, Prof. Darmesteter. IX. Geographical: Sir M. E. Grant Duff; 
Vice-presidents, Count de Gubernatis and Dr. Gilman. X. Archaic Greece 
and the East : Right Honourable W. E. Gladstone. 

There was indeed a supply of remarkable communications. Turning 
over the pages of these two magnificent volumes every communication 
seems to be worthy of thoughtful study and to add to knowledge. It is 
satisfactory to record that the cost of the Congress did not exceed £1,100, 
but one-third of the expense incurred in publishing the report was supplied 
by a munificent friend. The final meeting took place on the 12th of Sept. 
and Geneva was fixed as the place of the next meeting in 1894. 

My report of the London Congresses of 1891 and 1892 is, ‘perhaps, 
brief, as at every step I take I feel that my remarks might tend to revive 
the memory of now-surmounted difficulties. Both the Congresses, held at 
London, were essentially useful, brilliant, and well-attended. It is devoutly 
to be hoped for other reasons that the Congress will not meet annually, 
but the London Congresses of 1891 and 1892 show that, when this does 
happen, there is no diminution of power and interest. 

GENEVA, 3RD TO 12TH SEPTEMBER, 1894. 

This Congress is the last actually held of the series ; four volumes in 
the French language will contain the report ; three volumes, Nos. II., III. 
and IV. have appeared: No. I. has not yet seen the light. I was a 
delegate to it of the Royal Asiatic Society, but my health failing, I sent 
my daughter, who is also a member of the Royal Asiatic Society, to take 
my place, and who wrote a report of this Congress, which was published in 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society in 1894. I contributed, however, 
an essay to this Congress in the English and French languages on the 
ancient Religions of the World before the great Anno Domini. 

Prof. Edouard Naville, the celebrated Egyptologist and Assyriologist, 
was the president of the Congress. In his opening address he justly 
claimed for the Swiss nation a place in the first rank of European nations 
as regards Oriental studies. Prof. Maspero from France, Lord Reay, 
president of the Royal Asiatic Society from England, Prof. Windisch 
from Germany, Count Angelo di Gubernatis from Italy, and Ahmed Zeki 
from Egypt, addressed the opening meeting. 

There were the following sections: I. (1) Indian under the presidency 
of Lord Reay, with Prof. Weber and Dr. Biihler as Vice-presidents. 
I. (2) Aryan and Linguistics: Prof. Ascoli, with Prof. Breal and Prof. 
Schmidt. IJ. Semitic: Prof. Kautzsch, with Prof. Oppert, Prof. Tiele 
and Prof. Almkqvist as V.P.’s. III. Mahometan: M. Schefer. IV. Egypt 
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and Africa: Prof. Maspero, with Prof. Renouf and Lieblein as V.P.’s. 
V. Extreme Orient : Prof. Schlegel, with Prof. Cordier and Prof. Valenzidni 
as V.P.’s._ VI. Greece and the East: Prof. Merriam, with Prof. Perrot 
and M. Bikelas as V.P.’s. VII. Geography and Eastern Ethnography : 
Prof. Vambéry, with Prince Roland Bonaparte and M. de Claparede as 
V.P.’s. The nationalities represented were Switzerland, France, Great 
Britain, Germany, Austria, Italy, Holland, United States, Sweden, Norway, 
Greece, Egypt, Hungary, India, Russia, Belgium, Turkey, Australia, 
Algeria and Persia. There were delegates from 12 States, 38 Universities, 
31 Societies, 15 Academies. The number of the representatives of foreign 
countries at Geneva amounted to 216: there were a great many members 
from Switzerland. The number of women entered for dena fide serious 
purposes amounted to 43. 

Certain subjects were discussed: one the hopeless question of trans- 
literation into the Roman of Oriental alphabets. M. Senart called attention 
to an inscription found near Peshawur in India in an unknown form of 
written character: an appeal was made to the Government of India to 
adopt measures for the better preservation of inscriptions. Mrs. Lewis 
exhibited her photographs of the Syriac MSS. found by her at Mount 
Sinai ; an appeal was made to the Khedive of Egypt to protect the monu- 
ments on the Island of Phils, and in the midst of the din of discussion, 
and the festivities on the Lake, the death was announced of the great 
Egyptologist, Brugsch Pasha, an event which was deeply deplored. One 
request seemed rather w/tra vires: the Congress expressed an opinion that 
the Japanese should modify their written characters, so that their language 
might be more easily acquired by foreigners. It is well known by linguists 
that the written or printed character used is a very small item in the 
difficulties of acquiring a language. In India, we have twenty different 
forms of written characters, but no one has suggested that such an 
interference should be attempted with them. Time and contact with 
other nations can alone effect such a change, if, indeed, it be desirable at 
all, but it is beyond the Ukase of a Tzar, the Bull of a Pope, or even the 
suggestion of an Oriental Congress. 

The President announced that the decision of the organizing committee 
was that the next Congress should be held at Paris in 1897.* This 
decision was hailed by all. The circuit of Europe had been made in 
the 24 years, which have elapsed since Paris started the idea in 1873. 
Approaches had been made to Spain and Portugal, but had failed. 
Greece, however much it would have attracted members to Athens, was 
impossible; the idea of Constantinople or New York would not be 
tolerated ; so the Congress wisely returns to the place of its birth. 

I thus close my account of the eleven Congresses since 1873: I have 
inspected with interest and profit the reports of them all; I wish every 
success to the Paris Congress under the guidance of my valued friends, the 
illustrious scholars of France. 

* There it was also decided that, if it be deemed to be desirable, any modification of 
the original Statutes of 1873 may be made in accordance with the rule contained in the 


Statutes themselves, but I hope that any such modification will be effected in the direction 
of the greater liberty and usefulness of our studies. 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

One painful feature of these periodical meetings is, that in each gather- 
ing we miss some honoured face and figure, which has, in the interim, dis- 
appeared. I should like to have recorded some of the honoured names ; 
it seems to me after a lapse of years a real honour to have touched the 
hand of, and exchanged ideas with, great scholars, whose names will last 
long after the civil or military heroes of the time have been totally forgotten. 
I should have mentioned them by their simple names, laying aside their 
ephemeral orders and childish titles. We speak of Homer, Plato, Cicero 
and Virgil, without the title of Privy Councillor, or Companion of the Star 
of India, to which the ruler of their time did not admit them, or the really 
ridiculous decoration for a quiet scholar, in his study, or a German writer, 
or a Dutch publisher, to have conferred on him, that of a Northern Star. 
How Horatius Flaccus, who would have been a delightful Congress man, 
would have poked fun at Virgil, if he had been decorated for his 
immortal poem in this way! But want of space forbids: it would be a 
delightful labour of love to develop the idea in a separate essay at some 
future time. 

The lessons which I learn from the history of past Congresses are : 


I. That the place for the meeting of the next Congress must absolutely be fixed 
before the business of each Congress is done. 

II. That the Congress is not to leave the countries of Christian Europe ; this excludes 
absolutely Constantinople and New York : scholars could not afford the cost of 
the journey. 

III. That the choice of president and organizing committee be left to the country which 
is selected, and that under no circumstances is a foreigner by blood or nationality 
to be selected as president. 

IV. That no interference on the part of the State authorities is to be tolerated ; the 
Congresses are essentially private reunions, without reference to politics or 
religion. 

V. That convenient places for the meetings and the sections and all in one locality be 
provided. 

VI. That no one, male or female, be admitted a member, who is not a scholar, a 
student, or certified by a scholar to be personally interested. 

VII. That no official titles, honours, diplomas, or stars be distributed during the Congress 
to members of the Congress under any pretence. 

VIII. That banquets, entertainments, etc., except of a strictly private character, be dis- 
couraged : earnest scholars do not care for such things: only flaneurs, like moths 
round a candle, are attracted by them. 

IX. That the report be published within one year of the assembling of the Congress. 
That no languages but German, Italian, French, and English, be used at the 
meetings. 

X. That discreditable exhibitions of Hindus, or Mahometans, performing their devotions 
for the purpose of amusing a crowd be forbidden. Natives of Asia, Africa, 
and Oceania, to be admitted on the same footing as Europeans, and with the 
same personal respect. 

XI. That the press be admitted to all meetings thrown open to the members ; and the 
general public in a part of the hall reserved to them. 

XII. That a summary of the progress of Oriental research in the subjects discussed at 
the last Congress be presented at the following Congress. 

XIII, That there be a strong impartial committee of papers, and subjects to be discussed ; 
that scholastic and narrow humdrum subjects be rejected. Some papers may be 
deemed valuable as contributing to the report, but as they would not lead to 
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discussion they should not be read, but taken as read. The object of the Congress 
is to elicit diverse opinions of competent scholars. 

XIV. That commerce and geography be excluded, as they have their own arena, and 
their own Congresses: the underlying object of a Scientific Oriental Congress 
of Language, Archeology, Ethnology, and Religion in its broadest sense, is to 
introduce such studies to the outer world, and knock down partitions of prejudice 
in the minds of members of different nationalities. 

XV. That all rivalries of different branches of science, or of nationality, be sternly 
repressed. All present are equal, all entitled to respect, many to love and 
honour. The self-asserting busybody should be got rid of by a vote of expulsion. 

XVI. Devoted though I am to the subject of excavations in Greece, it will be wise to 
exclude from the orbit of Oriental Congresses Europe and America absolutely : 
they have or will have their own arena. 


The following letter has been addressed to Dr. G. W. Leitner by 
Professor H. Cordier, the Secretary, with Professor Maspero, of the 
organizing Committee for the forthcoming International Congress of 
Orientalists at Paris : 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS. 

A new Decade of this Congress will begin in a few weeks ; the eleventh 
session will be held from the 5th to the 12th of September next in Paris, 
the cradle of the meeting in 1873. The Orientalists from all parts of the 
Universe visited in turn almost every capital of our old world, and it 
would have been fortunate, had the opportunity been seized at one of these 
meetings to quell all the difficulties that are agitating Dame Luropa’s 
School and other schools also. Paris first, London, St. Petersburg, 
Florence, Berlin, Leider. Vienna, London twice, and Geneva offered their 
splendid hospitality te che learned interested in Oriental lore. We 
need not speak of the past; we are entering a new field. Geneva was 
the neutral ground where all schism disappeared into a common faith : 
the advancement of science. Paris, the birthplace of the Congress, will 
fully confirm and ratify the work of peace done at Geneva, with new 
strength, we hope—such Antzeus renewing his vigour at the contact with 
his mother Earth; henceforth no Hercules will stop the progress of our 
Science ; we look to the future. /orward, as our American cousins and 
friends say. 

From everywhere, we receive such hearty support that we feel confi- 
dent of success. I may add that Great Britain with her Royal Asiatic 
Society, and India with her various Governments have been among the first 
to give us their help to ensure the success of our work : the propagation of 
the knowledge of the History, Languages and Civilizations of Oriental people 


among Western Nations. 
: HENRI CORDIER. 
Paris, June, 1897. 
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THE POETS OF THE TAMIL LANDS.—I. 
By G. U. Popes, p.p. 


SoME readers may ask, which are the “Tamil lands”? and the answer is, 
the districts of South India where the Tamil language is spoken. Those 
that wish to know more about this language may study the ‘“‘ Tamil Hand- 
book.”* These districts in very ancient times were divided (though of 
course the divisions varied at different periods) into the Cora, Pandiya, and 
Céra kingdoms, to which must be added the Tondai-Mandalam, at times a 
distinct kingdom. The capital of the Cora kingdom was for the most part 
Combaconam or Tanjore. That of the Céra dominion was Caroor ; while 
Madura was the chief city of the Pandiyan territory at the time of the 
events recorded in our legends. The Tondai-Mandalam, which really 
belonged to the Cora kingdom is the district between the Palar and the 
Pennar. In it was Kalahatti. This region is now divided into Col- 
lectorates, of which Chingleput, North Arcot, South Arcot, Tanjore, 
Trichinopoly, Madura, Tinnevelly, Coimbatore, and Salem, are inhabited 
by Tamil speaking people. The area of these regions extends considerably 
further, as many of the sacred shrines lie to the north and west; but, on 
the whole, it is with this country that these legends are concerned. 

A great number of temples, some dedicated to Vishnu, but many more 
to Civa lie scattered over this region. Some of these are of great magnifi- 
cence, and possess large endowments. Others are small, but almost every 


village has its temple ; and the stonework of very many of these attests 


the skill, devotion and liberality of former generations of Caiva worshippers. 

Before the reader is introduced to a few of the many poets of South 
India, it seems desirable to give a fact or two about the languages in which 
they have sung. These constitute the Dravidian, or South-Indian, family 
of languages, in which are included Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, Malayalam, 
Tuluva, Kirgi, Toda, and Badaga. These are spoken by forty-five millions 
of people, z¢., by all the indigenous inhabitants of India south of the river 
Kistna, and by many north of it. To these it has become the fashion to 
apply the epithet Dravidian ; but the Sanskrit term Dravida is applied to 
a much larger extent of country, and would include the Mahrattas, and the 
inhabitants of Guzerat, who are of altogether different race and speech. 
It is said that the term Dravidian is a convenient appellation : but, what 
is incorrect will be found in the long run to be inconvenient ; and it is used 
here under protest, and with this explanation. In ancient times, before 
there were any Muhammadans in India, or indeed in the world, the 
Southern Hindus knew of two great languages—the Vada-mori and the 


* The Pandiyan land included the present districts of Madura and Tinnevelly. 
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Ten-mori, 7.¢., the northern speech and their own southern speech.* The 
no:thern was Sanskrit, with its Prakrits, or dependent vernaculars ; the 
southern was Tamil, with its cognate dialects. It has been almost taken 
for granted that the name Tamil was derived from the Sanskrit DRAVIDA. 
Native scholars deny this; but it must be allowed that on philological 
points their authority is not always conclusive. In regard to the derivation 
of the word Tamil, I have ventured to suggest that it is a corruption of 
Zen-mori, Tem-mort, Tamir, which Europeans write Tamil. A parallel 
derivation may be adduced. The cocoa-nut palm was brought into India 
from Ceylon, and originally, most probably from the Nicobar Islands. In 
the Tamilian languages it has no name except Zenna-maram, “the southern 
tree.” Its fruit is called Zennankai and Tenkai. In this case the proper name 
for the South-Indian family of languages would be the TAMILIAN. They 
differ very widely now from one another, though possessing in the main a 
common stock of roots, and having abundant signs in their inflectional 
systems and idioms of their common origin. In later days, after the 
Afghan and other Muhammadan invasions, and during the long and 
splendid reigns of the Mogul emperors, there arose, and was spread over 
India, a composite language which is variously called Hindi, Urdu, and 
Hindustani, in which Arabic and Persian words are strangely mingled, in 
different proportions, with Sanskrit and the various vernaculars ; and this, 
in some shape or other, is understood by vast multitudes of people even 
in the extreme south. It will be seen, therefore, that for a perfect mastery 
of the languages of India, three great parent languages have to be studied, 
and these are SANSKRIT, TAMIL, and ARABIC. The Sanskrit is the 
key to all the oldest Hindu sacred writings, and mingles itself in varying 
proportions with well-nigh every dialect in India. Classical (or high) 
Tamil is the basis of the great languages of the South ; while Arabic is the 
key to Muhammadan literature, and one of the chief elements in all 
varieties of the Hindustani. Tamil had the advantage of being cultivated, 
fixed, and formed chiefly by the Jains, who hated everything Brahmanical, 
and gave it a highly original and most beautiful grammar, preserving its 
peculiar characteristics, and developing it according to the genius of its 
own idiom and structure. Canarese and Telugu feil more under the 
influence of the Brahmans, 7.e., of foreigners, who tried to reduce every- 
thing to the likeness of Sanskrit. Those literatures are, therefore, saturated 
with Sanskrit. Malayalam is a later development, or corruption, of Tamil. 
To illustrate the whole subject from the analogy of Greek, Telugu is the 
Ionic dialect, with a large amount of added Sanskrit: Canarese is the 
Doric, with a somewhat smaller infusion of the same: while Malayalam is 
modern Greek, and the Tamil itself is the pure and mighty Attic speech of 
South-India. The other southern dialects are almost wholly uncultivated. 


* There has always been a rivalry between North and South. Thus in Mé/adz it is 
= ‘¢ Whatever soil you sow it in, the Strychnos nut 
Grows not a cocoa-palm. Some of the Sowthern land 
Have entered heaven! Jan's life decides his future state. 
Full many from the Northern land inhabit hell.” 
See ‘‘ The four hundred quatrains.” Clarendon Press, 1893. 
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Telugu is the most flexible, harmonious, and, from its illimitable Sanskrit 
resources, the most sonorous of the family. Tamil obliges all Sanskrit 
foreigners to become naturalised, and to conform to its phonetic system ; 
and it has this great peculiarity, that it is possible to write or speak ex- 
haustively in it on any given subject without any introduction of Sanskrit 
derivatives ; or, on the other hand, a speaker may use Sanskrit notional 
words almost exclusively, while the particles and inflections are Tamil, just 
as an English writer or speaker might adopt the Saxon style of Swift, or the 
classical pedantry of Johnson. Of course, in Tamil as in English, the 
tasteful combination of the two is the perfection of style. Tamil poetry, 
however, as you would expect, is best when it is as nearly pure as possible. 
And the best poetry is a well of Tamil undefiled. 

South-Indian verse, like all other Oriental poetry, presents its special 
difficulties, and these often repel the English student, who thinks (often 
rightly) that the result will hardly repay him for his toil. Yet, it may be 
affirmed that a foreigner can never really understand a people till he has 
made himself familiar with the verse in which the soul of the nation gives 
expression to its deepest convictions, its most cherished feelings, and most 
earnest aspirations; and, although in prose we do not use the archaic 
words, the poetic inversions, and the condensed elliptical style of poetry, 
we can hardly expect to write or speak any language with power and 
precision unless we have made ourselves familiar with its best poetry. It 
is, therefore, a pity that South-Indian poetry seems to the student to be 
written in a language quite different from that in ordinary use. The reasons 
for the exceeding difficulty of South-Indian verse are, partly the fact that 
almost the whole of it is very old (and most of the verses quoted in these 
chapters are from eight hundred to a thousand years old) ; and partly the 
fact that Eastern bards, for the most part, regard all that is simple in 
expression as superficial, and compose nothing which is not intended to 
have at least three sets of commentaries. Thence arises the difficulty that 
commentators multiply, and disagree, and the poetical idea is often lost in 
the inky floods which ‘hedge Jitérary custle-fish pour'forth around it. If we 
take such a poem as Brownirig’s $orde//o, with’ its ‘infinity of perplexing 
allusions, its curious it:verstons rad elipsés* arnd‘its; embedded gems, we 
can form some idea of “nhucit of the Wost° esteemed South-Indian verse. 
Suppose again, that Sordello had been written in the dialect of Chaucer, 
or Piers Plowman, and that all its words were run up together without 
division or stops, in a character like that of some of the old manuscripts 
in the Bodleian, and often on stained and worm-eaten palm-leaves instead 
of paper,—and an idea can be formed of the difficulties to be encountered 
in the study of much Oriental poetry. And the stanzas themselves are 
often like some ancient tesseilated pavement around which you walk per- 
plexed and pondering, until at length its meaning dawns upon you, and 
you slowly come to recognise a pattern sometimes grotesque, or even repul- 
sive, but sometimes too of rare and suggestive beauty. 

South-Indian poetry is full of conceits and fancies, and too often of 
impurity. It is indeed hard to distinguish, and it requires the power of 
the fabled Hamca* to separate the wisdom and beauty of most of the 


* See Maladi 135. 
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Indian literature from the inanity and grossness which too often mingle 
with these. Though, indeed, one must say, (and educated Hindus are 
not slow to detect it,) that many books in various languages—lItalian, 
French, Latin, Greek, and English—are nearly as objectionable as anything 
in Tamil, and yet circulate freely among ourselves. 

In India generally nothing but poetry is allowed to be literature. 
Everything of any value is in metre. Tamilians divide all books into the 
“ Ilakanam” and “ Iilakkiyam”—i.e., (1) grammars, and (2) compositions 
which conform to the laws of the grammars. And ail—even medical and 
mathematical treatises—are in verse. This is not unknown in Europe. 
The reader will remember the Eton grammar : 

“*Vo fit vi; ut volvo, volvi: vivo excipe vixi.” 

As a specimen the reader of Tamil may be referred to the Manni, 
which is one of the best Tamil grammars. This has a verse in which 
scholars are classified in a way which cannot fail to interest all professors, 
tutors, lecturers, and teachers. It may be quoted as eminently charac- 
teristic : 

** The swan, the cow, the earth, the parrot pert, 
The pot with holes, the browsing goat, the buffalo, 
The straining fibre: these, the first, the middle sort, 
And last of scholars shadow forth.” 

There are these eight types of students. He means to compare the 
worthiest—(first class men)—to “swans or cows”; the middle sort— 
(second class)—to the “earth and the parrot”; the last to the “ pot with 
holes,” “the goat,” “the buffalo,” and the “ fibrous web of the palm-tree,” 
which is used to strain g/z or melted butter. And why ? 

A “swan ”—(the hamga, a fabulous bird)—is reputed to have the faculty, 
if you put before it milk mingled with water, of drinking only the milk, 
and leaving the water in the vessel. A “cow” eats abundantly, and then 
ruminates at leisure. ‘These two then are emblems of the discriminating 
and reflective student, the best sort of all. 

Again, the “earth.” ‘yields her increase, but qnly in proportion to the 
labour bestowed om ic; and the “parrot” retains in’ memory your instruc- 
tions, but can only ‘répeat thé iésson taugh:, without eXpanding or applying 
it. Thus these represent the second anc inferior class of students, who 
are deficient in spontaneity and originality. 

The lowest sort of would-be scholars is compared to a “pot full of 
holes”: what you pour in runs out as fast as you pour it in; to a “ goat,” 
which goes from shrub to shrub, eating the tips only; to the “ buffalo,” 
that rushes into the stream, flounders about in it, stirs up the mud, and 
then drinks the turbid water; and to the thin muslin-like “ web of the 
palm-tree,” used as a strainer, which lets all that is valuable pass away, 
and retains only the impurities and worthless dregs! The Native grammars 
contain much of this ingenious trifling. The commentaries, often very 
able ones, contain the only really classical prose in the languages of South 


India. 
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SIXTEENTH REVIEW ON THE 
“SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST” SERIES. 
CLARENDON PRESS, OXFORD. 
(VoL. XXIV.) 


PAHLAVI TEXTS. PART III. DINA-i-MAINOG-i KHIRAD, 
SIKAND-GUMANIK VIGAR SAD DAR. TRANSLATED 
BY E. W. WEST. 


By THE REV. L. H. MILLS, pb.p. 


Tue Dina-i-Mainog-i Khirad, opinions of the spirit of wisdom, was written 
originally in Pahlavi, probably by a layman (among the Parsis), and at an early 
but unknown date; some have placed the work as early as A.D. 590. Certain 
definitions as to good and bad government which it contains could hardly 
have been written after the Arabs had come in. If therefore these defini- 
tions are of the same age as the rest of the book, as it seems most natural 
to suppose, the work must have been composed before the fall of the last 
Persian King. Its contents are very miscellaneous ; I give some speci- 
mens. 

There was once a sage, so it is stated in Chapter I., who said, “If the 
religion of the sacred beings,—that is, ‘of the Yazads,’ or, as we might say 
simply, ‘of God,’—be true, and if its law be virtue, and if it be desirous of 
welfare, and compassionate toward the creatures, why are there so many 
sects, so many creeds, and so many evolutions (?) of mankind?” To 
solve such a question trouble must be undergone, for in the end the body 
is mingled with the dust and reliance is on the soul—a fundamental prin- 
ciple therefore is of the first importance, for a good work even which a 
man does unwittingly is little good, and the sin which a man commits un- 
wittingly amounts to a sin in its origin (perhaps meaning that it arises 
from original sin). He who does not take, or gain, his soul, ‘takes 
nothing ; the spiritual and worldly existences are two strongholds. And 
so this sage started forth in search of wisdom into the various countries 
and districts of the world, inquiring as to their many religious beliefs. 
And when he saw that they were “so mutually afflicting and inimical 
among one another,” he then knew that they were not of Divine appoint- 
ment ;—so he returned to Iran and inquired anew of the destours, ‘“ What 
is best,” he asked, “for the maintenance of the body and the saving of the 
soul?” They answer, ‘“ Wisdom is good, and for wisdom God produced 
the creatures ; that is to say, through the ‘innate wisdom’” (a characteristic 
expression referring to wisdom which is original, and not that derived from 
the hearing of the ear). He then inquires for the book, the “Spirit of 
Wisdom,’—that is to say, for the Mainog-i-Khirad,—as a guide and 
instructor ; for he knew that it is possible for one to do for one’s self every 
duty and good work through the power of wisdom. Thenceforth he 
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became more diligent in the performance of the ceremonial which wisdom 
enjoins and in carrying out the principles which it inculcates. 

The following are some of these principles referred to: “ Him who is 
less than thee,” that Spirit of Wisdom goes on to say, “consider as an 
equal, and him who is an equal as a superior, and him who is greater than 
an equal consider as a chieftain, and a chieftain consider as the ruler of 
all; and among rulers be ye obedient and submissive and speakers of 
truth. Slander not, for slander is worse than witchcraft.”* ‘Be not 
covetous, lest the demon deceive thee, and the treasure of the world 
become tasteless. Be not wrathful, for a man in wrath forgets his duty 
and his prayers ; and until his wrath goes down he is just like Aharman 
(the Devil).” “Be not anxious, for so you lose the enjoyment both of the 
world and of the spirit, and contraction happens to your body and your 
soul’; “be not lustful, lest harm and regret come to thee”; “do not envy, 
lest your life become tasteless ; happiness and adornment, celebrity and 
dominion, skill and suitability, are not through the will and action of men, 
but through the appointment of God.” 

“Be not slothful, nor leave good works undone. Choose a wife who 
has character; in the end she is respected. Commit no unseasonable 
chatter (sic), so that distress may not come to the angels through thee. 
Run not about uncovered (without Kusti, the sacred girdle), lest harm 
come to thy bipeds and thy quadrupeds through thee. Walk not with one 
boot lest grievous distress come on thy soul (West thinks that the 
meaning is ‘walk not bare-foot so as not to pollute the body by touching 
unconsecrated things’). Perform no release of fluid standing on foot, lest 
the demons drag thee to hell (because more ground would be polluted [?]). 
Be diligent and moderate and eat of thine own toil, giving the sacred 
beings their share. Do not extort from others, for that is like holding a 
human head in one’s hands and consuming its brains. Abstain from the 
wives of others, for otherwise you would disregard three sacred things,— 
wealth, the body, and the soul. Fight fairly with your foe; with a friend 
act with the approval of (mutual) friends. With a bad-tempered man 
have no dispute, nor molest him in any way whatsoever; be no partner 
with the greedy, and do not trust him as a leader. With a slanderer do 
not go to the door of kings; with an ill-famed man form no connection, 
nor with an ignoramus; do not argue with a fool, nor walk on the road 
with a man who is drunk. Do not borrow from a man of bad heart,” etc. 
“ Abstain from idols, for if Kai Khasroi had not destroyed their temples, 
the foe would have become so violent that millennium could never come.” 
Here follows that beautiful passage which is found in its original in 
Yasht XXII. of the Avesta. Its Pazand version is interesting, but of 
course it is best to treat it directly from the original. 

The questioner then proceeds with his inquiries: ‘By what does 
Aharman (Satan) most lead people to hell ?—by prosperity and adversity ; 
his pleasure is grim discord ; his food is from the impenitence of men; his 
influence has its foundations in malice, and with the wrathful he comes 
and goes.” 


* I change the wording of the original throughout. 
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“ How is the dwelling of the understanding and the intellect and the 
seed of a man in his body? The place of the understanding (so the 
Spirit of Wisdom goes on to answer) is in the brain of the head ; and when 
the brain of the head is sound, the understanding and intellect and seed 
are on the increase ; but when a person attains to old age, the brain of the 
head remains only at a diminution; and he who is an aged man on 
account of the diminution of his understanding and intellect knows less of 
that which it is necessary to do with wisdom. Wisdom in the beginning 
mingles with the marrow of the fingers of men’s hands; and afterwards its 
seat and place are in the heart; and its dwelling in the whole body 
becomes such as the shape of the foot in the shoe.” 

“What is the duty of the stars? (to give a specimen of the astronomy) 
and how is the motion of the sun and the moon? The first star is Tishtar 
(Sinus), and fertility is in his path ; and the star Vanand is entrusted with 
the gates of Alburz (the starting place for heaven); and the star Haptdk- 
ring with 99999 guardian spirits keeps the gates of hell; the remaining 
innumerable constellations are said to be the guardian spirits of the worldly 
existences.” 

“Which is the opulent person who is fortunate >—that one who has pro- 
duced opulence by honesty ; the others are unfortunate.” 

Fatalism seems avowed ;—‘“‘ when destiny helps the lazy, ignorant and 
bad man, those faults become like goodness, and so the goodness of the 
good becomes reversed to him whose destiny is unfavourable.” 

“ How shall we worship the Yazads? First be thankful for the little and 
the much, meditate upon the gratifications which come from the sacred 
beings, and even in the misery which comes from the Evil One (Aharman) 
do not be doubtful as to the treasure of God; do not seek your own wel- 
fare through the injury of others, and take care especially of fire and of 
water ; be perfectly sure that nothing but happiness comes from the Yazads 
and nothing but misery from Satan and the demons ; do not sin voluntarily 
(and with deliberate intention), and come and renounce it before the high- 
priests, if you sin through ignorance, folly and weakness.” 

‘‘ Three times a-day one must worship standing opposite the sun ; and if 
you have sinned against angels or men, beasts of burden, oxen and sheep, 
dogs and the dog-species, and other creatures of Attharmazd the Lord (by 
neglect or bad treatment), you must become sorrowful and penitent, and 
do good works in atonement as much as you can.” 

‘‘Why is the untalented no friend of the talented? He is in fear of the 
talented lest he should receive trouble from their skill, and owing to this 
circumstance shame come on himself.” 

“Why are mountains and rivers made ?—to arrest the winds, foster the 
clouds and vivify creation,” etc., etc. 

The Sikand-Gimanik Vigar, “the doubt-dispelling explanation,” is a 
controversial work against the Muhammadans, Jews, Christians and Mani- 
chzeans. The author’s name was Mardan-farukh, son of Atharmazd-dad ; 
and he wrote about the middle of the ninth century. He wishes to prove 
that nothing evil could be derived from God. The translation is made 
from the oldest known MS. in Pazand and Sanskrit belonging to Dastar 
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Hoshangji Jamaspji of Poona, and was written, as it is supposed, by 
Asadin, son of Kaka, and as Dr. West thinks, in the year 1568 or earlier. 
I give some specimens of its style, but I will endeavour, as always, to put 
what I write in what seems to me to be an easier and simpler form than 
appears in the printed book. ‘Man was made by the Creator to control 
the other creatures, and so to advance His, the Creator’s, will.” “God 
created the religion of omniscience as an immense tree with one stem, two 
branches, three boughs, four twigs, and five shoots ;—the stem is agree- 
ment ; the branches are performance and abstinence ; the boughs are good 
thoughts, good words and good deeds ; the twigs are the four classes, the 
priesthood, the warriors, the husbandmen, and the artizans; the five 
shoots are the five rulers, the house-ruler, the village-chief, the tribal chief, 
the provincial governor, and the supreme officer over all (called a Zara- 
thustra, the name of the great founder of the creed having become the title 
of an office).” ‘‘Why does not the Creator Atharmazd keep Aharman 
(Satan) back from evil, for no Creator who is powerful is incapable of 
resisting evil?” The answer is “that evil deeds are proper ‘of congenity,’ 
for the fiend in chief (in other words, a fiend in chief) has a status of him- 
self.” “ The omnipotence of the Creator is effective over what it is pos- 
sible to change, and there it is limited. What is not possible cannot be 
stirred either by a capable or by an incapable being. As his capability is 
limited, so is his will; for he is sagacious, and the will of a sagacious 
being is directed upon that which it is possible to accomplish and does not 
pass on to that which is impossible; and it is not possible to change a 
demoniacal nature into a Divine one.”’ 

“The conclusion is this,” see page 192 (and this is a remarkable 
summing up considering the age in which it was written) “ provided every- 
thing be through the will of the sacred Being, then no one, whosoever he 
may be, is a sinner (because his actions occurred in accordance with the 
will of God); and the Apostles and the religion were appointed without a 
purpose.” 

“If it be expedient to bring anyone to an account of his sinfulness, it is 
more expedient to ruin him who is the original doer, maintainer, and 
creator of every evil and crime; for he who is the cause of the origin of 
evil is worse than the evil.” (N.B.) “It had been better if God had not 
created sin in the first place than to have first allowed it and then to have 
said : ‘ye shall not commit it, and I will cast him who commits it into 
eternal hell (szc).’” In the opposed Scriptures which he proceeds to con- 
trovert, the writer finds the following: ‘‘Why do mankind desire and 
commit that crime which I, the creator, design for them?” And the Parsi 
author remarks : “It occurs concerning the will and work of His own hand, 
and yet He frightens them with punishment in body and in soul (for sins 
which follow from His own, the Creator’s, will). Again He (Jehovah) 
says: “I Myself am the Deluder of mankind, for if it should be My will, 
they would then be shown the true path by Me, but it is My will that they 
should go to hell.” (See the Quran, VI., 39; XIV., 32, 34; S.B.E, 
vol. vi.) ‘God leads the wrong-doers astray, for God does what He 
will . . .; in hell they shall broil.” “There are three modes in which 
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the Sacred Being gives evidence about His creatures. One is that He 
Himself is the Devil (Aharman). One is that He Himself is the Deluder 
of His creatures, and again He makes His creatures confederates of 
Aharman in deluding others; there are instances in which I (Jehovah) 
occasion it, and there are instances in which Aharman does so.” 

“When men occasion crime themselves they are confederates with 
Aharman, Aharman himself keeping at a good distance from the crime.” 
These are all opinions (of course) which the author contemptuously 
rejects. He goes on citing what he believes these abominable first 
principles to be (I shorten and simplify the language of the translation 
here as throughout). If it be the will of God that all men should abstain 
from sin through their own free choice (or not ?), is it His will that they 
should thus escape hell and gain heaven ; if not what a small opinion this 
implies of His goodness, and how evil He seems if this is His will; if this 
be so He should not be worshipped as Divine.” “But if He wills the 
righteousness and salvation of His creatures, then it is right to worship 
Him as Divine. If their salvation be His will, is He capable of performing 
it? if not, how can we worship as almighty an incapable Being ?” 

“If He can carry out His own wish for the salvation of His creatures, 
then we can glorify Him as Almighty. If He is capable of performing 
His will, does He then do so in fact, or not?” “If He does perform it 
then this should be manifest to all mankind, which it is not.” 

“If He is capable and does zot perform His will for the salvation of 
His creatures, then He is unmerciful and an enemy of mankind.” 

‘““ Tf He performs it, it is no harm to Himself and an advantage to man- 
kind, and His will is carried out ; but if He does not perform it, this is no 
advantage to Himself, and it is a harm to mankind; and His will is 
hindered thereby; if He does not perform His purpose of salvation 
through will, then He may be good-willed in general but He has no will to 
do good (in this case, the supreme matter), then He has no consistency ; 
but if we say that He is without will, then we say that He is weak, He 
either injures Himself, or else some one else is the injurer of His will.” 
The conclusion is that, given a manager without competition and perfect 
in His sagacity, there should have been no unworthy actions with their 
painful results. 

Was then the command which God gave to Adam good, or was it evil? 
* Ye shall not eat of this tree ?” 

If it were good then the tree was evil; but it is not befitting that the 
Sacred Being should create anything which is evil ; if the tree were good 
the command was evil, for God should not allot a benefit away from His 
own servants who were good,” etc. 

On page 203 we have what I should call a precious relic, that is to say, 
a trace of ‘Greek reading ;” the paradoxes as to the existence of God, 
viz., that He is everywhere, and yet nowhere, etc., etc., are evidently an 
echo of Greek talk about the ov and the ov. 

Space prevents a further description of this remarkable production, one 
of the most valuable to my mind in the entire Pahlavi series ; even where 
its tone grates upon our religious sensibilities it is yet of exceptional value 
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for scientific purposes. The author freely attacks the account of the 
creation and fall in Genesis with its dangerous bordering upon a gross 
anthropomorphism, and he surveys the rest of the Pentateuch and concludes 
in all honesty, however much he may be mistaken: “If this be a Sacred 
Being the truth is far from Him; forgiveness is strange to Him, and 
knowledge He has not; but” (this he adds with much harshness) “ He is 
Himself the fiend who is a leader of hell, whom the devilish defiled ones 
worship as Lord.” [Surely if an honest opponent could form such a con- 
clusion from the Old Testament, it shows at least the indispensable 
necessity for the Church to go forth as the interpreter of the Bible, for the 
Scriptures, when circulated broadcast by themselves, have produced sad 
results (this only in passing). ] 

The New Testament is also attacked, and with a great lack of critical 
accuracy; but the document is curious and valuable none the less. 
Manichzism then comes in for its share of castigation, but space fails me 
to dwell longer here. 

The Sad dar (or “ hundred subjects,” literally “the hundred doors ”) is 
a religious treatise of a miscellaneous character. Both prose and metrical 
versions of it exist. Its original was said to have been composed by three 
celebrated high priests near the time of the Arab conquest, which really 
means little more than that it was considered to be a very ancient docu- 
ment at the time at which this statement was made. I subjoin a few 
extracts changing the language somewhat, as usual, to secure brevity and 
flow. 

It is a book about the “ proper and the improper”; “no doubt or 
hesitation should be introduced into religion.” “We must make an 
‘effort’ not to commit any sin, for even a small sin may harm us hereafter ” ; 
then “a man must continually mind his own business.” It seems to have 
been thought an advantage to be despatched by a highwayman, for every 
sin goes clean away from a man who suffers thus. 

“No one should despair of the pity of God. One foot of a bad king 
remains protruding from hell because he kicked with that foot some hay 
before a starving goat that was tied.’’ ‘‘ Make a thorough effort and so 
become newborn.” ‘Six indispensable things are the season-festivals (to 
be kept), the days of the guardian spirits, attending to the souls of relations, 
reciting the Sun-praise three times a day, reciting the Moon-praise three 
times a month, celebrating the Rapithwin once a year.” 

“When a man sneezes recite the yatha-ahi-vairy6, for a fiend comes out 
with a sneeze” ; “the eighth subject is maintaining the religion, and to do 
as many good works as there are leaves on the trees, and grains in the 
sand-banks”; “refrain from the sin against Nature; wear the thread 
girdle, the sacred Kusti. Jamshéd (Yima Khshaeta) began the custom ; 
he who has the sacred girdle tied around his waist is out of the department 
of the Devil, and in the department of the Lord.” 

“Watch the fire that it does not go out nor become polluted, and a 
menstruous woman must keep three steps away. Waste no new clothing 
upon a corpse ; and every step trod at a funeral is worth a hundred s¢irs 
of merit.” 
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“ Keep up a fire when a woman is pregnant and watch it well, for it was 
a fire which kept the one hundred and fifty devils off who wished to 
slaughter Zaruthushtra when he was born.” 

“If a pregnant woman puts her foot upon a piece of bark from a 
wooden tooth-pick, the child may come to harm.” ‘A man without a’son 
or daughter cannot pass the Bridge to heaven; if he have none, he must 
adopt one, or his surviving relations must adopt one in his stead.” “ Agri- 
culture must be honoured; he who eats of a tree which another plants 
draws strength from that other.” 

“Give food to the hungry, for his good works will then help thee; thou 
hast helped to bring those good works to pass ; when ye eat the consecrated 
cake pray inwardly to Health and Deathlessness (two of the Ameshas- 
pends) if not, thou mightest as well have eaten the poison of a snake ; 
tether your animals when they are fed up well; for if they feel their oats 
and kick a man in their friskiness, you who gave those oats are held to 
blame.” ‘Give some Haoma (the sacred fermented liquor, like the 
Soma) to a baby, for it will stir up its wits.” ‘Keep a promise even to 
your own hindrance ; the way to heaven is blocked to a cheat, and a 
curse descends to one’s offspring ; breaking a solemn contract is the worst 
of sins.” ‘At fifteen years of age take a guardian angel, a sage to guide, 
and a priest to intercede; a priest has enough authority with God to 
forgive any little sin.” ‘‘ Always ask a priest when you are in doubt about 
doing a thing ; until you do so, evade it to gain time, for if you go on and act 
while in doubt, and do not ask your priest, your action is a sin (even if it 
be right).” ‘‘ Keep the Avesta in memory, for if you forget it that will put 
your soul as far from heaven as the earth is wide.’ ‘‘ They used to feed 
a man like a dog” (so the book goes on) ‘*‘ who forgot his Avesta ; that is 
to say, they did this in old times, or else they handed him his food at the 
point of a spear.” 

“ Beware of giving to the unworthy, for what you give the unworthy 
becomes as good as extinct.” ‘Don’t pour away water at night toward 
the north ; and if you must, then recite a yathd-ahi-vairyé ; light a candle 
first, if you must drink at night, and eat a little food.” 

‘“‘Keep three pieces of food always for a dog, and don’t beat him, for of 
the poor none is poorer than a dog; even when he is asleep on the road 
don’t kick him nor stamp at him to get up, for you will need the help of 
dogs to pass the Judgment Bridge ” (the company of dogs was necessary) ; 
“if there had never been a dog there never would have been a sheep” 
(the wolves would have got them). 

“Don’t kill a crowing hen for she is helping the cock to drive the 
fiends away.” ‘Set a mark where a corpse lies buried, that people may 
avoid the spot, for the harm which it gives is like a scorpion’s sting.” 

“Don’t slaughter (too much), for every fibre of a goat’s hair becomes 
like a sword in the other world ; don’t kill a cock, not one that crows at 
least, and consecrate the head, or at least a kidney.”’ ‘ Recite the Ashem- 
vohu when you wash your face, and keep your mouth shut to escape the 
contagion fiend.” 

“ Perform the Bareshnim, else if you do not the fiends will make your 
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body like a corpse kept a summer’s month, and the Archangels at the 
Chinvat Bridge will not be able to endure it.” “ Do not forget the 
guardian spirits” (which are the souls of your ancestors and friends), ‘‘ and 
provide plenty of cakes when the day comes round; they will remember 
you when you need their help.” ‘Try and not drink of the same cup 
with a man of another creed ; it makes a man bold, and gives an inclina- 
tion toward sin.” ‘“‘ Look out for the fire and keep it ablaze, once in the 
night and twice by day, for all the fires are satisfied when one fire is fed.” 

“Don’t distress your priest or your father and mother, for their satisfac- 
tion is connected with that of God.” 

‘‘Don’t slander or commit a rape, or cause a woman to occupy another 
bed ” (away from her husband). ‘‘ Kill unclean beasts, especially the frog, 
the snake, and scorpion, the ant that flies (that is, the locust), the 
common ant and the mouse; he who kills a mouse kills as good as four 
lions.” 

‘Don’t put a bare foot to the ground or you may defile or be defiled,” 
etc., etc. On the whole a most interesting and valuable volume, full of 
pithy lore; racy of the soil where it first sprouted, and teeming with 


shrewd good sense, as well as curious fancies. 
L. H. MILLs. 


Oxford, March, 1897. 
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SIAM.* 
By E. H. Parker. 


In view of the coming visit to England of the King of Siam, it may be of 
interest to learn how that kingdom is believed to have originated, and what 
ethnological place it occupies in the Far East. 

When I was stationed in the south-west of China seventeen years ago, I 
had my attention directed to a mysterious aboriginal race of people called 
the Lolos, one of whom sent me a book in his native language. This 
incident led to inquiry into the equally mysterious disappearance of another 
powerful race, which once occupied part of the Lolo territory. It subse- 
quently transpired that the emigrated tribes were almost certainly the 
ancestors of the Shans, whom I will show are the same race as the 
Siamese. 

As usual in matters appertaining to Eastern Asia, it is from the Chinese 
records that we draw the most precise and valuable information. It 
appears that 2,000 years ago the. Chinese Emperor Wu Ti decided upon 
an expedition to what is now called the province of Yiin Nan, and the 
result was that in A.D. 50, after a century or more of struggling, the local 
chieftains were grouped together under the Chinese officers at the border- 
town now known as Momein. Amongst these tribes was one called 
Ai-lao; and I subsequently found, when in Tonquin, that the Annamese 
to this day so style the Laos or Shan tribes upon their frontiers. A 
bilingual Annamese history book which I bought in Hanoi, records wars 





* We cordially welcome this paper as it contains much information that 
is new, especially the statements tending to show that the Shans are the 
same race as the Siamese. At the same time, our readers will remember 
the many important papers that have already appeared in this Review on 
these nations, as two separate entities and in their subdivisions. On the 
recent and present state of Siam affairs nothing, for instance, could have 
been more valuable than the contributions of Muanc THaAt, MEI NAM 
Kona, and Genera! Sir H. Prendergast, that were published in our issues 
of July 1893, October 1894, and April 1896, respectively, not to refer to 
the French and British officials that wrote anonymously in our pages on a 
subject that was within their special knowledge and authority. At any 
rate, no one can thoroughly study the interesting, historical and ethno- 
logical enquiry, to which Mr. Parker has brought the treasures of his 
experience, without reading the following papers in “ Zhe Astatic Quarterly 
Review” with the respectful attention that the standing and the local 
learning of their eminent authors so eminently deserve. We only quote 
the following, among others of equal merit: ‘A Journey to Eastern 
Siam,” a very long paper, by Mr. J. Hott Ha.ierr (October 1887) ; 
“The Shan States,” by Capt. A. C. Yate (October 1888); ‘ The British 
Shan States” (of 47 pages), by Mr. J. G. Scort, the great explorer and 
writer on the “Wild Wa” (July 1889). Not unconnected with the 
enquiry may also be found to be the highly interesting paper of General 
A. R. MacmaAuHon on “ Karenni and the Red Karens” (July 1889), whilst 
the two papers that Captain G. E. Gerini has favoured us with on 
“ Trial by Ordeal in Siam,” though not connected with the subject, suggest 
origins in Siam with which the Shans have, probably, little to do.—Ep. 
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with the Ai-lao in the 11th, r2th, and 14th centuries; but no mention is 
made of the word ‘“‘Siam.’’ Even so late as 1727, the Manchu Annals 
mention a revolt of Ai-lao and Lolo in the neighbourhood of the Tonquin 
frontier. A chieftain, now mediatised by the French, whom I met at 
Hanoi (the French capital), made it quite clear to me that the Siamese, 
Shans, Laotiens, Muongs, and what not, were practically of one souche, 
extending over the northern parts of Burma and Tonquin, as well as over 
what is now called Siam. The Siamese are the Zhai not, or “ Little 
Shans,” and the northern states are the Zhaz niaz, or “Great Shans.” A 
few years after this, again, I had the opportunity of comparing vocabularies 
in Peninsular Siam, and in North and South Burma, and of discussing the 
question with native chiefs and Shan-speaking English officials and mis- 
sionaries, the result being ample confirmation of the view that a great and 
extensive homogeneous race, now numbering over twenty millions, had 
within historical times always existed wedged in between China, India, and 
Burma ; and that through want of cohesive force it had invariably lost its 
political opportunities. 

In A.D. 650 we find the Ai-lao have formed a powerful commonwealth 
or federation of six principalities, and the Chinese historians for the period 
inform us that each of these principalities was called in the native language 
a chao, which is still the Siamese and Shan name for “prince.” The 
Panthay Prince Hassan, son of the unfortunate “Sultan” of Ta-li, called 
my attention when at Rangoon to a Chinese history of this confederation 
(published in 1550) which I now have before me. The state was bordered 
on the west by the Hindoo kingdom of Magadha and the then rising king- 
dom of Tibet ; to the south were the Cambodians and the Burmese—then 
known as Pyoo; to the north and north-east, China; to the south-east 
Annam. ‘The state was highly organized, apparently upon a military basis, 
and the people were acquainted with the art of weaving cotton long before 
the Chinese heard of its existence. Very full descriptions of the manners 
and customs are given by the annalists, but it is only necessary to mention 
one or two points of special interest here. Buddhist influence, vi@ 
Magadha, was very strong. One syllable of the king’s name was almost 
invariably given to his successor, and something like this hereditary system 
of nomenclature is still in vogue amongst the Shan chieftains of Burma. 
The Chinese statements connecting the federal state with India are con- 
firmed by the fact that the Pra-kéo inscription of Bangkok is Siamese, 
written in Sanskrit character ; but the Buddhist influence came also later 
on from the south as well. 

The king took advantage of China’s troubles with the Turks to annex 
some territory, and joined interests with the gia/bo of Tibet. But the 
Tibetans were soon found to be irksome taskmasters, and after a few years 
the new king, Emozin, offered China to attack the Tibetans if China 
would send a contingent of friendly Turks to assist. A tremendous battle 
was fought at the “Iron Bridge” at the River of Golden Sand in a.p. 794, 
and the Tibetans were completely defeated. Emozin accepted from the 
Emperor of China the title of “‘ King of the Southern Chao,” received the 
Chinese special envoy with great magnificence, and entertained him at a 
banquet with Turkish dances and songs. 
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In his subsequent wars with Tibet Emozin took prisoners a number of 
Abbasside Arabs and Turkomans from Samarcand. A celebrated Corean 
general in Chinese employ had recently crossed the Pamirs, and for the 
first time had carried Chinese arms into the region of Chitral, Belor, and 
Baltistan ; thus there were at this period active political relations between 
the Caliphs and the Chinese Emperors. 

But Emozin’s successors became again involved in war with China: one 
of them even arrogated the titled of “ Emperor of Ta-li,” and went so far 
as to march upon China, laying siege to the metropolis of the modern Sz 
Chwan province. In 880 the Chinese Emperor even promised to give a 
princess in marriage to the king of Southern Chao. 

By this time, however, China had fallen a prey to internecine strife, and 
relations with the south-west had entirely ceased. On the other hand, the 
Burmese king Anawrata threw off the yoke which the Chao confederation 
had for a time thrown upon Burma; the once powerful kingdom—now called 
Ta-li—-drifted into the hands of petty usurpers, and remained so; until, 
towards the end of the thirteenth century, Kublai Khan endeavoured to 
subjugate both Burma and the intervening Shan states. The succeeding 
Chinese dynasty decided to leave the native Shan chieftains on the Burmo- 
Yiin Nan frontier in charge of their own people, and these chiefs are what 
the British, using the Burmese term, still call the ¢sazdwas of the Shan 
states. 

I may now explain the origin of the word Siam, which, as we pronounce 
it in English, is a barbarism in every way. The Burmese have always 
called the Thai races—for that is what the Siamese, Shans, etc., style 
themselves—by the name of Sham, and in Burmese the final nasal is 
indifferently pronounced x or m. ‘The first Portuguese and Italian 
missionaries who came to the Far East wrote the word with perfect correct- 
ness Sciam, which the French naturally abbreviated to Siam, corrupted by 
us into the dissyllable Sai-yam. The usual Burmese way for distinguishing 
the Siamese from other Shans is, or was, to call them Sham Yodaya, or 
Ayudia,—of course after the name of one of their first capitals ; but I myself 
made enquiry in Mergui, Tennasserim, Renoung, and south-western Siam, 
and found that some at least of the Burmese in those parts simply used 
the word Sham, without the addition of the specifying word Ayudia, to 
indicate the Siamese. When the first Europeans came, they did not 
penetrate far up the Mekong, Menam, or Irrawaddy rivers, and, the rest 
of the Shans being under Burma or China, naturally failed to discern 
traces of the northern connection. I spoke to several learned Siamese and 
men of rank when in Bangkok, and found that they were all totally 
ignorant of their migration from China; of their ancestors having once 
formed a powerful state within the bounds of the modern Chinese 
Empire; and of their ethnological identity with the most northern or 
Chinese Shans. On the other hand, the Chinese have not the smallest 
idea that the great militant Chao kingdom of 1,200 years ago is partly 
represented by the somewhat degenerate Siam of to-day. True, the modern 
Siamese recognise the fact that the northern Shans of Luang Prabang, etc., 
are the older branch of the Thai race, but they seem to have nothing 
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more than the vaguest traditions of immigration into the Menam valley 
from the north, and to have lost all recollection of the time when the 
centre of Shan power was in China proper. On the other hand, although 
in the seventh century the Chinese sent envoys by sea to a “ Red Earth ” 
country, which the historians of the Mongol dynasty identify with Siam, it 
was only after Kublai Khan’s death in 1294 that the name Siem (or Siam 
as it is still pronounced in one Chinese dialect) appeared in Chinese 
history. The king represented that during the reign of his father presents 
of embroidery and white horses had been sent from China: the Emperor 
Timur willingly granted part of the request, but declined to give more 
horses, “lest the Hindoos and other neighbouring states should criticise 
such proceedings unfavourably.” 

_ The Siamese have a legend that they were already established in Lapong 
in A.D. 575, and that in a.p. 638 their King threw off the yoke of Cam- 
bodian rule and established a new national era. It so happens, however, 
that A.D. 639 is the “‘common era” of Burma, and there is reason to 
believe that the monarch who signalised his reign by introducing it 
conquered both countries, and was supreme over a great part of what are 
now called Upper Burma and Upper Siam. No doubt when the Chao 
confederation was at the height of its power, and in a position to deal on 
equal terms with both China and Tibet towards the north, it would be 
numerically strong enough to throw off colonising branches also in a 
southerly direction, and there are specific traditions in Indo-Chinese history, 
under date A.D. 707, of a conquest of North Cambodia made by the Yun 
tribe of Shans. In 1296, again,—almost the very year in which the Chinese 
annals first mention Siam by that name,—the Mau tribe of Shans are said 
to have turned their former masters the Cambodians into tributaries. 
There were settlements of Shans at Phitsalok, Sukkotai, and Sangalok on 
the east branch of the Menam ; Nakhon Savan, and Kamphong-pet on the 
west branch ; and traditions that they extended south as far as Ligor in the 
peninsula. But it is not necessary for our present purpose to wade through 
the maze of conflicts between the rival kingdoms—all under Hindoo 
influence—of the Indo-Chinese peninsula, for Bishop Pallegoix (1838-1862) 
was, after most careful sifting of evidence, distinctly of opinion that the 
‘Sciam Yodaya” did not effectively found their kingdom until 1350, when 
Phaya Uthong of the west branch moved down from Kamphong-pet to 
Ayuthia. 

The Chinese dynasty which in 1368 succeeded the Mongols had extensive 
relations with Siem by sea, and their history devotes quite a long chapter to 
the subject. According to this account, there were then two conflicting 
states, Siam and Lohuk, the latter of which conquered the former ; indeed 
the amalgamated power for some time bore the national name of Siamlohuk. 
It will be noticed that Marco Polo, who describes Burma, Ciampa, Java, 
and the Indian Seas generally, says nothing of Siam; but he describes a 
kingdom called Lochac, where “‘brazil-wood is in abundance, and gold in 
almost incredible quantities. There are elephants and other animals for 
hunting ; . ., 500 miles southward from Lochac one finds an island named 
Pentam (Bintang), . . 130 miles south-east of which you find the island of 
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Java the Lesser.” It would be rash to identify Lochac with Lohuk on the 
above evidence alone, but on the other hand there seems to be nothing 
against such an identification. The history of the Chinese dynasty which 
preceded the Mongols speaks of two countries, one Loviet, 15 days by 
water south, and another Lohuk, 25 days north-east of a mysterious state 
called Tanmeiliu, which was 50 days west of Cambodia, 35 days east of 
West India, and 45 days north-west of Java. Tavoy or Tennasserim would 
fit in with this description. 

In 1371 the King’s name, in its Chinese dress, was Sam-let Chao P‘i-ya, 
in which it is not difficult to recognize the common Siamese titles Somdetch 
Chao Phra, including the ancient word chao already described. The heir- 
apparent was sent to do homage at the Chinese court, and the king was 
patented as ruler of Siem-Lo, which to this day is the sole Chinese name for 
Siam. From that time onwards tribute offerings of sapan-wood, elephants, 
pepper, and spices were sent at intervals. In 1404 a question arose as to the 
right of Siam to cultivate friendly relations with Loochoo, and the king was 
also warned that he must keep on friendly terms with Sumatra and Malacca. 
In 1509 interpreters in the Siamese language were permanently stationed 
at Peking. The Siamese annals mention the taking of Loveck, the Cam- 
bodian capital in 1532, and possibly ¢#7s may be the Chinese Lohuk. On 
the other hand the Malay annals state that the Siamese had already reached 
the end of the peninsula before the first Malay colonies came north to 
Singapore in the 12th century ; this agrees with the Sukkothai inscriptions 
of the 13th century. At any rate, the Chinese historians mention the war 
with Cambodia, and state that Siam reached the zenith of her power about 
1575; she even offered China assistance against the Japanese in 1592, with a 
view to defeating the designs of Hideyoshi upon Corea. After Hideyoshi’s 
death, the first of the Tokugawa Tycoons opened diplomatic relations with 
Siam, and requested that some sapan-wood might be sent to him. It is 
rather remarkable to find the Siamese offering aid against the Japanese, 
for, according to Sir E. Satow, in 1579, 500 Japanese assisted the Siamese 
to repel a Burmese attack. Siam continued to send tribute to the Chinese 
court until the suicide of the last Emperor and the conquest of the 
Manchus in 1644. ' 

In 1652 the Siamese applied to the first Tartar Emperor through the 
Governor of Canton for a fresh seal and patent, and the King Sém-liet 
P‘a-la Ku-lung Chao Ma-hu-luk-k‘un Yu-t‘i-ya P‘u-ai (evidently some such 
name as Somdetch Phra Klom Chao Mahalongkorn Ayuthia Pwai) sent 
tribute in 1665. After the exchange of frequent missions, he was granted 
a patent in 1673: the Emperor was very easy in the matter of tribute, and, 
as in the case of Corea, allowed Siam to profit by her missions as much as 
reasonably possible in a mercantile way. For nearly a century after that 
things seem to have gone on very smoothly : facilities for trading at Amoy 
and Canton were granted; the Siamese were allowed to buy rice when 
rice was scarce, and to sell it free of duty when their own crop was 
superabundant. The Chinese do not appear to have heard anything 
specific of Constantine Phaulcon’s doings in Siam; of Louis XIV.’s 
intrigues ; or of the Siamese wars with Cambodia, Burma, and Annam: if 
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they did hear, it was only in a general way ; and certainiy about this time 
the Manchu Emperors began to feel uneasy concerning the trade- coming 
over the seas. In 1718 the French name seems to have already acquired 
an evil odour: the Emperor says: ‘“ Of the red-haired breed it is difficult 
to fathom the cunning: amongst them are England, France, Holland, 
Portugal, etc. Although they go by different names, they are all of one 
kind, but the French tribe appears to be unusually cruel and ferocious, whilst 
the Macao clan is in some way connected with them.” It was only in 
1729 that China heard of and opened relations with the state of Nanchang, 
or Lao-chwa, 7.e., the Chwa family of Laos or Ai-laos, so that for many 
centuries the land route between China and Siam must have been un- 
explored and forgotten. In 1736 compliments are exchanged with the 
King Sam-lit P‘a Chao Kwong P‘a Mahu-luk-K‘un-sz Yut‘iya P‘u-ai 
(perhaps Somdetch Phaya Chao Klom Phra Mahalongkornse Ayuthia 
Pwai) ; and a king with a slightly different name sends tribute in 1749. 
China was now engaged in a desperate war with Burma ; so was Siam ; 
the conquest of Siam in 1767 by Alompra and his “ tattooed bellies ”—a 
name still used in Amoy to designate the Burmese—was duly reported to 
the Emperor by the Viceroy at Canton. After this date no more is heard 
of the Japanese in Siam, their settlement in Ayuthia having been destroyed 
by the Burmese with the rest of the town. Meanwhile a Chinese 
adventurer (Siamese mother) usurped the throne of Siam at Bangkok, and 
the Emperor of China, who was anxious to make use of the ousted royal 
family, if possible, as an instrument of vengeance against the joint enemy 
Burma, had to consider very seriously what policy would pay him best. 
Both the Chinese annals and the various European accounts are a little 
self-contradictory as to who this usurper was: it seems there were two in 
succession, and that the first, Tak-sin, commonly known as Phaya Tak, 
went mad, and was replaced by another bearing the Chinese family name 
of Chéng (or Tang in the Amoy dialect), known as Phaya Tan, or Phaya 
Chakri. These two often appear to be merged into one by mistake. The 
Chinese usurper applied for recognition, and sent some Burmese prisoners 
to Peking in order to ingratiate himself with the Emperor Kienlung. This 
monarch, who was a perfect master in the arts of diplomacy, drafted a 
temporizing reply for the Viceroy of Canton to send, stating that “at 
present it would be impossible to submit so irregular a proposition to his 
Majesty.” Finally the Emperor came to the conclusion that it would suit 
him best to support the usurper and throw over the old Siamese dynasty. 
In 1775 the usurper even offered to assist China in an attack upon Burma, 
provided he were supplied with sulphur and cannon: but the Emperor, 
who just then had his hands full with Tibet, looked askance at this, and 
drafted another evasive reply for the Viceroy to send, reserving to himself, 
in effect, freedom to act according to which way the wind should ultimately 
blow. Finally the Emperor agreed to invest the usurper with the dignity 
of King of Siam, and to “allow him to attack Burma on his own account,” 
provided he would “ explain more fully his claims to the Siamese throne, 
and not consider Chinese recognition as in any way a reward for any 
damage he might succeed in doing to Burma, or, in the event of disaster, 
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expect assistance from China.” In 1776 the Viceroy of Canton was able 


to send the agreeable news that the juvenile King of Burma was again at 
war with Siam. But the Chinese usurper kept the Emperor in a very 
nervous condition : first he wanted permission to trade at Amoy, Ningpo, 
and even at the Japanese ports; then to purchase copper vessels in 
China; next to borrow 1,000 copper shields “for defence against the 
Burmese”’; and so on. The obedient Viceroy was directed to reply, as 
coming from his own inspiration, that ‘“ from ancient times till now shields 
in China had always been made of iron.” 

In 1782 the new King of Siam reported the death of his father, whose 


dying words were an exhortation to his son to serve China faithfully : but 


the Emperor was in no hurry to sell his favours cheaply ; the King was 
directed to send full particulars, and to formally supplicate for investiture. 
A year or two later a Siamese special envoy was passed on to Peking in 
order to sue in person for a royal patent. Whilst these negociations were 
going on, Siam made a second startling demand for 2,000 copper shields 
“for defence against the Burmese,” which was of course refused: the 
King did not receive his investiture before 1786. In 1789 Siam was 
ordered to preserve peace with Burma, Bodoapra, King of that country 
(called by the Chinese after his ordinary name, Maung Waing), having 
meanwhile sent a conciliatory mission. Siam replied by asking that 
Burma might be instructed to give back to Siam the provinces of Mergui, 
Martaban, and Tavoy. The King of Burma meanwhile, not to be behind- 
hand in politeness, sent to the Chinese frontier some Amoy traders he had 
captured from the Siamese. 

On the Emperor Kiaking’s accession in 1796, Siam sent an envoy with 
congratulations, and of course received the usual stilted sermon “to behave 
well, obey China, and live ever happily in consequence.” A subsequent 
mission of condolence was sent back at Canton on the ground that the 
late Emperor’s funeral obsequies were over; but tribute was sent in 1801, 
and in 1803 the Shan chiefs subject to Burma were reminded that the 
Emperor could not encourage any hostility against Siam: on the other 
hand, they were informed that China could not interfere in disputes 
between Siam and Burma. The King of Siam was also notified that if he 
wished to trade with China he must not send Chinese resident traders as 
supercargoes, but must despatch certificated Siamese agents. 

For many years after this Siam appears as a tribute bearer, and in 1820 
she was officially notified, along with Burma, Corea, Annam, Loochoo, 
etc., of the Emperor’s demise. In 1821 the King of Siam is called by a 
new personal name, and one rarely if ever used by genuine Chinese in 
China, z.e., “ Buddha”; but as he still carries the Chinese surname of the 
usurper, it would appear that he was the third of the dynasty, and the King 
known in Siam as Phra Yat Fa Nobhalai. In 1825 there is a statement 
that “the heir-apparent Fu of Siam was patented King.” As a matter of 
fact Phra Yu Huca succeeded his father in 1824, and Huca is evidently 
the Siamese form of the Chinese word Fu or Fuk, pronounced Houk by 
the Amoy traders who frequent Siam. This King sent several special 
missions of congratulation to Peking when the Chinese had succeeded in 
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crushing Jehangir’s rebellion, and in recovering possession of Little 
Bucharia. In 1839, as an act of special grace, Siam’s tribute was allowed 
to be sent every four years instead of every three; so that, although the 
formality was in a mercantile sense a profitable one for the minor power, 
the duty could not have been an agreeable one to her in every respect. 

China was now getting into trouble with England, and the tribute missions 
of Siam grew less regular, nor do the changes of kings seem to be any 
longer reported. ‘Tribute was last sent in 1849; but Phra Chao Prasat 
Thong was reigning at this time, and indeed had been reigning at least as 
early as 1834; it was evidently no longer thought worth while to ask for 
investiture, or—as is always exacted in China—to report the full personal 
name. In 1855 Sir John Bowring made a treaty with Siam, and China 
was totally ignored. 

His present Majesty, sixth of the dynasty, is therefore in a sense partly 
Chinese by descent, and his name corresponds, almost syllable by syllable, 
with those of his predecessors two or three centuries ago. I believe it is 
Somdetch Phra Paramindr Maha Chulalonkorn, these formidabie-looking 
words being simply cacophonous corruptions of Sanskrit or Pali titles. 
The Siamese language is in its origin monosyllabic and tonic, like the 
Chinese and Annamese; but Siam was never under Chinese literary 
influence, and the effect of Pali literature has been, as in the case of 
Burmese, to render the tongue partly polysyllabic, and to weaken the 
necessity for using tones. It also contains an admixture of Khmer (Cam- 
bodian), and, in some parts, Malay and Annamese words. 

The fact of the dynasty being in a sense partly Chinese evidently ac- 
counts in some measure for its partiality for Chinese governors. I spent 
some days in 1892 with the hereditary Chinese Rajah of Renoung, who has 
his walled palace, his dynastic tombs, and everything else on the old feudal 
Chinese model. The Chinese Rajah of Kra was there on a visit, and I 
met still another Chinese Rajah in Hongkong: they are practically sub- 
kings, and farm out their little states on strictly business principles, subject 
to an annual tribute to the King of Siam. A successful Chinese com- 
pradore, or even a prosperous coolie, makes an excellent sovereign or 
governor of inferior races ; and indeed it is a Chinese that farms out the 
whole of the Siamese revenues with the exception of the customs import 
dues. One third of the whole population of Siam consists of Chinese 
(Ch‘ek) or half Chinese (Chin) ; the proportion in the large towns, and 
especially the industrial centres, is even greater than that. 

The Siamese themselves have, as a race, no aptitude for business : that 
they retain some of their old martial qualities is plain from the fact that 
they are able to keep the Chinamen well in hand. They are strict 
Buddhists, like the Burmese, but, both in appearance and grit, in some 
respects resemble the Japanese, being pugnacious, proud, and less easy- 
going than either Burmese or Annamese. However, modern Siam is a 
subject upon which there are many good books available: the object of the 
present paper is only to go back to the root of things, and to contribute a 
mite towards explaining who the Siamese really are. 
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INDIA BEFORE THE ENGLISH. 


By R. SEwELL, M.c.s. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

Amipst a babel of contending opinions as to the success or non-success of 
British administration in India, when a large number of disputants main- 
tain that progress in that country has been phenomenal, while others 
declare that England is ruining India body and soul, it will be well for a 
few moments to turn from the war of words and clash of conflicting 
arguments to the solid standpoint of historic truth ; and to attempt to 
gather from unimpeachable ancient records how the matter stands. For I 
am convinced that in the minds of the majority there is much misty 
ignorance regarding the true condition of India before the advent of the 
British, so that opinions are often formed upon bases quite unsound. 

The case stands broadly thus. Many Hindus are convinced that their 
country was better governed by their own rulers than it is now, and some 
people in this country think the same thing. Well, if that be the case, 
Her Majesty’s Government ought to learn the truth. It would lead to 
better government in future. And if it is not the case, the Hindus 
ought to learn the truth. It would lead to their greater contentment in the 
future ; and contentment means happiness. So that for the benefit of 
both sides investigation can, I think, only lead to good results. But at the 
outset the enquiry must be conducted on purely historical lines, since it is 
on those lines alone that we can proceed with safety. We want the actual 
facts ; nothing else is of any value. 

The difficulty is how to treat the subject. It would, of course, be im- 
possible to satisfy everyone, even were our historical foothold of the 
firmest. If I were to take one period only, such a course would naturally 
be open to objection. If I were to attempt to paint the condition of 
Southern India 150 years ago it would be argued that such a selection 
would preclude the possibility of fair judgment, since the country was 
then in 2 very chaotic, almost anarchical, condition; while if I were to 
select solely the government of the Cholas 1,000 years ago, I should lay 
myself open to the rejoinder that that period is too remote. I do not 
therefore pretend to take any special period. I merely hope to be able, 
from contemporary records, in a few odd corners to lift the veil which 
hides the present from the past, and to throw a little light on some 
interesting questions of the day. 

I desire first to call attention to the fact, insufficiently grasped I think 
even by English gentlemen long resident in India, that from the earliest 
times the Hindus have been, as compared with some European nations, a 
people wanting in the historic faculty—unaccustomed to retrospects’; 
they are therefore by nature unused to the habit that prevails amongst 
educated Englishmen of comparing what is with what was. They have 
very few ancient chronicles of contemporaneous events of any historical 
value ; and those few are not studied in a critical spirit. They have no 
autobiographies, no historical novels, to guide them as to the condition of 
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their country in past days; so that obviously they can form no sound 
judgment as to whether the government of the English has proved a 
blessing or a curse to their country. And I think that it would prove of 
incalculable advantage both to India and England were their own history 
and the growth of the various peoples and nations taught in the Hindu 
schools in such a way as to implant in the minds of their young men 
sound and truthful conceptions of the condition of the country in days 
before the English acquired the reins of Government. 

The Hindus, as well as many Englishmen, are apt to dream of a past 
golden age, when all India was governed by one Emperor native-born. 
They talk of the grand days of Rama, of Asoka, of Vikramaditya and 
others, but I hope to be able to prove that no such empire ever existed 
The Hindus think that taxation under native rule was lighter and less 
harassing than at present. I shall shew from contemporary documents 
that under one of the purest and most long-lived Hindu sovereignties— 
that of the Cholas—taxation was much heavier, and infinitely more galling 
than it is now. Under the Muhammadans it was worse still. They think 
that the Land Survey system was better. I shall shew that under the 
Cholas it was so intricate that the peasantry must in consequence have 
been absolutely at the mercy of the village chiefs. Again, whereas at the 
present day a native of India is as free to move about the country and 
exercise himself in trade with the whole world as an Englishman is in 
England, in former days he was confined to his own village and a very 
limited surrounding area by the absence of roads and communications, 
and by the terror of thugs and dacoits who robbed and murdered the 
traveller with impunity. A few other points will also be noticed. 

I have said that the Hindu, by the habit of his race, seldom looks 
backwards into the Past. Wein England do. We travel by train, break- 
fasting, say, in London and lunching in Derby, the carriage comfortably 
warmed and running smoothly along, and we dream of the advance of 
the age, and the difference between the journey as it is accomplished now 
and what it would have been a hundred years ago. But how do we know 
anything about the then condition of things? Of course by our study of 
the facts of history as taught to us at school, and college, of contem- 
poraneous records, of autobiographies, and historical novels. In a word 
we compare because we possess the means of comparison. Very few of 
these sources of information exist for the Hindu. Much might be 
obtained from a scientific study of ancient writings and from inscriptions, 
but these are not asa rule studied. And even here there must be com- 
prehensive limitation. For if we may judge by their inscriptions the 
faculty of faithful history-writing has from the earliest ages been con- 
spicuous by its absence in India. The Hindus of all ages appear to have 
cared little for the events of days beyond the limit of their own personal 
knowledge. The Muhammadans indeed have left us valuable records of 
their times, such as the history of Ferishta and many others ; the Hindus, 
so far as I am aware, never. Théy think such records useless. When a 
thing is done it is done, and there is no need to write a book about it. 
Certainly the Hindus whom I have met have, as a rule, taken little or no 
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interest in historical subjects. I was at one time in correspondence with 
the best educated Hindu officers of the Government as well as private 
gentlemen resident in all parts of the Madras Presidency on the subject 
of the antiquities and history of Southern India, a research which led to 
the publication of my two volumes on Madras Antiquities ; and during the 
whole of the twenty-one years of my residence there I interested myself 
everywhere in old monuments and inscriptions. I found amongst the 
Hindus an almost universal want of interest in these subjects. They 
would take no trouble to decipher the inscriptions, and if a monument 
was of considerable antiquity it sufficed them to say that it had been 
erected by the gods. That was enough. Any myth would do, any fable 
or fairy story. To really arrive at the true circumstances seemed to them 
waste of time—foolishness. 

It has often fallen to my lot, when camping out on duty, to have my 
tents pitched under a lofty hill, upon the topmost crags of which stood 
boldly out the bastions and towers of one of those grand old fortresses 
that dominate the surrounding country in so many parts of Southern 
India, and I have asked the townsfolk around me what they know about 
it. Very seldom I have heard some short tale regarding it, as that a 
prince or chief once threw his wife from one of the parapets ; but more 
generally the answer has come “It is a fort.” “Yes,” I would reply, “I 
can see that for myself, but have you not ove story about it? Wo legend 
of any fighting or siege? Have you no notion of who built it? or why? 
or when ?” Almost always came the disheartening reply, “‘ None.” Some- 
times I would get an answer similar to that given me at Karunguli in the 
Chingleput District. There is a large square rough-stone fort there, 
situated in the open plain. It was originally built by the Muhammadans 
about two centuries ago. It passed into the hands of the French in 1750, 
and in 1759 was taken by the British under Sir Eyre Coote. Orme’s 
History contains an account of the siege, with a plan annexed to it. The 
attack lasted six days and the garrison capitulated and marched out with 
all the honours of war, colours flying and drums beating. I went one day 
into the village a few hundred yards away to see if I could find any trace 
left of the English batteries, opposite the clearly defined breach on the 
north wall. I found the place for which I had been searching, and then 
began to ask the village officers and the inhabitants of the houses round 
about whether there was any tradition in the village regarding this event. 
None whatever. No one knew or cared. ‘It was a fort”—that was all. 
But who built it? Answer, “It is said that it was built by Arjuna in the 
times of the Kurus and Pandiyas.” Their ideas jumped back to the wars 
of the Mahabharata. 

It is true that this ignorance of the real condition of their country in 
past days is not confined to the people of India. We in England are 
often singularly backward also in this respect. But we possess as a nation 
what I may term the historic faculty. We have contemporary records, 
written in all ages by people who thought, at the time, that the events of 
the day ought not to be entirely lost sight of by future generations. Some 
nations of ancient days possessed it—but not all. ‘The Jews possessed 
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it. The Egyptians apparently not. But I am not only referring to a 
record of political events, of dates and battles. I refer more to the general 
notion prevailing as to the former condition of the country. Story books 
and novels dealing with past days constitute the principal sources of 
information to a British schoolboy or young man. The Hindu has none 
such. 

It is this want of the historic faculty which leads the Hindu into the 
land of dreams, the land of poetry, and here he is at home. He does 
dream of a Past, but the dream is in most cases a mere vision of non- 
realities. He dreams, as I said, of there having once been a time when 
all India from the Hindu Kish to Ceylon lay under the Imperial sway of 
magnificent monarchs of supreme power and dignity, the like of whom the 
world has never seen, under whose benignant and enlightened government 
flourished all the Arts and all the sciences in unparalleled splendour. He 
dreams that under this government the people were more free and less- 
heavily taxed, that the taxes were somehow less burdensome, less irritating ; 
that there was little or no oppression of the people by corrupt officials. 
As to the sciences, I once heard one of these dreamers, a young Brahman 
who spoke excellent English, declare in a lecture that the knowledge of 
medicine arose in ancient India as well as the knowledge of every other 
science ; and that such was the power of diagnosis possessed by the 
ancient Hindu doctors that, whereas one of our poor ignorant latter-day 
surgeons is compelled to examine the person of a patient to ascertain the 
cause of his illness, in old India the leech could at once come to a right 
conclusion merely by touching the end of a stick pushed through a hole 
in a curtain by a person hidden behind it. There was similar excellence, 
he averred, in all branches of study. 

That I am not exaggerating in my view of the notions which gain ground 
in the mind of the Hindus may be shewn by a very recent instance which 
any of my readers may verify for himself. It is a declaration of his 
belief by a highly educated and gifted gentleman—a “territorial Maha- 
rajah ”—writing in the pages of the Asiatic Quarterly Review in January of 
last year, with reference to a paper on the “ Sovereign Princes of India and 
their relation to the Empire,” by Sit R. Lethbridge.* The writer professes to 
be engaged on a restrospect based on the authority of the past history of 
the country, but for his history he goes to the ancient epic poems and 
even then totally misreads them. He says: 

“In the halcyon days of Hindu sovereignty, this land of Bharata 
enjoyed the blessings of a peaceful reign, the Court of Ayodhya on the 
one hand, and the Court of Hastinapura on the other hand, having acted 
as centres of political supremacy, binding the vassal sovereigns by the 
common tie of patriotism towards their mother land, and loyalty towards 
their sovereign, recognized as such, by divine right. From the glimpses 
of political history we can gather on the authority of our ancient epics— 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata—we learn that every political act 
of great moment was, before its execution, proposed by the sovereign head 
and carried by the unanimous voice of the vassals. ........ The 


* ds. Quarterly Review, Oct. 1895, p. 312. 
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war of the Mahabharata was another momentous act of politics that was 
brought about by the united voice of the subject sovereigns and vassals 
who were scattered about the length and breadth of this vast and glorious 
empire consisting of 56 Aryan Principalities (note, please, “ Avyan ”). 
Still later, when we come to Somnath, we find the Hindu sovereigns 
assembled under a common banner, in the cause of their religion and 
country to oppose Mohamed of Ghazai.” From these instances he argues 
that in ancient India there must have been one grand Imperial Constitu- 
tion over all the land, with the chiefs forming the responsible Council of 
the sovereign, and he pleads for a re-establishment of this. system. A 
little later he describes the political condition of the whole country as con- 
sisting of “‘the Imperial Majesty of India and her vassal sovereigns united 
in holy relation.” All this is a very pretty fancy, no doubt, but it appears 
to me to be simply untrue. Apart from the facts of the case, which are 
well known to the real student of Indian History, think for a moment how 
impossible in practice such a conception is. How would it be possible 
for a sovereign in South India to travel, merely in order to attend a 
Council at Ayodhya, all the length of India and back to his own territory 
at a time when there were no roads, and when he would have had to take 
with him an army for his protection? A couple of years’ absence would 
have been necessary, and I have never yet read of any admission by 
Chola or Pandiya sovereigns that they were vassals of Ayodhya. The 
writer himself, no doubt conscious of the weakness of his position, is wise 
enough to speak of this system of vassalage as appertaining to “ prehistoric ” 
times, but he does not hesitate to use this supposititious prehistoric consti- 
tution as a plea for the introduction of a similar state of things in the 
reign of Queen Victoria. 

Is it not time, then, for the English to teach the Hindus the real truth ? 
Is it not almost a scandal—is it not productive of endless mischief—that, 
supposing these things to be untrue, we make no attempt to teach the 
people what the truth is ?* 

It is too late to influence by sound education the convictions of those 

* To make sure of my facts I have perused the Calendars of the University of Madras 
for last year. Before leaving India, animated by the same spirit that now possesses me, 
I pressed that University to further the study of the true history of the country. This 
was in answer to their request that I would name a special historical subject for the 
Master of Arts Degree examination. The University did not accept my views, but fixed 
for that special study ‘‘ Zhe /talian Republics of the middle ages,” and the paper set con- 
tained such questions as ‘‘ What do you know of the Sedition of the Ciompi and the Plot 
of Marino Faliero ?” 

The Matriculation Examination contained an historical paper in which four questions 
related to Indian History, one only having reference to anything pre-European. The 
‘* First Arts ” Examination contained no paper on history at all. The B.A. examination 
contained a paper on Greek and Roman History, one on Ancient and Medizval Institu- 
tions, but all concerned with England, one on the History of the Middle Ages in 
Europe, and one on the History of Great Britain, poor India being totally neglected. 
And so with the M.A. examination, which deals with a multitude of abstruse subjects, and 
has papers on Carthaginian History, the Normans, Germany, but in which the Indian 
section contains only the history of English India in the last 100 years. I am glad to 


see however that they have encouraged the study of Indian numismatics, which leads to 
a study of history. 
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already of mature age. The mischief has so far been done. But we can 
at least teach the facts of history to the younger generation ; and thus 
secure that a just historical comparison, based on truth and not on a 
misunderstanding, may become possible for that great body of thinking 
men who, a few years hence, will be the guides of Hindu convictions 
throughout the length and breadth of the country. 


ANCIENT INDIAN EMpIRES—A MyrTu. 


My first attempt will be to combat the too often received idea that at 
some past date India consisted of one nation under one ruler. This 
appears to be contrary to the facts of history. India seems to have 
always been, as Europe has always been, a congeries of separate peoples, 
mostly living a life full of tribal and racial animosities and jealousies and 
constantly at war with one another. It is the nineteenth century alone 
that has seen the whole of this great country consolidated and unified 
under the peaceful rule of one sovereign; for even in the time of the 
Mogul sovereigns, who certainly were supreme, the country was in an 
exceedingly disturbed condition. At no time was there universal peace. 

The very name “India” is a growth of little more than a century. 
Formerly Europeans spoke of Hindustan, but “ Hindustan” did not mean 
India any more than ‘‘ Hanover” means the present German Empire. 
The races were just as distinct, the languages just as various as the races 
and languages of Europe. 

Let us look forward for a moment at the world as it may possibly be a 
couple of centuries hence. The whole of Europe has been unified under 
the rule of a single Emperor, the unification having been finally com- 
pleted only about fifty years back. Is it possible to imagine the educated 
classes of that country, living in such widely separated tracts as the 
Highlands of Scotland and the mountains of the Morea, seriously 
believing that at some fairly recent period—the actual interval being to 
them a matter of no moment—all Europe had constituted a single realm, 
peaceful and happy under the sway of a single magnificent ruler? It will 
be said that such ignorance would be impossible. But it would be an 
exact parallel to the beliefs of the leaders of Hindu thought at the present 
day as to the past history of their country. Or take the case of Africa. 
Conceive that in another hundred years the whole of that great continent 
has come under the empire of one of the great European nations, and 
that tranquillity and freedom reigns from end to end of it. A very slight 
knowledge of history would enable the inhabitants to realize the condition 
of Africa in the nineteenth century—the constant warfare of races, the 
ghastly horrors of the slave-trade, the wanton destruction of human life, 
the massacres and slaughters of unoffending people by savage chiefs— 
chaos almost inconceivable, where in very truth might was the only right, 
and law was practically non-existent. And can it be conceived that the 
Government of the day would be so short-sighted as to allow the negroes, 
through pure ignorance of their past, caused by want of education, to 
believe that Africa, a century or two previous, had been the peaceful and 
happy possession of a universal monarch, under whom the single African 
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nation had lived a life of Elysium? Yet this would only be a parallel to 
what our Government has done and is doing in India. 


THE Epic Poems. 


The earliest inhabitants of India of whom we know anything were the 
so-called Turanian tribes. These were pitilessly crushed and harassed by 
their Aryan conquerors, and called Dasyws, evil spirits, demons, bar- 
barians, and as a self-governing race nothing remains to tell of their 
existence save the remnants of a few despised and outlawed tribes in the 
hill tracts. The invading Aryans looked on them as savages and cannibals, 
made slaves of them, and slaughtered them mercilessly. It is true that 
in the South of India the masses of the people are still probably pure 
Turanians, but after its conquest they never governed themselves, so far 
as we know, the royal races of that tract being of pure Aryan descent. 
(Note how the territorial Maharajah spoke of 56 Aryan principalities.) 

The exact age of the great Epic Poems, the Ramdyana and Mahabharata, 
is not yet definitely decided. If they teach us anything at all historical, 
they prove nothing but the existence of constant wars of dynasties and 
races throughout the length and breadth of the continent. That Rama 
may have been a bold and successful conqueror is perfectly true, but how 
great was the area conquered and how long his dominion lasted is 
altogether conjectural. If he, a pure blood Aryan, actually conquered 
the Dakhan and the South, then the poems conclusively prove the exist- 
ence at that period of hostile races, and their subjugation by an alien 
monarch of the North. 

Do we find in the poems any claim of universal empire? | Far 
from it. According to the Ramayana (Book IV., Ch. 41), there were 
fourteen separate races inhabiting the country south of the Tungabhadra 
alone, i.e. the extreme south of the peninsula. And that these were not 
mere local tribes under one lord is proved by the fact that the writer 
includes not only Cholas, Pandiyas and Keralas, but also (I think 
erroneously) Kalingas and Andhras. And to the north of this tract many 
works place the great Dandakaranya or waste country of Dandaka, a large 
area consisting of rocks, forests, and uncultivated plains, situated near the 
Godavari river. 

In the Mahabharata we find two branches of the local reigning family 
fighting savagely for the territory of Hastinapura. They call in the aid of 
neighbouring chiefs, of whom ‘there were many. Six different kingdoms 
are mentioned as existing in one tract on the Ganges, viz., Hastinapura, 
Mattra, Paichala, Benares, Magadha, and Bengal. Krishna, the ally of 
the Pandavas, had a principality in Gujarat. Among the other allies are 
chiefs from the Indus, and from Kalinga, south of Bengal. We hear also 
of the Bhil Raja, south of the Jumna. 

When the Pandavas left Hastinapura, a very short distance sufficed to 
bring them to countries subject to aboriginal chiefs called Rakshasas or 
Asuras (demons). Ayodhya was only as far south-east as Allahabad. 
Arjuna’s exile leads us to more independent kingdoms, the Nagas and 
Manipura. The Pandavas entered the service of the Virata Raja, about 
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100 miles south of Delhi. It is evidently mere poetic license that makes 
the poem end with the conquest by Yudhishthira and his brethren of 
every Raja throughout the length and breadth of India. 

The Ramdyana is a distinctly later poem, but there also we find that 
the whole country lay under the dominion of numbers of chiefs totally 
independent of one another. There is no pretence at any claim to 
universal sovereignty throughout the epic. The story concerns a small 
state with. a limited area, and the neighbours are mentioned by name, 
Mithila (Tirhat), Girivraja (Rajgir in Behar) the old capital of Magadha, 
the Bhil Raja whose frontier was only 20 miles from Allahabad. 
Prayaga (Allahabad itself) was outside Rama’s territory, so was Bandel- 
khand. The whole country south of the Jumna and Ganges was in the 
possession of aboriginal chiefs. 

To come to more historical times we have the accounts of the Greek 
invasion of Northern India. Darius Hystaspes crossed the Indus in 
B.C. 521, and conquered and annexed to the Persian Empire the whole of 
the Panjab and the Indus Valley. “To the Persians succeeded the Greek 
Kingdom of Alexander and his successors. After the Greeks came the 
Scythian hordes and their kings, Huvishka and Kanishka. 

When Alexander seized the country be found no lord paramount. in 
Upper India. The Panjab was under separate kings more or less at war 
with one another. Chandragupta and Puru of Magadha were local 
sovereigns ruling over a few vassal states in their immediate neighbour- 
hood. Megasthenes (about B.c. 300) states that there were 118 nations 
in India, and mentions none of these as subordinate to Chandragupta. 
There was therefore no pretence at universal sovereignty at that time, and 
indeed a large portion of Upper India lay under foreign domination for 
600 years, Greeks succeeding to Persians, and Tartars to Greeks. 

After this we come to Asoka (B.c. 250 roughly); and as it is on his 
behalf that we hear the claims of universal empire put forward more often 
than on that of any other monarch, it is worth while to examine the matter 
a little closely. 

ASOKA. 

We shall find that Asoka was by no means a universal Chakravarti. 
Quite the contrary. It is impossible that his monarchy could have extended 
beyond at most the limits of Hindustan proper. Chandragupta founded 
his monarchy by conquest after Alexander’s invasion, and became overlord 
to many of the less important chiefs of that tract. Bimbasara succeeded 
him, and was followed by Asoka. In the later years of his life the latter 
became converted to Buddhism, and spread his doctrine far and wide 
over India, but it must not be supposed that he possessed also the 
temporal power over all that tract. To prove that this was not the case 
we have only to examine his own edicts where he mentions the names of 
contemporary neighbouring sovereigns. 

In the thirteenth edict* he mentions his conquest of Kalinga in the 
gth year of his reign, and his resolve to make no further conquests. 

* The quotations are throughout given from Hofrath von Biihler’s Asoka Edicts in the 
Epigraphia Indica, vol. ii. 
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Kalinga lay to the immediate south of Bengal. That it was a hard nut 
to crack is proved: by Asoka’s own declaration, that during the war 
150,000 souls were carried off as prisoners or slaves, 100,000 were slain, 
and many times that number died. He deeply repented of all this 
terrific slaughter and suffering, and never again attempted a war of con- 
quest. 

In the second edict he mentions expressly “ nations and princes that 
are his neighbours,”’ such as the Cholas, the Pandiyas, the Satiyaputra, 
the Keralaputra, and the Yona (or Greek) king Antiochus, with his 
vassals. The Cholas and Pandiyas reigned in the Peninsula south of 
Madras, the Keralaputra in Malabar. The locality of the Satiyaputra is 
not clearly known, but lay probably to the north of the large southern 
kingdoms, possibly in the Dakhan. In the 5th Edict Asoka mentions, 
besides his own subjects, the ‘“ Yonas, Kamboyas, Gandharas, Rastikas, 
Pitinikas, and others which are my neighbours.” 

In the thirteenth Edict, Asoka himself most distinctly states that his 
claim to any supremacy in India was a purely religious one. He says 
that the chiefest of conquests is “conquest through the Sacred Law. 
And that conquest has been made by the Beloved of the Gods both here 
in his empire and over all his neighbours, even as far as six hundred 
yojanas, where the king of the Yonas called Amtiyoka dwel/s, and beyond 
this Amtiyoka where the four kings dwe//.” The names of these are 
given—Ptolemy, Antigonos, Magas and Alexander—they were at that 
time kings of Egypt, Macedonia, Cyrene, and Epirus. Mention of them 
clearly shows that Asoka claims no temporal sovereignty over their terri- 
tories. And the king then goes on to mention, in the same sentence, the 
Cholas and Pandiyas. By analogy he claimed no sovereignty therefore at 
that date over Southern India. Then he mentions a number of separate 
nations, over whom similarly he claims no sovereign rights—the “ Visas, 
Vajris, Yonas, Kamboyas, Nabhitis, Bhojas, Pitinikas, Andhras and 
Pulindas.” Dr. Buhler considers that the Visas were the Bais Rajputs, 
and the Vajris the Vrijis of Eastern India. The mention of the Andhras, 
who held at least the Southern Kalingé country, seems to prove that 
Asoka’s temporal kingdom did not extend further south than Northern 
Kalinga, i.e. that it was confined to the limits of Bengal and the portion 
of the Kalinga country which he had conquered—his only conquest. 
Lastly the king notes that he spread his doctrines by means of messengers. 
According to the Singhalese chronicle, the A/ahdvanso, Mogaliputto, in 
the time of Asoka, sent missionaries to several tribes, and amongst these 
are mentioned some names not noted in Asoka’s edicts, viz.: the 
Maharattas and Aparantakas. This explains the existence of a rock 
edict of Asoka even so far south as North Mysore. The king claims no 
sovereign rights of any kind over that tract, but, earnest in spreading his 
kindly and benevolent doctrine over all India, he obtained permission of 
neighbouring kings to inscribe his edicts on rocks in their territory. 

It is thus shown that As ka held no universal empire, and that India, 
in his time as before, consisted of a large number of distinct nationalities, 
tribes and kingdoms. 
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INDIA AFTER ASOKA. 

This state of things was certainly not changed by the invasion of the 
Tartar Yueh Chi, and of the Scythian tribes, Huns or Sakas, who overran 
Upper India, and under Kadphises, Kanishka and Huvishka, established 
a dominion in that tract that lasted for some centuries with varying 
fortunes ; being at its greatest about A.D. 50. 

Contemporaneously with these Scythian inroads the sovereignty of 
Asoka’s successors of the Maurya, Sanga, and Kanva dynasties came to an 
end, and we find the Andhras coming to the front on the Eastern coast. 
Did they then acquire or ever claim universal sovereignty? By no means. 
They seem to have been powerful, but their territories were not extensive, 
and they mentioned neighbouring kings in their inscriptions. 

And so with the other dynasties of that period, Guptas and others. It 
is true that our information as to the condition of India until at least five 
centuries after our era is somewhat vague. But at Asoka’s date, and after 
the downfall of the Andhras and our emergence into greater historical 
light, we find the Cholas and Pandiyas in possession of their territories, and 
never the slightest trace of any chief who claimed to be paramount over 
the rest. Indeed the very doubt and confusion probably arose from a dis- 
turbed condition of things, strife of races and the clash of contending 
arms, wars amongst neighbours, and inroads of savage tribes from over the 
mountains of the north. 

The Hindu poems, grand and beautiful as some of them doubtless are, 
must not always be relied on for historical accuracy. Ciaims to universal 
monarchy on behalf of their chiefs are often made in poems and inscrip- 
tions, but on very insufficient grounds. I know of a fine spirited 
chronicle, the story of some chiefs in the Dakhan, where descriptions are 
given of the movements of their armies, their victories and conquests. 
They are said to have conquered Malava, Konkana, Dravida, Kalinga, 
Sindh, Bengal, Kosala, all the countries of India mentioned in the great 
epics. Their armies were as the sand of the sea in number, their cities 
were built of precious stones, their streets were paved with gold, the 
inhabitants invariably dressed in satins and silks. The king was a 
Maharijadhiraja Chakravarti, or universal emperor of all India. When 
he moved to battle the sun was darkened with the flights of his arrows, the 
tread of his elephants shook the earth to its foundations, so that even 
Indra trembled on his throne in Heaven. Andsoon. And all this was 
written about a small princeling who owned a little territory on the 
Krishna River about 50 miles square and never left it. 


VIKRAMADITYA. 

Not long ago I heard a lecture delivered by a highly distinguished 
Indian official, in the course of which the speaker alluded to the prevalent 
belief in India as to the existence of at least two great emperors of India 
who possessed universal dominion. These were Asoka and Vikramaditya, 
the latter of whom is supposed to have introduced the Vikrama era, which 
has its epoch in B.c. 56. I have already disposed of Asoka, and will now 
for a few minutes discuss the myth of Vikramaditya. No such name 
exists in all the history of India except as that of certain kings of a local 
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dynasty, the Western Chalukyas, in the country about Bombay and the 
Western Dekkan between the years a.D. 670 and 1126; and I have per- 
sonally very little doubt that it is really around the first of that name that 
all the romantic web of stories and legends and fancies has been weaved. 
Though possessing quite a limited area of territory he was in his way a 
considerable monarch. His father Satydsraya, or Pulikesi II, had acquired 
much land by conquest of neighbouring kings and nations, and Vikramaditya 
consolidated his power by defeating a confederacy of three chiefs of the 
Pallavas, afterwards seizing their capital Kaichi, or Conjeveram, South of 
Madras. His grants and inscriptions are full of poetic boasting of his 
grand achievements. Sankardcharyar, the great reformer of the Saiva 
faith appears to have lived in his reign. The king was a patron of litera- 
ture and the arts ; he invited Brahmans to visit him from various parts of 
India and loaded them with rich presents. Their return has been to im- 
mortalize him in song and story. Legends are told of his miraculous 
birth and marvellous actions. He has become a sort of Indian Haroun- 
al-Raschid, so that the XIXth century Hindu claims for him universal 
supremacy over all India, and antedates him more than seven hundred 
years in order that it may appear that he was the founder of the 
Vikrama era. DoJI then actually dare to assert that Vikramaditya was 
not the founder of the well-known Vikrama era? Such is most cer- 
tainly my opinion at present. 

I know that the assertion has been constantly made; and I am well 
aware that in all probability for many years to come the fallacy will be 
obstinately cherished. It was repeated before the Society of Arts a few 
days ago, and it will continue to be repeated. But none the less it appears 
to be absolutely untrue. 

The real origin of the Vikrama era is lost in the mist of ages. Dr. Kielhorn 
has, in the pages of the Jxd/an Antiguary, summarized in most scholarly 
manner a large number of Vikrama dates given in inscriptions, and for the 
assertions I am about to make I depend entirely on his careful and pains- 
taking research. The earliest inscriptions in which the era is used, 
though without giving it any name at all, come from Eastern Rajputana, 
but for nearly 900 years after the epoch only 10 are known. ‘The earliest 
of these occurs in A.D. 370, the last in a.p. 840. The period of the 
earliest is more than four centuries after the epoch. The first mention of 
the name Vikrama (not Vikraméditya, be it observed, but “ the time called 
Vikrama gone by’’) is in the year a.D. 840-41, nine hundred years after the 
epoch, and 170 years after the time of Vikramaditya I. It is only in 
A.D. 992 that we first hear of a ‘king Vikrama” in connection with the 
era, and this is ina poem. The use of the era seems to have been very 
sparing down to the year A.D. 1042, only 3 inscriptions being known which 
are expressly referred to the Vikrama era, and to have only gradually 
spread in later years. The tract where it is first found in use is, as before 
said, Eastern Rajputana. It spread to the north-east and east, to Kanauj, 
Gwalior, and Bandelkhand, and afterwards towards the south-west and 
south to Anhilvad. It will be noted that this tract is altogether different 
from the territories ruled over by the Western Chalukyas, but that it 
includes the country of the Chaulukya and Vaghela princes of Anhilvad. 
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Dr. Kielhorn lays particular stress on “the gradual change that may be 
observed in the phraseology of the dates in Chaudukya documents. ‘The 
earliest of these (A.D. 985), 1000 years after the era, calls it simply 
samvat, “the year.” In 1028 a.p. and 1090 we have Vikrama samvat. 
In A.D. 1138 it is “ The year of the illustrious Vikrama.” Finally about 
A.D. 1200 we have for the first time, ‘“‘ the year established by the illustrious 
Vikramaditya.” This was amongst the same race over whom Vikrama- 
ditya I. had ruled more than 500 years earlier; ample time for a legend 
connecting him with the era to have grown up in consequence of the 
similarity of name, and the fact that the reign of that king had become 
associated with glorious traditions. 

If any king named Vikramaditya had really established the era we 
should expect of course to find his name associated therewith in the 
earliest dates extant, whereas it is never mentioned for, as far as we yet 
know, 1250 years. 

After A.D. 1200 the usage is common, and we may fairly assume that by 
that time the inhabitants of that tract, Rajputana and Northern Bombay, 
had begun to believe in a legendary king named Vikramaditya who estab- 
lished the era to which they had been for so long accustomed. However 
it is possible that we may have to put the date of this general acceptance 
of the legend later still, for Dr. Kielhorn states that “over the largest part 
of the territorities in which the era was used it was, down to Vikrama 
1400 (A.D. 1342) styled the Vikrama era by poets only.” 

And now for the most probable theory yet advanced as to the origin of 
the name. Professor Kielhorn points out (Zvd. Ant. XX. 407) that the 
years of the Vikrama era originally began in the autumn, with the month 
KArttika (October-November). That is the season when in that tract the 
prolonged hot weather is over, the burning winds, the parched condition of 
the plains, the fierce dust storms of the summer are past. Welcome rain 
cools the air, vegetation bursts forth, and the whole of Nature arises 
“like a giant refreshed.” It is the season when armies go forth to war. 
And the Vikrama-kala is thus the poetic “ war-time,” “action time,” for 
vikrama means a “stepping” ‘striding,’ or otherwise “ heroism ” 
*‘ prowess.” Long years afterwards the people connected the name with 
the name of a king Vikrama whom they supposed to have lived at that 
time. Later still they associated the celebrated king Vikramaditya with 
this epoch, being ignorant of his real date, and so the usage arose and 
became stereotyped. I may be permitted even to ask whether it is not 
possible that wkrama may be merely a synonym of our word, “current.” 
as applied to anera. I quote from Professor Monier-Williams’ Sanskrit 
Dictionary, where cvkrama is translated “stepping or going beyond, 
stepping or striding over, going, walking, proceeding . . .” with other 
meanings that need not be referred to. In this sense the “ Vikrama 
year” would be merely the ‘‘current year,” the “ running era.” 


LATER YEARS. 
I may now pass onwards in my historical sketch. We have come down 
to about 500 years after the Christian era, and find no trace of a universal 
r.2 
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monarch. About this period we do hear of a very powerful sovereign 
King Siladitya of Kanauj. He seems to have held the whole of the north. 
But be it understood ov/y the north. His attempt at conquest south of the 
Nerbudda failed entirely. 

It is only in the extreme south that we find, down to comparatively 
recent dates, the ancient Aryan sovereignties remaining undisturbed by 
foreign invasion. They were subject to perpetual warfare amongst them- 
selves, but down to Muhammadan times they retained with varying fortunes 
the territories occupied by them from at least the date of Asoka. These 
were the Cholas, Pallavas, Pandiyas, Keralas, Cheras and a few others of 
lesser importance. They held the South of India below the Dakhan. 
Further North, in the Dakhan country and the South of Bengal, there was 
a succession of separate sovereignties, the Andhra dynasty succumbing to 
the Pallavas, and the countries to the west falling under the dominion of 
Chalukya conquerors from Anhilvad and Rajputana. The Chalukya kings 
mention a large number of races and kingdoms in their early inscriptions 
—for instance, Nalas, Mauryas, Sendrakas, Matangas, Katachchuris, 
Gangas, Alupas, Latas, Malavas, Girjaras, all of whom one after another 
fell under their dominion. Then came a great inroad of Chalukyas to the 
East, over which a branch dynasty ruled for four centuries, and further 
invasions by them of the Pallava and Chola countries to the south. 
Besides these we have powerful lines of local sovereigns in the Kadambas, 
Rashtrakutas, Silaharas, and Rattas, each in turn conquering and holding 
large tracts for definite periods. 

In the eleventh century A.D. the Cholas of the south, arose to great 
eminence. They acquired the territories of the Eastern Chalukyas by a 
royal marriage—they finally destroyed the Pallavas, and for a time at least 
conquered and held the territories of the Pandiyas. A little later the 
Hoysala Ballalas rose to power in the Maisir country and the dominions 
of the Western Chalukyas, and then the Ganapati kingdom of Orangal 
arose, while the Pandiyas regained their territories, and the Cholas lost 
power. 

But for a moment let us turn to the north. If perpetual strife and 
warfare between neighbouring princes had been the rule in the south it 
was no less so in the tract which we have learned to call Hindustan. Race 
fell before race, nation before nation, dynasty before dynasty in bewildering 
confusion till the whole of that country fell under the sway of the invading 
Muhammadans. ‘ 

Delhi was captured in a.p. 1193, and the whole of Northern India fell 
under Muhammadan sway. Early in the fourteenth century the Muham- 
madans swept into the Dakhan. They seized the territories of the kings 
of Devagiri and Orangal, and established themselves firmly, founding a 
dynasty called the Bahmanis, v hich claimed independence of Delhi. This 
again split up into five separate sovereignties, and in a.p. 1565 these, 
uniting, crushed for ever the last great Hindu kingdom of the south, that 
of Vijayanagar, which by that time had itself destroyed all the older Hindu 
dynasties. 

And so for the first time in history we come to a period when India may 
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possibly be said to have fallen under one rule. But this was not so in 
reality, for the Muhammadan chiefs established a succession of separate 
sovereignties each one warring against the other, the whole against their 
own over-lord. Their domination also was an alien, not a Hindu, domina- 
tion. There has never been in all history, amongst the Hindus, anything 
but a perpetual warfare of races, king against king and tribe against tribe. 

And so the cherished theory of a universal empire falls to the ground, 
. and it is to be hoped that it will, ere long, be consigned to the limbo of all 
other false and mistaken theories. The mistake has arisen partly in con- 
sequence of historical ignorance, and partly in consequence of the equal 
government of the English, under which all historic feuds and racial 
hatreds have been merged in the attempt to establish universal justice for 
all inhabitants of India alike, from north to south and from sea to sea. 

TAXATION. 

Let me now turn to the question of taxation under Hindu sovereigns. 
We hear loud outcries sometimes against the English taxation of India. 
Hindus of light and leading are bold to declare that under their old chiefs 
the people were less heavily taxed, and that in themselves the taxes were 
less burdensome, and less irritating. Was this so? 

I will turn to the most long-lived Hindu sovereignty with which I am 
acquainted, a sovereignty which certainly existed as far back as B.C. 250, 
and which was only finally crushed by the Muhammadan invaders in com- 
paratively very recent days—I allude to the Chola Dynasty of the south of 
India, which had its capital at Tanjore. 

Through all this long period it was governed by a succession of Aryan 
Princes, ciaiming to belong to the “ Solar Race,” and we hear of no inter- 
ruption to this dynastic autocracy. Unlike most other parts of India, 
therefore, it will yield us an excellent picture of purely Hindu government 
if we can arrive at the administrative details. Fortunately we are to a 
certain extent enabled to do so, for on the walls and plinth of the great 
temple at Tanjore has been sculptured a very lengthy series of royal grants 
and royal edicts of the best days of the Chola Kingdom, the r1th and 12th 
centuries A.D. and these have been lately given to the European world in 
the splendid volumes of the Archzological Survey published by Dr. E. 
Hultzsch. Dr. Hultzsch is one of the most painstaking and accurate 
epigraphists of the day, and the exactness of his translations may be 
depended upon. Let us see then what we can gather regarding the system 
of taxation under the Hindu kings. At p. 117 of Dr. Hultzsch’s volume* 
we have a list of taxes, due by the inhabitants of a village and made over 
to certain persons by royal grant, in the eleventh century a.p. The list 
runs as follows :—all kinds of revenue (aya) including the tax in money, 
two taxes whose names are given in the Tamil but the meaning of which 
is not yet known, tax for the village watchman, tax for the village accountant, 
tax for unripe fruit in the month of KArttigai, tax on looms, tax on oil-mills, 
tax on trade, another untransiatable tax, tax on goldsmiths, tax on animals, 
tax on tanks, tax on watercourses, tolls, another untranslatable tax, tax on 
weights, fines for selling rotten drugs, tax on shops, tax on salt, tax on 

* Archeological Survey of India. South /ndian Inscriptions. Vol. I1., p. 117. 
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elephant-stalls, tax on horse-stables. There are probably others also, but 
the inscription is partly broken away in one place. 

Here is another list of the same period in the same locality, from which 
we can supplement the former, and it must be noted that all these are new 
and separate imposts, since I omit reference to taxes already mentioned :— 
Nadatchi, niratchi, (whatever these may be), one md/i of rice for every 
platter, one zd/i of rice on each day sacred to the worship of ancestors, 
tax on weddings, tax on washermen’s stones, tax on potters, rent for use of 
water, collections of leaves, brokerage, tax on neatherds. 

And here again is another list of the same period from a fresh source. 
Tax for the maintenance of Police ; a rice-tax paid every year in the month 
Karttigai; a special tax levied per head on all belonging to the Jain 
religion ; fees in the nature of stamp-duty on documents; a tax leviable 
for the support of the Prime Minister. 

Now was this state of things exceptional? Certainly not, for lest it may 
be supposed that the Chola Kings were more grasping than other repre- 
sentatives of the other Hindu dynasties in the matter of the taxation of 
their subjects, I proceed to show what the taxation of the Indian citizen 
appears to have been at the time when the Greeks visited India (about 
R.C. 300) and also shortly before the English took over the country, so that 
we shall obtain an insight into his condition in all ages. 

We find from the description of Palibothra, modern Patna, given by the 
Greek traveller Megasthenes, that the citizens of that town must have been 
greatly harassed by the provisions enforced by their ruler for the purpose 
of filling his treasury. At that early date there was a regular Government 
registration of all births and deaths for purposes of taxation. The buyers 
and sellers of goods in the bazaars were not left to themselves as they are 
now, but a State officer was appointed to watch all transactions, however 
petty, and seize for the State one-tenth of the price of everything sold. 
Fraud in the payment of this tax was punished by death. Other officers, 
in the nature of police, exercised general supervision. ‘The State could 
not even leave the manufacturers alone, for since for its own purposes it 
had to encourage sales, so equally it was led to unnaturally force the supply. 
This meant that artizans must never be idle ; and so, Megasthenes tells us, 
there were officers of State appointed to superintend all arts and industries 
to prevent negligence on the part of the workers.* Can anything be 
imagined more prying, inquisitorial, or irritating, than this system of an 
army of paid spies bent on forcing every branch of trade and seizing part 
of the proceeds of every petty sale? Think of the overwhelming oppor- 
tunity for bribery and corruption which the system afforded. For every 
three or four shops must have been appointed a petty official with almost 
unlimited power, whose protection and countenance could be easily bought, 
and whose capacity for annoying was infinite. Being probably paid by 
results of sales he lay under a direct inducement to oppress and victimize 
the shopkeeper and artizan. The result may be easily conceived. 

Here then we have taxation by Hindu rulers at widely different epochs, 
separated by an interval of twelve centuries. We will glance at the system 


* Strabo XV., 1, 50. (M‘Crindle’s Amctert India, p. 87.) 
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of taxation by another Hindu ruler, Chikka Deva Raya of Mysore, two 
centuries ago. He maintained not only all the old taxes at that time 
existent but actually invented twenty new ones, some of which have at 
least the merit of being ingenious. Three are specially deserving of notice. 

(1) Two per cent. was permanently added to the assessment all over the 
country to re-imburse the treasury for loss by defective coins. (2) When 
a man rented a village and engaged for payment of a fixed sum to the 
State, if his actual receipts fell short of this total he levied a contribution 
on his farmers. But the King fixed as a permanent tax the largest con- 
tribution ever so levied, in addition to the assessment. (3) If a farmer 
sold his grain in the village or neighbourhood he escaped payment of tolls. 
Therefore the King imposed a cash payment per plough all over the country 
to compensate for this supposititious loss. 

All this grinding tyranny lasted down to the times of the English. In 
the Coimbatore District in 1799,* Major MacLeod found the following 
imposts in full force and effect,—over and above the Land tax. 





1. Tax on Potters. 21. Rents for betel-nuts. 

2. ,, payable by persons wearing 22. Fees for the measurement of 
caste-marks on their fore- grain, necessitated by the 
head. sharing system. 

3. Fees levied on stalls at weekly 23. Taxes on offerings at a sacred 
fairs. temple. 

4. Tax on dyed stuffs. 24. Levies made for the poor, or 

5: 5, on ghee. poor-rate. 

6. ,, on tobacco. 25. Taxes on agricultural hoes. 

7. 4, On grain heaps. 26. State exaction of a portion of 

8. ,, on chunam. the fees paid by villagers 

9. 4, On watchmen (éaliyaris). to their village officials 

10. ,, On agricultural - irrigation (this in itself another well 
watchmen (irgantis). recognized tax). 
It. ,, oOnkeepers of pack-bullocks. 27. Tax on sale of cattle. ag 5.23 
12. ,, On dancing-girls. 28. ,, on cattle-stalls. ls cede s 
13. 5, On overseers of labour 29. ,, on water-lifts. + % 6225 
(maistries). 30. , on fisheries. | = ag oe 
14. ,, On immoral persons. 31. 4, On looms. “Sees 
15. Rents for lotus leaves. 32. A tax such as the third of those 
16. Rents for gardens in back- alluded to above as 
yards of houses, and in having been introduced 
plantations on_ river by Chikka Deva Raya of 
banks. Mysore. 
17. Fines on cattle grazing in fields. 33. Levies made on ryots for ex- 
18. Rents for young palmyra nuts. penses of the Divisional 
19. Rents for tamarinds, Officer (Tahsildar). 
20. Rents for use of soapstone or (These were probably 
potstone. very onerous.) 


* See the Coimbatore District Manual, p. 172, ete. 
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49. Tax on salt manufacturers. 











on every ryot at his first 50. ,, on iron-smelters. 

payment of instalmentof 51. ,, on indigo-makers. 

Land Revenue. 52. ,, On drawers and distillers of 
35. A plough-tax. fermented palm juice. 
36. Tax on houses. 53. >, on boatmen. 
37. 5, On shops. 54- 4, On carts. 
38. ,, On carpenters. 55- >, On manufacturers of beaten 
39. 4, on blacksmiths. rice. 
40. ,, on goldsmiths. 56. ,, on basket makers. 
4I. 4, On papermakers. 57. » on pediars. 
42. ,, on dyers. 58. ,, on cattle and sheep (per 
43» 5, on shoemakers. head). 
44. 4, on barbers. 59. , on blanket and carpet 
45-5, On washermen. weavers. 
46. ,, on oil-mills. 60. ,, On mat makers. 
47-5, on pack-bullocks. 61. ,, On stone masons.* 


48. ,, on salt pans. 


Enquiry showed, as might of course have been assumed, that all kinds 
of fraud and corruption were rife. Village officers would give nominal 
leases of land to servants of the farmers, so as to enable them to escape 
the house-tax ; for farmers were free of house tax, while their own servants 
were taxed on the huts they lived in. This house-tax varied in every 
village, sixteen different rates being found for blacksmiths and goldsmiths, 
and eighteen in the case of carpenters. It was found that taxation rested 
chiefly on the poorest who could not sufficiently bribe the tax-gatherer and 
village official, the richer people in great measure escaping. The tax on 
shops was made so comprehensive that a man was made to pay for a 
market-basket, a leather grain-bag, and even for the pack he fastened on to 
his bullock when going to the fair. Women who squatted by the roadside 
selling betel, tobacco, and petty wares in baskets were taxed at rates varying 
from Rs. 3. 8. 5 (a star pagoda) to nine and a half annas. 

Besides all these there were the harassing transit-duties on all goods at 
innumerable chaukis, or toll-houses, established throughout the country. 
In 1801 the Madras Board of Revenue reported that this system of transit 
duties was most pernicious, and that the native tax-gatherers wrung from 
the people at least twice as much as they paid into the Treasury. They 


* I am anxious not to exaggerate. Some few of these taxes remain, though in other 
forms, but according to the fairest analysis that I can make with my present lights, 45 
taxes have clean gone. One, fines for cattle grazing on fields, comes under the head of 
criminal revenue as fine for proved trespass. I include four under modern income-tax 
in so far as concerns the richer classes, the poorer paying nothing, though all were 
formerly taxed. Houses and shops pay no tax to the State, but they are taxed for purely 
local expenditure in municipal towns and village unions, for streets, lighting, sanitation, 
and the like. And so carts and bullocks which use the roads. In the case of seven 
others (Nos. 3, 18, 19, 20, 21, 30, 48) the State in some shape or other derives some 
income at the present day, though one (No. 3) is solely devoted to local expenditure. I 
include the tax on salt-pans amongst these, though under the present system there is no 
salt-tax, the revenue being derived from a Government monopoly of the trade. 
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called it “a great engine of oppression.” Almost all these taxes have been 
swept away by the English Government, even the payment of ordinary tolls 
being no longer demanded. 

In the year 1853 the Madras Native Association presented a petition to 
the Committee of the House of Commons appointed to inquire into Indian 
affairs, in which they implored that the people might be relieved from at 
least one branch of this gigantic taxation, which was then called “ moturfa,” 
a name we received from the Muhammadans. The Petitioners’ own words 
described this moturfa as “a tax on trades and occupations embracing 
weavers, carpenters, all workers in metals, all salesmen, whether possessing 
shops, which are also taxed separately, or vending by the roadside, etc., 
some paying imposts on their tools, others for permission to sell, extending 
to the most trifling articles of trade, and the cheapest tool the mechanic 
can employ ; the cost of which is frequently exceeded six times over by 
the moturfa under which the use of them is permitted.”* 

Mr. Dikes, Collector of Salem, reported to the Select Committee not 
only that the taxes were oppressive in themselves, but that they even varied 
in each district and in every village, and that their assessment was in the 
highest degree arbitrary, so that there was no security anywhere. The 
villager could only submit or bribe the officials, and this of course he did 
freely. Whenever an energetic trader increased his business the tax- 
gatherer came down on him for increased payments. “If,” Mr. Dykes 
said, “the trader was a man of any sense he bought off the village 
authorities and did not get his assessment raised, the extent of his dealings 
not being reported.” The Commissioners pointed out that this system of 
taxation, as regarded the weavers, was “ more than usually inquisitorial, as 
the amount varies with the number of looms employed by each payer; 
houses were frequently entered in order to discover concealed looms, as 
the Indian loom is easily dismantled and put away.’ The tax was most 
grossly irregular also. For instance, in the Tanjore district, thickly popu- 
lated, overrun with the Brahman and priestly element, where the village 
folk are exceptionally intelligent—the village officers also—the tax paid to 
Government by 232,321 payees amounted to three annas per head ; while 
at the same time in Kurnool, a country of sparse population with inhabitants 
generally dull and unintelligent, the rate per head, for 12,104 payees, was 
Rs. 4. 10. 0. How much per head one wonders, did the clever Tanjore 
village-officers receive for themselves for the favour of concealing the 
dealings of the traders ? 

Here is a still further list of taxes (altogether independent of those 
mentioned above and of the land-taxy which I found in the Government 
Office of my last District, Bellary. It embraces merely a few items of 
village taxation collectable at so recent a date as 1835. 

1. Taxes exacted on the occasion of marriage. 
(a) From bride. 
(6) From bridegroom. 

* Quoted, as are many other passages, from the admirable volume of Mr. Strinivasa 
Raghavaiyangar, Inspector General of Registration at Madras, entitled ‘‘ Memorandum 
of the Progress of the Madras Presidency during the past Forty Years.” 
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2. Tax called Handertaneky for erecting marriage pandals or pavilions. 

3. 5, called Woodeky on widows’ re-martriage. 

4. 5, called Bediki on marriage of women to men while their own 
husbands are still alive. 


5. 5, Collected from persons breaking the rules of their caste. 

6. ,, On re-admission to caste after having been expelled. 

7: 5) leviable on appointment of a person to be a priest of the Jangam 
caste. 

8. ,, called Puttam kaniki, or tax leviable on a person succeeding to 


the office of priest. 
9. ,, leviable from people of the Satani caste, who perform worship in 
the lesser temples. 
10. ,, called Gugga/am, or a tax on pilgrims who return successfully 
from pilgrimages and perform the vows they have made. 
II. ,, On ovens used by washermen. 
12. ,, On Government lands held on favourable tenure (zd@ms). 
(a) Tax at 2} seers of rice for every crop irrigated from a 
well by the use of one machine for raising the water (Aap¢/a). 
(6) Tax at a bundle of rice-straw in grain for every field 
irrigated under tanks. 
13. ,, On fermented liquors (toddy and arrack). 
(a) On the stills. 
(2) On the retail shops. 

These taxes were regularly collected by the State, and the account from 
which I extracted the list was one of the ordinary treasury papers showing 
the amounts that had been paid into the Government office in the Bellary 
District during the year in question. 

Let me now state what is our modern British system of taxation. It 
may be summarized in the words of the author of the Coimbatore District 
Manual. Speaking of the land revenue he writes, “Every modification 
has been entirely in favour of the ryot. . . . Roughly speaking the progress 
of the system has been from comparative restriction to almost absolute 
freedom . . . from a practice of sharing profits even on the ryot’s capital 
to entire relinquishment of everything except the fixed assessment, from a 
somewhat inquisitorial system to complete non-interference with individuals” 
(Op. cit., p. 92). 

We have assessed the land revenue at so much per acre of cultivated 
land, the measurement of which is fixed by actual survey. As regards the 
ratio of the Government assessment to the gross produce of the land Mr. 
Srinivasa Raghavaiyangar shows in his “ Memorandum” that the rates are 
at present between one-fourth and one-fifth for irrigated lands, and between 
one-fourth and one-sixth fur unirrigated lands—‘“ in the case of lands in 
the poorer dry districts it is very much less.” »Besides this there is the 
village-service cess, taking the place of all the fees formerly exacted from 
the ryots by the village officials, and the local-fund land-cess for the upkeep 
of all the roads, hospitals, dispensaries, bridges and other district works. 
Both are charged on the assessment at so ,much per rupee of land 
revenue. These three cesses are, in the village accounts, lumped into 
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one charge, and this one charge is what the ryot has to pay. It is fixed 
and definite, and this single payment is all with which he is ever troubled. 
He pays it moreover, by easy instalments, the periods of which are settled 
so as to fall at a time when, by sale of produce, the farmer is in the best 
position to meet the demand. The higher-class merchants now pay the 
income-tax, and the income-tax alone. There is no other direct State 
taxation, though there is local taxation to provide funds wholly spent on 
local requirements and improvements. For the few years between the 
abolition of the mofurfa and the institution of the income-tax, the latter 
class paid absolutely no taxes whatever to the State. They subscribed 
nothing to the maintenance and government of the country. The income- 
tax moreover, is very moderate, all the poor being entirely free. It is 
only the rich who pay, and as compared with the system of taxation under 
Hindu governments, the tax, though certainly inquisitorial and unpopular, 
is beyond all question lighter and less onerous. The professional and 
trading classes are, as well expressed by the author of the “‘ Memorandum,” 
“bound to contribute their fair share to the public burdens, and therefore 
this solitary tax is quite sound in principle. The people are getting accus- 
tomed to the tax,” and it is only sheer ignorance of what they suffered in 
the past that makes them accept it otherwise than gladly. Remembering 
that these classes pay no land revenue we find that the people are thus 
subject individually to one solitary State tax under the present British 
administration. Let anyone compare this with the taxation under Hindu 
administration as given above, and then say whether the masses of the 
people are worse off now than they used to be. 


LAND-REVENUE. 

My next point, one which will not occupy much space, is the system of 
revenue land-survey and assessment under the native chiefs. Bitter 
complaints are sometimes raised against extortions practised by the native 
subordinate officials of our Revenue Survey and Settlement Department 
(not against the English remember). But it appears to be entirely forgotten 
that the old Hindu Kingdoms had similar institutions, only that they were 
so elaborate, intricate and minute, that no ordinary ryot could possibly 
understand them. ‘There must have been a far larger army then of super- 
visors, clerks and measurers than under British administration. And if 
there is corruption amongst these gentry to-day we may well imagine what 
it was in those days, and how the poor farmer—quite at their mercy for 
details, and holding his land, not direct from the State, but merely as one 
of a number living in a village which paid a lump sum—must have been 
fleeced. The village officials paid their demand, and then came down on 
the farmers to make good the whole amount, whatever may have been the 
state of the season. At the present day the farmer in ryotwari tracts has 
a Government lease which gives him the details and total of all that he has 
to pay, including cesses ; and education in at least the three R’s is so much 
encouraged that he can read this lease, check the figures, and so secure 
himself against increased demand. Moreover they have English officers 
at hand to whom they can appeal for protection in case of any attempt at 
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corrupt practices on the part of their village officers, and of this privilege 
they make free and constant use. 

Here is the Revenue survey system of the Cholas as disclosed to us by 
an inscription on the Tanjore Temple (/. 62, of Dr. Hudltssch’s volume 
alluded to above) : 

“The village of Iraiyanséri contains, according to measurement, twelve 
measures of land, one half, two twentieths, one fortieth, and one three 
hundred and twentieth ; ,3, of one quarter and three eightieths ; and (335) 
of three quarters and one twentieth. There have to be deducted three 
quarters of a measure of land free from taxes, two twentieths, one eightieth 
and one hundred and sixtieth; 1, of one half and three twentieths ; 
(s35)? of three twentieths, one hundred and sixtieth and one three hundred 
and twentieth ; (,!,)° of three eightieths ; and (,},)* of three quarters 
and one twentieth ; consisting of the village site, the site of the houses, 
the Pariah quarter, the watercourse called the Kannan channel, and the 
other channels which pass through this village and irrigate other villages, 
the village threshing-floor of this village, the ponds of this village and 
their banks, the sacred temple in this village and its sacred court, and the 
sacred bathing pond of the god. There remain eleven measures of land, 
three quarters and one hundred and sixtieth; 3}, of one half, two 
twentieths and three eighticths; (3,)° of one half, two twentieths and 
three eightieths ; (,,4,)* of three quarters, four twentieths, one hundred 
and sixtieth and one three hundred and twentieth; and (3,5)? of four 
twentieths. The revenue paid as tax is one thousand one hundred and 
sixty nine alam, two tint, two nari and one uri of paddy (rice in the 
husk) which has to be measured by the marakka/ called Adavallan.” 

We thus see that the tax was imposed in lump on the whole village, 
and that the several farmers were absolutely at the mercy of the village 
elders as to their individual shares. When disputes arose it would seem 
very easy with such an elaborate system of measurement to confuse the 
minds of the village councillors, however anxious they may have been to 
decide aright, or to entirely befog the intellect of the aggrieved cultivator. 
Weights and measures varied in every village, and even if the amount of 
marakkals of grain payable were at last definitely settled, the intriguing 
village official could take refuge in the difference between the Adazvallin 
marakka/ and the local measure of the same name. 

Now for all this, what have we substituted? We deal, as I have said, 
direct with each cultivator, the village accountant being merely the record- 
keeper. Each ryot has his paper shewing precisely how much he has 
individually to pay to the State in cash as land revenue. And in place 
of ihis supremely confusing system of measurement we have one which 
would describe the village in question thus :—Total so many acres, assess- 
ment so many rupees ; deduct waste and communal land so many acres, 
assessment so much ; taxab'e remainder so many acres, so much assess- 
ment. Finally our acre is a fixed measure, and the village officers are 
furnished with necessary chains, so that no mistake is possible. Which 
system conduces most to the welfare and contentment of the Indian farmer ? 
Let it be remembered that here I am only referring to the condition 
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of the agricultural classes, not of the Brahman, the large landowner, 
or artizan. 

The practice of a Government dealing with a village as a whole creates a 
vast amount of unhappiness in a place where the head-men are, as is 
unfortunately too often the case, unscrupulous or rapacious, for the indi- 
vidual lies entirely at their mercy. He has to pay whatever his chiefs 
choose to demand. But the whole-village system lasted from the earliest 
days with which we are acquainted all through the days of Government 
by the Hindu kings, all through the Muhammadan period, down to the 
first quarter of this century. 

The system of payment in kind also gives rise to an infinity of evils ; but 
it has been the system uniformly enforced by the Hindu Governments. 
The late Dewan of Pudukottah, Mr. Seshiah Sastri c.s.1., has shewn up the 
evils of this practice in his Report on the administration of that State for 
1879-80 (fara 160). Though somewhat detailed I cannot refrain from 
recording some extracts, since my own experience coincides precisely with 
that of the writer. It discloses a system which must have been productive 
of infinite misery, suffering, injustice, and wrong. I have taken the liberty 
of translating his technical vernacular terms into English. ‘The system 
was one where the crop was shared, in kind, between the farmer and the 
State ; the term is “ A’mani”; I translate this “‘ share-system.” 

“(a) The Ryots having no heritable or transferable property [note this] 
never cared to cultivate the share-system lands in due season... . To 
prevent this a penal agreement is forced from them to the effect that they 
would not fail to cultivate the share-system lands first. 

‘“*(6) As soon as the ears of the grain make their appearance an army of 
watchers . . . is let loose. . . . 

“‘(c) When the crop arrives towards maturity it is the turn of the Govern- 
ment village officers . . . to go round the fields, and note down estimates 
of the crop. That there is considerable wooing and feeing at this stage 
goes for the saying. 4s tz other matters, so in thts, the race ts to the rich 
and woe to the poor. 

“(d@) As soon as the village-officers have done . . . down come special 
estimators from the Government divisional offices to check the first estimate. 
Their demands have equally to be satisfied. ‘Then comes the business of 
obtaining permission to cut and stack the crops. . . . 

““(e) Then comes the threshing and division of the grain on the 
threshing-floor. What takes place then may be imagined. If the outturn 
is less than the estimate, ‘he ryot is made responsible for the difference with- 
out more ado, Tf it is more woe be to the estimators... . During all this 
time the unpaid army of watchers continues on duty [being maintained 
and bribed, of course, by the unfortunate ryot, who in case of failure is 
liable to ruin by false accusations ]. 

““(f) Now the Government grain is removed to the granaries. Is all 
danger over now? Bynomeans. AA fresh series of frauds commences... . 
The half-famished village watchman . . . mounts guard, and he and the 
village headmen are held personally responsible for any deficiency which 
may occur on the remeasurements of grain ow¢of the granary. It often 
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happens that the poor watchman. . . helps himself from time to time ... 
[Then comes the day of reckoning, and] there is crimination and recrim- 
ination without end, the watchman charging the village heads, and the 
village heads the watchman. The Government officials . . . come down 
heavily on both, and often both are ruined. .. . 

““(g) Time passes and the month denoting favourable markets comes 
round. There now remains the business of disposing of the Government 
grain from the granaries. Simple as it may appear, enormous difficulty is 
experienced, and we have to face another series of frauds, now on the part 
of the higher Government officials. Tenders are invited but only few 
come and bid low. Tenders are again invited, but to no better purpose. . . .” 

And so the disheartening story goes on, a story of fraud and deceit and 
corruption, where the weaker, z.e., the poor villager, always goes to the 
wall. 

When Mr. Seshiah Sastri took charge of the Pudukottah State in 1878 
he states that “the cry was plunder and extortion everywhere.” 

This, then, furnishes us with a practical modern example of the state of 
the agricultural villages under the Hindu system. In saying this I disclaim 
absolutely all intention of unduly disparaging native methods. There was 
a good side, doubtless, as well as a bad. So there was in England during 
the period of the barons, with which historically the condition of India in 
days before the English may be compared. But no Englishman would 
like to go back to the old slavery ; and it is my profound conviction that, 
if the Hindu really knew what India was like in old days, he, like the 
Englishman, would be more ready than he is at present to welcome 
modern methods. 

But now another question. Was the amount of land-revenue exacted 
by the State under the old Hindu and Muhammadan Governments greater 
or less than at the present day? The English take from } to }th. Mr. 
Srinivasa Raghavaiyangar points out that there is ample evidence to prove 
that the land-tax usually taken by both Hindu and Muhammadan sovereigns 
was fully one-half the gross produce. Whether it be true or not we have 
no means of knowing, but Strabo (xv. 1, 40) declares that in the time of 
Megasthenes the Hindu sovereign, possibly he of Palibothra, claimed the 
ownership of the entire land, ‘“‘and the husbandmen till it on condition of 
receiving one-fourth of the produce ” (McCrindle, “ Ancient India,” p. 84). 
Dr. Burnell in his “ South Indian Paleography” writes :— The inscrip- 
tions at Tanjore shew that the indigenous Chola kings of the 11th century 
took about half the produce.” The native Hindu dynasties in the Northern 
Circars appear also to have taken half, and this rule remained in force in 
several estates and principalities which never, or only for a very short 
time, fell under actual Muhammadan domination—the Zamindari of Ramnad 
for instance. Under the Vijayanagar Hindu kings it was the same, and 
here we have the direct personal knowledge of the Jesuit Fathers to guide 
us. ‘The Jesuit Madras Mission Reports contain the following passages :— 
“The King or Grand Nayakar of Madura has but a few domains which 
depend immediately on him, that is to say which form his property. . . . 
All the other lands are the domains of a multitude of petty princes, or 
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tributary lords; these latter have each in his own domains the full 
administration of the police and of justice, if justice there is at all; they /evy 
contributions which comprise at least the half of the produce of the lands. ... 
The Grand Nayakars .. . are themselves tributaries of Vijayanagar, to 
whom they pay, or ought to pay, each one an annual tribute of from 6 to 
10 millions of francs. But they are not punctual in this payment ; often 
they delay and sometimes refuse insolently ; then Vijayanagar arrives, or 
sends one of his generals at the head of a hundred thousand men to 
enforce payment of all arrears, with interest, and in such cases, which are 
Jrequent, it is the poor people who are to expiate the fault of their princes ; 
the whole of the country is devastated, and the population is either pillaged or 
massacred.” ‘That was the Hindu method all over Southern India as late 
as the 17th century. 

As to the Mahratta chiefs of ‘Tanjore in 1683 we have a letter of another 
Jesuit missionary : “ Ekoji appropriates four-fifths of the produce. This 
is not all, instead of accepting these four-fifths in kind, he insists that they 
should be paid in money ; and as he takes care to fix the price himself 
much beyond that which the proprietor can realise, the result is that the 
sale of the entire produce does not suffice to pay the entire contribution. 
The cultivators then remain under the weight of a heavy debt ; and often 
they are obliged to prove their inability to pay by submitting to the most 
barbarous tortures. It would be difficult for you to conceive such oppres- 
sion, and yet I must add that this tyranny is more frightful and revolting 
in the Kingdom of Gingee. For the rest this is all I can say, for I cannot 
find words to express all that is horrible in it.” 

I continue to quote from the “ Memorandum.” After showing that the 
Land Revenue enacted in the south two centuries ago was almost incon- 
ceivable, the author writes :—“ In other parts of the peninsula the revenue 
taken by other sovereigns was equally great, if not greater. In Orissa it 
appears that in the r2th century the Gangetic dynasty had a land-revenue 
of about £ 450,000, or a little less than three times the revenue derived by 
the British Government from the same province, while the purchasing 
power of the rupee was then 8 times of what it is now.’’ And this is not 
all, for there is far more land now paying revenue than was the case in 
those days. Sir William Hunter’s Orissa may be advantageously con- 
sulted on this point. 

Now for the Muhammadan Emperors, and amongst others the best of 
them all, the wise and beneficent Akbar. 

Akbar laid down a principle for regulating the land assessment thus :— 

“There shall be left for every man who cultivates his lands as much as 
he requires for his own support till the next crop be reaped, and that of 
his family and for seed. ‘This much shall be left to him, what remains is 
the land-tax and shall go to the public treasury.” The farmer is entitled 
to nothing but to be kept alive and be enabled to put down the next 
crops. Which means that he is to be kept alive really in order that, like 
a beast of burden, he may work for the State for the whole period of his 
existence. Is this an exaggeration ? 

The Hedaia states that it is not lawful to exact more than half the pro- 
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duce for the State treasury—“ but the taking of a half is no more than 
strict justice and is not tyrannical, because, as it is lawful to take the whole 
of the person and property of infidels and distribute them among the 
Mussulmen, it follows that taking half their incomes is lawful a fortiort.” 

Akbar abolished many vexatious taxes, and, to his honour be it said, 
fixed the land-tax at about one-third of the gross produce. But his suc- 
cessors re-imposed all the abolished taxes. And owing to their system of 
taking tribute from chiefs, leaving the latter to screw all they could out of 
the unfortunate farmer and merchant, there was never any comfort, nor 
justice for these. They were fleeced and fleeced and fleeced again, and 
when they could not pay, were subjected to barbarous tortures. 

When I was treating of land mensuration just now, I alluded to the 
Chola calculations of the “marakkal called Adavallan ” shewing that there 
were other marakkals in existence, and I contrasted that with the English 
measurement, the fixed and unalterable acre. Now Akbar and his succes- 
sors measured by the diga, and whatever Akbar’s views may have been as 
to the area of a diga, his successors, and especially the local chiefs, en- 
hanced their revenues by introducing a diga of smaller and still smaller 
size ; so that it is a fact that in the provinces of Agra and Delhi the diga 
was gradually reduced till it measured only one-third of its former dimen- 
sions. This trebled the revenue, and still the ryot was bullied and 
tortured if he did not pay. 

The revenues of the Moghul Emperors have been carefully investigated 
by the late Mr. Edward Thomas, a very careful and reliable authority, and 
Mr. Srinivasa Raghavaiyangar says in a note (p. 13) that “the figures 
seem almost fabulous” . . . “the tax would represent a much larger pro- 
portion of the produce than one-half. . . . In the beginning of the present 
century the tax (in Orissa) represented nearly 5-6ths of the gross produce, 
and the cultivators were left only the barest means of subsistence and 
often not even that.” It was impossible to realise such a revenue, but 
those in power took all they could get. 

The history of the few years of English administration has been a 
history of abolition of taxes, removal of all hindrances to the ryots’ free- 
dom, institution of means by which they can obtain justice and protection 
against oppressors, and steady reduction of the very heavy land-assess- 
ments. I will not weary my readers by entering into the various stages 
by which the present condition of things in India has been arrived at. 
My purpose is only to point out from historical facts what the condition of 
the agricultural population was. They themselves know what it 7s. And 
the learned classes, when they consider the condition of India at various 
periods, should not omit to notice the great mass of the population, viz. : 
the agriculturists. 

CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 

I have alluded to the perpetual fighting and wars that harassed the 
country and carried ruin and devastation into all corners of the nations, 
and I am anxious now to show what effect these constant disturbances had 
on the poor people of the towns and villages. For we need not consider 
the great Rajahs and their tributaries. A war may have been very glorious 
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and splendid in its dynastic results, but what about the farmers and 
cultivators and artisans—the bulk of the population? It may be thought 
that wars were, as at present amongst civilized nations, confined to the 
king and his soldiery, but in India that was by no means always the case. 
It is true that Megasthenes, according to Diodorus (ii. 36), stated that in 
his time the tillers of the soil were not interfered with by contesting armies ; 
but such humane forbearance was not the rule in all ages, as we shall pre- 
sently see. War often meant the ruthless slaughter of unoffending peasants 
and citizens, the destruction of their towns and villages, and wholesale 
devastation of all cultivable area. 

Wherever we look back there is fire and sword in the country. In the 
earliest days the destruction of the Dravidian tribes by the conquering 
Aryans. After the Aryan conquest, we have, if historical at all, the terrible 
wars of the Mahabharata and the virtual annihilation, by secret massacre as 
well as open war, of all the heroes of the epic. Then the Raémdyana, and 
Rama’s conquest of the Dakhan and slaughter of the people. Coming to 
the domain of history proper, we read of the inroads of the Greeks, the 
Scythians, the Yueh-chi; in Asoka’s reign the terrible slaughter in that 
monarch’s bloodthirsty years, when he conquered part of Kalinga and con- 
fessed that in doing so he had carried into slavery 150,000 souls, had slain 
100,000, and had been the cause of the death of many times that number 
in addition. After this there is never a period without its wars of dynasties 
and nations ever harassing the peaceable inhabitants of the different tracts. 
Whenever a king was successful he boasts of having utterly destroyed the 
enemy’s capital and reduced the inhabitants to slavery. We find for 
instance in an inscription a Pandiyan king of Madura exulting in the fact 
that he had demolished the whole of the city of Tanjore and ploughed up 
the area covered with the dwellings of the poor. A Chola king calls 
himself in revenge the “death of Madura.” When the Muhammadans 
seized Devagiri, a century or so later, they captured the gallant Hindu 
prince of that country and flayed him alive. Ferishta, the historian of the 
Dakhan, gives us an idea of what war meant in the days of Muhammad 
Shih Bahmani and the Rajah of Vijayanagar. When the Sultan took 
Adoni he slew, after the battle, 70,000 innocent country-folk, men, women, 
and children. After another great battle, the Muhammadan historian him- 
self relates that the king “‘ gave orders to resume the massacre of the 
unbelievers. They were executed with such strictness that pregnant women 
and even children at the breast, did not escape the sword.” At the pursuit 
of the Rajah by the Sultan up the walls of Vijayanagar, Ferishta says 
“that 10,000 of the enemy were slain, but this did not satisfy the rage of 
the Sultan, who commanded the inhabitants of every place round Beejan- 
ugger to be massacred without mercy.” ‘The city was a very large one, 
and the suburbs very extensive, so that the slaughter of these helpless 
citizens must have been terrific. The Hindus told their king that 10,000 
Brahmans alone had been killed in that awful holocaust. 

At the great battle of Talikota which settled the fate of the last Hindu 
sovereignty in Southern India, the Muhammadan allies slaughtered 100,000 
of their foes ; and immediately afterwards the magnificent city of Vijay- 
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anagar, falling into the hands of the victors, was reduced to ashes. It had 
been, as I have stated, a city of vast size, the outer walls measuring 28 miles 
round, and beyond these were many suburban towns and villages. The 
whole of the citizens were slaughtered or driven out, and their houses 
plundered. Ferishta admits that his co-religionists on this occasion “‘ com- 
mitted all manner of excess.” He adds that the “ depredations of the 
allies destroyed all the country round,” and that the city was so devastated 
that it became a heap of ruins totally uninhabited. It remains so to this 
day, save for the peaceful villages that have sprung up in the midst of the 
magnificent vegetation and smiling rice fields that now occupy the spot 
where once stood the palaces and streets of the old capital. 

A little later our author describes the successful attack on a fortress, and 
writes: “The soldiers . . . put to death indiscriminately the noble, the 
rich, the master and the servant, the merchant, the pilgrim. and the tra- 
velling stranger. Their houses were set on fire... . Virgins whose 
modesty concealed their faces from the sun and moon were dragged by the 
hair into the assemblies of the drunken.” 

Such was war and such were the sufferings of innocent citizens in the 
days of Muhammadan supremacy, and the fighting, carnage and rapine 
lasted till the days of the English conquest. The people suffered endless 
misery, which, as well stated by Mr. Srinivasa Raghavaiyangar ‘“‘ was borne 
with patience and resignation as they had no experience of a happier 
condition.” 

In the middle of the 16th century marauders were so numerous (of. ci?. 
p. 3) that a traveller by night was almost certain to fall into their hands. 
Father Martin in the 18th century says that the Kallar tribes of the Madura 
district were ‘“‘ more barbarous than any savages in any part of the globe.” 
Thugs infested the country and murdered helpless travellers wholesale: 
There were no roads. ‘Tavernier, in the middle of the 17th century, found 
that wheeled carriages could not journey between Masulipatan, the then 
flourishing seaport, and Golconda, the nearest capital (¢d., p. 16). It was 
with great difficulty that he managed to get a small cart to Golconda, and 
he was obliged to take it to pieces in several places and carry them. And 
from Golconda all the way south to Cape Comorin there were no wagons 
at all. Oxen and pack-horses were used for conveying merchandise. 
Burhanpur is described as a ruined town. At Sironj there existed a band 
of artizans who made muslins of exquisite fineness, but “the merchants 
were not allowed to export them, and the Governor sent them a// for the 
use of the Great Mogul’s seraglio and of the principal courtiers.” Patna 
was one of the largest towns in India, but the houses were nearly all roofed 
with thatch or bamboo. Dacca was a town of miserable huts made of 
bamboo and mud. Merchants were frequently plundered by the rajahs 
of the territories through which they had to pass. The dispensation of 
justice was very summary and unencumbered with forms. There were no 
jails, for the custom of the country was not to keep men in prison. 
Tavernier visited a Navab in the Cuddapah country, and saw a trial of 
some criminals. One had his hands and feet cut off and was thrown into 
a field by the roadside to end his days. Another had his stomach slit 
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open and was flung into a drain. The others were decapitated. He 
continues: ‘‘The peasants have for their sole garment a scrap of cloth 
tied round their loins, and are reduced to great poverty because, if the 
governors become aware that they possess any property they seize it 
straightway. . . . You may see in India whole provinces like deserts, 
from whence the peasants have fled on account of the oppression of the 
governors.” ‘The Chingleput District was almost entirely depopulated by 
the wars with Haidar Ali of Mysore. So much so that “hardly any other 
signs were left in many parts of the country of its having been inhabited 
than the bones of the bodies that had been massacred, or the naked walls 
of the houses, choultries and temples which had been burnt (‘“ Fifth 
Report,” op. cit., p. 20). And yet Mr. Schwartz, a missionary, wrote that 
the people of Tanjore, then in the possession of the Navab of Arcot would 
even ‘‘have preferred Hyder’s invasion to the Nawab’s occupation ”’ so 
terrible were their sufferings. Though cultivation was so much restricted 
the Navab extorted from the landholders as much as double the present 
land revenue of the district. In the Zaminddr and Poligdr countries 
the only limit to the exaction was the ryot’s ability to pay. Where there 
were no Zamindars renters were placed in charge of villages, and merci- 
lessly fleeced the people. Sir Thomas Munro, writing of the condition 
of the Ceded Districts at the beginning of the century states that the 
numerous petty chiefs (they were about 80 in number) employed 30,000 
armed men in gangs to force the so-called rents and taxes out of the 
people. And the best proof of this miserable condition of the country is 
that to this day the villages of that tract and the lower Dakhan are all 
walled fortresses with a watch-tower in the centre to which the unhappy 
cultivators fled for safety against their oppressors and the gangs of 
marauders who were wont to attack them. Buchanan describes this state 
of things in 1800 a.p. and writes: ‘The country has been in a constant 
state of warfare and the poor inhabitants have suffered too much from all 
parties to trust in any.” 

In Trichinopoly according to the Collector, Mr. Wallace, in 1802 the 
condition of the ryots had been that of abject slavery. The grain raised 
was an absolute State monopoly of the Navab’s, so much so that if a ryot 
lent another a small quantity of grain even for personal consumption he 
was severely fined. 

Tippoo Sultan, when he paid his soldiers was wont temporarily to fix an 
arbitrary enhanced value on his coins so that the men obtained from the 
merchants a greater quantity of produce than was due, the value being 
again lowered after a few weeks. 

The realization of revenue by means of torture was one of the recognised 
institutions of the country. In 1855 there was a Commission in Madras 
for the investigation of the system of tortures constantly resorted to in the 
villages for the collection of revenue, and long lists are given in their 
Report of cruelties habitually practised.* 

* A recent writer to a London paper (Mr. H. P. Malet in the ‘‘ Morning Post’’) 
states that when he was in Sholapur in 1832 he found the ryots so preyed upon by 
the money-lenders that they were paying, or trying to pay, interest on loans at a rate 
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These instances might be amplified to almost any extent, but I will 
abandon this branch of the subject with the remark that it concerns all 
classes, not merely the agriculturists. All that I desire to insist on is that 
the people of India ought to be taught the truth ; so long as they remain 
in ignorance they will cherish the belief that in days before the English 
the people were better off and happier than they are now. 


FAaMINES. 

It is an entire mistake to suppose that famines have only taken place of 
late years, or that in any way British administration is responsible for their 
recurrence. They have occurred in all ages, and in former times the people 
were infinitely worse off. ‘They had no resources wherewith to meet the 
scarcity, and their rulers took little or no pains to save life. Even so far 
back as the date of the Ramayana we read of severe and prolonged drought 
in Upper India. According to Orissa legends there were terrible famines 
early in the twelfth century a.p. South India preserves a memory of a 
famine many years ago that lasted for twelve years, at the end of which the 
whole country was desolate and depopulated. It is supposed to have 
occurred in a.p. 1396. Ferishta mentions two disastrous famines in the 
15th century, of which the latter was the worst. The whole of middle 
India from sea to sea became a barren waste, and very large numbers died 
of starvation. When the rain at last came there were hardly any farmers 
left to till the ground. In 1570 there was a terrible famine on the west 
coast. In 1648 in the Coimbatore country, a great part of the population 
died. In 1659 there was another, and in one small tract, amongst the 
Christians alone, upwards of 10,000 perished miserably. In 1677 there 
was a famine in Madura. In 1709 there was a very prolonged drought of 
several years’ duration. In 1733 there was a famine in the Chingleput 
district. In 1780 one over the whole of the Carnatic. From 1789 to 1792 
there was a terrible famine in the Northern Sarkars, and the people died in 
thousands (of. cit., pp. 4-8). If we knew more of the past history of India 
we should find that seasons of scanty rain-fall have perpetually recurred, 
as they are now recurring, in the natural order of things which man’s will 
cannot alter. 

But how was the distress met in pre-English days, and how is it met 
now? There is no need to recapitulate the provisions of the English 





settled on the system of payment in kind for advances of grain, that actually amounted, 
on careful examination, to 300 per cent. It was ‘‘2} seers at harvest time to 1 seer 


at seed time.” Interest on money loans at the same time was ‘‘ 100 to 150 per 
cent. compound.” ‘‘ Many ryots had bound themselves over on scraps of paper . 
for service to the creditor for a certain number of years, or for life... ordinary 


debtors were liable to various kinds of torture.” He confirms my remarks about roads, 
There were none in the District in those days. As to interest on loans the British 
Government has instituted a system of small agricultural loans by the State at a payment 
of 6 per cent. interest for the benefit of the farmers, while the British Courts of Justice 
flatly refuse to countenance the enormous demands of the creditors, and on suits by creditor 
against debtor decree payment at a moderate and reasonable rate. Slavery and torture 
have, of course, been abolished utterly. To our door is sometimes laid the poverty of the 
Indian labourer and small farmer, but I think it must be admitted that England has tried 
to assist him, while the native governments uniformly neglected his interests. 
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Government for the purpose of saving life, and protecting and preserving 
those in difficulty and distress. In Sir Charles Elliot’s able paper on the 
subject recently read before the Society of Arts in London, will be found 
an epitome of the whole scheme. It is not too much to say that in days 
of Hindu and Muhammadan administration little or nothing was done. 
The rulers apparently saw no necessity for attempting to save life, and left 
the people to themselves; and that this spirit even now survives may be 
gathered from an extract which I append from a telegram sent from Agra 
by a Special Famine Correspondent to the “ Morning Post” on February 18th 
of this year. “Since last telegraphing, I have inspected the central Native 
States and the Bundalkhand District. In the native states the authorities 
have been extremely supine, and no relief has been provided. The people 
consequently are flocking into British territory. . . . The villagers, them- 
selves practically destitute, are turning the mendicants away, and many are 
dying on the railway line succumbing in their efforts to walk from one 
station to another.” 

Let this be compared with English energy, sympathy, and commisera- 
tion ; with the fact that several English officers have died at their post, 
struggling to help the people of the country ; and with the magnificent 
contributions sent out from England in 1877, and in the present year, for 
the relief of the poor and suffering. 


ROADS AND COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Very little time need be spent in considering the change brought about 
in the freedom of the Hindu villager by the immense road and railway 
works carried out under British administration. Railways of course there 
were none in old days. At present their construction is proceeding with 
great rapidity. As to roads, I will contrast the past and present only in 
my own District, Bellary, which will serve as an example of what has been 
done all over India. Prior to our taking over the country there was not 
one mile of made road in all the length and breadth of the district, and 
only very few tracks from place to place, half the district being composed 
of what we term “ black-cotton soil ”—an alluvial deposit impassable in wet 
weather. At the present day there are 1,000 miles of road maintained by 
the Local Board. They are, I am bound to say not all of them in very 
sound travelling condition during the rains, but the good work is progressing ; 
and remember that villagers can travel at night from end to end of the 
District without being, as was the case in former days, in hourly danger of 
murder by Thugs. There has been no thuggee in the country for the last 
sixty years. Some few petty dacoities there are, but it may be said that 
travellers there by night are almost as safe as in England, and in the day- 
time quite as safe. The trouble from bands of thieves is confined to a 
very small area, and the thieves themselves as a rule do not use violence, 
they only seek to terrify. This entire absence of the means of travel in 
former days is a point I am anxious to press, because I think it is not 
sufficiently grasped by the modern Hindu. When I have ventured to 
mention the fact—an historic fact—to Hindu gentlemen in India it has 
been received in a spirit of entire incredulity, and this even amongst my 
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highly-educated, well-informed and most trusted Hindu officials, whose 
loyalty to the Crown is unquestionable. I could never persuade them of 
the truth. And my want of success in this direction forms part of the 
basis upon which rests my conviction that historical ignorance is far more 
wide-spread than we often think, and that it is becoming, if not a positive 
political danger, at least a matter for very deep regret. 

SOME OTHER BRITISH IMPROVEMENTS. 

Let me, before concluding, very briefly point out how the condition of 
the villager of to-day has been benefited by English administration. 

I have already alluded to the immense reduction in the amount of 
taxation and the sweeping away of scores of harassing and inquisitorial 
imposts ; to the present simple and regular mode of collection of the land 
revenue, with regard to which every farmer knows the exact amount due, 
and need never pay a farthing more; to the great reduction effected 
therein ; to the raising of the people from a condition of slavery to one of 
an independence and freedom not exceeded by that of any dweller in this 
land of England ; to the network of roads and communications now estab- 
lished throughout the country, and the abolition of thuggee and dacoitee, 
which enable a villager, formerly confined absolutely to his own village and 
unable to trade, to travel freely from end to end of the country, and embark 
in merchandise to the extent of his capabilities with every nation in the 
world. Let me now note some few minor points. 

We have established an Imperial Postal system over all India, even in 
small villages. It will doubtless perfect itself by degrees, but I remember 
only 28 years ago when I was first sent “‘up-country’”’ that there was in 
existence an institution called the “ District Tappal,”’ the Imperial system 
not being at that time so fully developed as it is now, and that the so- 
called “‘runners” would sometimes take three weeks or a month to convey 
letters to a distance of forty miles. Prior to the assumption of Govern- 
ment by the English there had been no regular postal system at all. 
Hospitals have been and are being constructed all over India, and dis- 
pensaries have been multiplied, so that the unfortunate victim of accident 
need never be left, as formerly, with his wounds or broken limbs untended, 
or badly treated by uneducated quacks. 

Schools, too, are everywhere multiplying and primary education is being 
rapidly extended, with the result that the farmers are in a better position 
than before to protect themselves against the extortion of grasping village 
officers, and all classes of the community are aided in matters of daily 
trade. 

I will only make a passing reference to the fact that England has provided 
India with a set of officials whose single aim from morning till night is, in 
spite of all opposition and in the face of all difficulties, to do the right ; to 
protect the persons and property, and secure the welfare of every individual 
resident in the country. 

As to the charge that we have pauperized the country I leave that to 
experts, merely remarking that in a few years of my experience between 
1868 and 1894 I saw everywhere villages improving, brick and tiled houses 
being substituted for mud huts with thatched roofs, though of course it 
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cannot be denied that the latter are still in the majority ; I saw towns 
becoming enlarged, and fine houses being built ; I saw drainage and general 
sanitation attempted ; I found wages rising, and rise of wages is a sure 
sign of prosperity and wealth ; I observed a growing independence and 
self-reliance in classes of the community formerly oppressed and down- 
trodden ; I watched a constant growth of litigation, and though this is of 
course to be deprecated, still it implies an increase of wealth in the litigious 
classes. Population also has enormously increased in the last century, and 
this is always accepted as a test of the improving condition of the masses. 
I may of course be entirely wrong, but in a hundred ways I have seemed 
to see the country improving ; and am convinced that the last century of 
British administration has resulted generally in the conferring of enormous 
benefits on the bulk of the people of India.* 

With this view it is a source of constant pain to me to think that even 
the well-educated section of the Hindu community do not recognise what 
we have done for the people of India, and are so loud in their assertion 
that we have done, and are doing, harm. It seems to me that this outcry 
can only arise from a deep-seated ignorance of the facts of history which 
prevents them from forming a just comparison between the Past and the 
Present. I venture, therefore, to plead for an extension of sound historical 
education in India. History ought to be taught in all schools and colleges 
—not merely lists of dates and leading events, and names of kings,—but 
such history as will enable the Hindus to obtain a true insight into the 
condition of their country in past ages, and afford them a means by which 
they may estimate aright the change wrought during the years of British 
administration—whether that change be for better or worse. At present I 
think that they have no conception at all of what that change has been. 


* I do not deny that certain classes are not so well off as they used to be. The families 
of Rajahs, large landowners, experienced artizans, have doubtless suffered. The Brahman 
element, the intellect and mind of India, though it has greater scope for general education, 
has less for the exercise of local influence, and here is where the pinch is most greatly felt. 
With every sympathy for these gentlemen, I cannot blind my eyes to what England has 
done for the masses. 
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THE FORGOTTEN VIZIANAGRAM TREATY. 
By J. D. B. Griese. 


At the commencement of the year 1758 the prospects of the British in 
Southern India looked very gloomy. On every side the French influence 
was predominant. War had again been declared between France and 
England and a splendidly equipped expedition, commanded by a soldier 
with a brilliant reputation, was on its way to India with the avowed object 
of driving the English from the country, and of re-establishing the Empire 
which the genius of Dupleix had so nearly built up. The English force 
in the Carnatic was but small, and Madras had been drained of a large 
portion of its army in order to send reinforcements to Clive in Calcutta. 
In Hyderabad and in the Deccan the influence of Bussy was paramount. 
He was in high favour with the Nizam, whose person was protected by the 
French Contingent, and he had obtained for the up-keep of his small, but 
highly disciplined, army the cession of the sovereignty over the whole of 
the Eastern Coast from Masulipatam to Chicacole. It is true that in 
Bengal Clive had just won the battle of Plassy, but there was still a danger 
of the French army on the Eastern coast attempting to join hands with the 
Nawab of Bengal and with their compatriots at Chandernagore. Indeed, 
such a junction had been contemplated the year before and had only been 
anticipated by Clive’s energetic action. If the new French expedition 
should succeed in capturing Madras, the Carnatic must inevitably become 
a French Province, and it could then only be a question of time for Bengal 
to share the same fate. 

Bussy at the commencement of 1758 was in the Northern Circars, as 
the Districts on the Coromandel coast were, and are still called, and had 
just returned from a victorious expedition against the Rajah of Bobbili. 
As the results of this expedition led eventually to the expulsion of the 
French from the Eastern Coast, it will be as well to give some further 
details regarding it. 

At the time of which I am writing the Eastern Coast was divided 
amongst a number of Hindu Rajahs and Chieftains, all of whom were 
more or less independent. The two most important of these were the 
Rajahs of Vizianagram, and Bobbili. Vizianagram, a Rajput Prince of 
the Solar race, ruled over a country extending from Chicacole in the 
North, to the river Godavery, a large portion of this territory being his 
own ancestral domain, whilst for the remainder he paid tribute to the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, in whose place Bussy now stood. The next im- 
portant chief was the Rajah of Bobbili who owned a large territory to the 
East and N. East of Chicacole, consisting for the most part of hills and 
forests. Between this chief and Vizianagram there existed a hereditary 
feud, the vestiges of which endure to the present day. Vizianagram did 
not find it difficult to persuade Bussy that if he ever wished to effect a 
junction with the French in Bengal, he must first subdue this important 
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chief. Indeed in the early part of 1757 a small detachment of French 
sepoys which was marching through Bobbili’s territory was actually 
attacked and compelled to retire after considerable loss. This furnished 
the excuse, and Bussy with his French Contingent of 500 Europeans and 
4,000 sepoys, together with Vizianagram at the head of some 10,000 
soldiers, of a more or less irregular and undisciplined type, went to punish 
the refractory chief. They over-ran the whole of Bobbili’s country, taking 
stronghold after stronghold, until at last Runga Row, as the Rajah was 
called, took his last stand with some three hundred of his nearest of kin, 
together with their women and children, in a small fort situated in an 
almost impenetrable jungle. It was only after great difficulty that the 
two allies succeeding in cutting their way through the thick forest, but 
this being done they proceeded to invest the fort. Runga Row and his 
followers fought with the utmost gallantry. Several attacks were repulsed 
and Orme says: “ The garrison fought with the indignant ferocity of wild 
beasts, defending their dens and families: several of them stood, as in 
defiance, on the top of the battlements, and endeavoured to grapple with 
the first ascendants, hoping with them to twist the ladders down ; and 
this failing, stabbed with their lances, but being wholly exposed them- 
selves, were easily shot by aim from the rear of the escalade.” The 
attack, lasted from daybreak (24 January 57) until two o'clock in the 
afternoon, by which time not a single man had gained the rampart. A 
cessation then occurred, which Runga Row utilized to call all his men 
together. He told them that there was no hope of maintaining the 
fort and that all that remained to be done was to kill the women and 
children, and then to sell their lives as dearly as possible. This was 
done. The women and children were all confined in a house, which was 
set on fire, and every one who tried to escape was cut down. “The 
massacre being finished, those who accomplished it returned like men 
agitated by the furies to die themselves on the walls.” It was in vain 
that the French offered quarter. The maddened Hindus threw them- 
selves on the besiegers’ swords and lances and were cut or shot down to 
a man, their Rajah being one of the first to fall. When the French 
entered the Fort a terrible scene presented itself. The fort was one vast 
charnel house filled with men, women and children killed by the sword 
or by fire. ‘All gazed on one another with silent astonishment and 
remorse, and the fiercest could not refuse a tear to the deplorable destruc- 
tion spread before them.” The only living beings were an old man 
leading a boy, whom he presented to M. Law, the French Officer, as the 
son of Runga Row whom he had preserved against his father’s will. 
Bussy at once took this boy into his protection, and he afterwards suc- 
ceeded to the Raj and is the ancestor of the present Rajah of Bobbili. 
But this dreadful slaughter was not to cease here. Just before the final 
assault of the French, four of the Rajah’s soldiers, seeing him fall and that 
the end was near, swore to avenge him, and letting themselves down from 
the ramparts, succeeded in getting away into the forest. Here they hid 
themselves for two days, but on the third night two of them managed to 
creep into the tent of Vizeram Raj, the Rajah of Vizianagram, and plunging 
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their daggers into his body killed him as he lay asleep. They did not 
attempt to escape but calling out: Look here! We are satisfied: they 
remained, and were at once cut down. 

Bussy would seem to have been terribly disgusted at the ferocity with 
which this warfare was carried on, and on his return to Vizianagram he let 
the young Rajah see his displeasure. When he appeared before Ananda 
Raj for the first time he said that his father’s untimely death was due to 
the will of God, for the atrocities committed by him, since he was a very 
cruel man. This strange way of consoling a son for his father’s death, not 
unnaturally excited the young Rajah’s indignation, and he at once exclaimed 
“How dare you address us in this barbarous style? Relying on you I 
allowed my father to proceed to war, why should he alone die and you 
come back? Hence while you are alone responsible for all this mischief, 
how do you talk to me in this barbarous style?” Hot words followed and 
though the quarrel was temporarily patched up, the haughty Rajpoot never 
forgave Bussy for the insult he had paid to his father’s memory, and he 
resolved when the opportunity should occur to shake off his alliance. Nor 
was the opportunity long in coming. Early in 1758 Bussy was called 
suddenly to Aurangabad where the Nizam’s two brothers Nizam Ali and 
Basalat Jung had broken into revolt and were threatening their brother’s 
throne and life. Bussy at once marched for Aurangabad with the whole 
of his force, leaving M. Moracin and a small detachment in charge of the 
headquarters at Masulipatam. Bussy’s presence in the Nizam’s camp was 
at once sufficient to restore order and quiet, although not without some 
difficulty, and after several narrow escapes, he rescued the Nizam from his 
perilous position, put his brothers to flight and carried off Salabut Jung to 
Hyderabad. Here he found letters of recall from Lally, who had arrived 
in Pondicherry in April (1758), ordering him to at once march for Pondi- 
cherry with the whole of his army ; to bring Moracin with him, and to leave 
Conflans in charge of the Circars. Bussy obeyed, though not without 
some anticipation of evil tocome. The Nizam is described as having been 
heart broken at the departure of his “ guardian angel” : “ He took leave of 
him with the utmost despondency and foreboded the unhappy fate to which 
he should be exposed by his departure” (Orme). The foreboding was a 
true one for Bussy never returned to Hyderabad and in little more than 
two years from that time the Nizam had lost his throne and was a prisoner 
in one of the old royal cities. 

This was the opportunity which Ananda Raj of Vizianagram was not 
slow to seize. Already early in the year he had written to Clive offering to 
drive the small French garrisons left in the different factories out of the 
Circars, if a force of Europeans and sepoys were sent to assist him. These 
letters arrived in Calcutta on the 4th July, but as that was not the season 
when ships could descend the river nothing could for the present be done. 
In August further letters were received by Clive from Ananda Raj, in 
which the departure of M. Moracin to join Bussy was announced and the 
despatch of an expedition was strongly urged. The members of Clive’s 
council were all strongly against the proposed expedition ; they considered 
it fool-hardy to weaken the Calcutta garrison, by the despatch of a large 
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force ; that a small force would probably fail, and that if troops were to be 
sent away at all, it would be wiser to send them to the defence of the old 
settlement of Madras rather than to attempt the conquest of a new country, 
Clive, however, decided to accept the Rajah’s proposal, since it was certain 
to cause a diversion of the besieging force at Madras, and there was the 
danger that if Bengal troops were sent to Madras it might not be possible 
to recall them in case they were wanted in the North, whereas in the 
Circars they would be under the direct orders of the Calcutta Government. 
Accordingly the Rajah was informed that an expedition would be sent in 
September and steps were at once taken to fit it out. As soon as Ananda 
Raj received this information he at once attacked the French factory and 
fort at Vizagapatam. ‘This was taken without difficulty, and as previous to 
Bussy’s arrival it had belonged to the English, he hoisted the British flag 
and sent letters to Madras regarding what he had done. Mr. Johnstone 
was sent up to take possession of the factory on behalf of the company and 
the Rajah at once put him in possession. This showed both energy and 
loyalty on the part of the Rajah, and was an act of considerable importance 
because it provided a port at which the expedition could disembark with- 
out opposition. On the 2oth October the troops, consisting of 500 
Europeans ; 2,000 sepoys, 100 Lascars, six field pieces and 6 24 pounders, 
under the command of Colonel Forde arrived in the Vizagapatam harbour, 
and on the rst November the whole force marched out to join the Rajah, 
who with his army was encamped at Cossim Cotta a place about 20 miles 
inland. At the same time Mr. Andrews was despatched from Madras with 
instructions to conclude a treaty with the Rajah. Andrews joined the 
camp of the allies, who had advanced some 30 miles, on the 21st November. 
Already some friction had arisen between the Rajah and Colonel Forde, 
who though a brilliant soldier seems to have been wanting in discretion 
and in the knowledge of how to treat a Native Prince. The arrival of 
Mr. Andrews, however, soon set matters right. He was an old friend of 
the Rajah’s over whom he had considerable influence, and he managed to 
adjust all differences by a treaty which stipulated: ‘That all plunder 
should be equally divided ; that all countries which might be conquered 
should be delivered to the Rajah, who was to collect the revenues; but 
that the seaports and towns at the mouths of rivers should belong to the 
Company, with the revenues of the districts annexed to them; that no 
treaty for the disposal or restitution, whether of the Rajah’s or the English 
possessions, should be made without the consent of both parties; that the 
Rajah should supply 50,000 rupees a month for the expenses of the army, 
and 6,000 to commence from their arrival in Vizagapatam for the particular 
expenses of the officers. He held out likewise other proposals of future 
alliance which he had not yet authority to ratify.” The foregoing is taken 
from Orme, who at the time was a member of the Madras Council ; who 
was afterwards made the official historiographer of the Company and whose 
account of the military operations of this period is so exhaustive that it 
forms the mine from which all subsequent historians have extracted their 
matter. For the present it will be sufficient to point out the importance of 
the last sentence which I have italicized. This shows conclusively that 
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Andrews had the power to, and did in fact ratify the treaty as quoted, and 
that it was only questions of further alliance that had to be referred to 
Madras. 

The allied army now set out in earnest and on the 3rd December came 
in sight of the French army which was encamped forty miles to the N. East 
of Rajamandry on the Godavery river. A battle ensued at Condore, which 
is rightly described by Colonel Malleson as one of the decisive battles of 
India. The two forces were about equal in strength and the battle was 
fought with considerable gallantry. The Rajah’s force bore the brunt of 
the first attack, but on being reinforced by the English, the French were 
finally beaten off with great loss and had to fly to Rajahmundry leaving 
behind all their guns and baggage. The Rajah’s horse pursued them up 
to the gates of the town, which next morning was entered by the allied 
army, who found that the French had evacuated the fort and had crossed 
the river on their way to Masulipatam. 

Some delay occurred before Colonel Forde was able to follow them, 
which was again caused by friction between him and the Rajah regarding 
money. Indeed so acute was the difference that Forde who had crossed 
to the South bank of the Godavery suddenly recrossed it with his Army, 
at which the Rajah, thinking he was going to punish him, took fright and 
escaped to the hills about 20 miles to the North of the town. Mr. Andrews 
at Vizagapatam was at once communicated with, and having despatched 
Rs. 20,000 to the Colonel, he himself joined the Rajah, and after some 
Gifficulty succeeded in pacifying him. A slight modification was made in 
the treaty to the effect: that whatscever sums the Rajah might furnish 
should be considered as a loan: and that the revenues of all the countries 
which might be reduced on the other (South) side of the Godavery, except- 
ing such as belonged to the French either by establishment, or grant in 
propriety (szc) should be equally divided between him and the English.” 
(Here again Orme is my authority. ) 

These differences settled, the two armies marched for Masulipatam, but 
much valuable time had been lost. The French had been able to send 
re-inforcements, and the Nizam and his brother Basalat Jung, were both on 
their way to the Circars in order to dispute their possession with the 
English. It is not my intention to go over the details of the siege of 
Masulipatam. Forde had to press every nerve to push on the siege, and 
when ultimately the town was taken by a splendid assault in which the 
Rajah’s army fought very well and suffered considerably, the Nizam had 
approached to within 15 miles. The garrison was actually found to number 
more than the besiegers, and this fact alone is sufficient to show how 
gallant a feat of arms it was. (March 7, 1759.) In the meantime the 
French had been compelled to raise the siege of Madras after a very gallant 
defence, and the whole tide of fortune seemed to have changed in favour 
of the English. There was still a small French Force in the Circars named 
the ‘Army of observation” which was threatening Rajamundry and the 
Northern portion. ‘The Rajah, alarmed for his family and treasure, which 
he had left behind, at once marched to take this force in the rear, which 
he succeeded in doing and eventually it had to leave the coast entirely. 
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Whilst these occurrences were taking place the Nizam had received news 
that his brother Nizam Ali had broken into revolt at Aurangabad and was 
actually marching on the Capital. Being therefore anxious to get back to 
his country he was open to negotiations, especially as he saw that for the 
present, at all events, the power of his old allies the French, was effectually 
broken. Accordingly Colonel Forde visited the Nizam in his camp and a 
treaty was drawn up of which the following is an abstract (14th May, 
1759). 

The whole of the circar of Masulipatam with its eight districts to be 
given to the English as a free gift. 

The Nizam to cause the French troops to leave the Deccan within 
15 days and never to allow them a settlement in his country for the future. 

The Rajah of Vizianagram not to be called upon for any account of the 
revenues of the country for the present year and to be left unmolested, but 
in future the Rajah to pay the tribute to Nizam which he had paid previous 
to the time of the French (three lakhs). 

Neither the Nizam nor the English to assist the enemies of the other. 

This treaty practically took away the Northern Circars from the Nizam. 
The Southern portion was ceded to the British as free gift, from Masuli- 
patam up to the Godavery, and the territory north of that was assigned to 
the Rajah of Vizianagram who was not to be molested as long as he paid 
the tribute of three lakhs of Rupees, a sum out of all proportion to the 
value of the country, being only about 3 per cent. of the revenue. It will, 
however, be remembered that under the treaty with the Rajah it was settled 
that all country South of the Godavery should be divided between him and 
the English. This clause seems to have been forgotten in the second 
treaty, though it is quite possible that the Rajah, in consideration of being 
left in undisturbed possession of the country to the North of the river may 
have waived his right to any portion of the districts lying to the South of it. 
Orme in commenting on this treaty says: ‘“‘The territory ceded to the 
Company extended 80 miles along the sea and the revenues amounted to 
40 lakhs of Rupees a year.” This shows that the Company’s sphere did 
not extend North of the Godavery, since 80 miles is just about the distance 
between Masulipatam and the mouth of the Godavery. It must, however, 
be noted that another clause of the Vizianagram treaty was carried out, 
namely, that the English should be put in possession of all the ports. We 
have seen how the Rajah commenced by taking Vizagapatam and handing 
it over to the Company ; the other settlements had all been taken during 
the war and from this time forward from Chicacole in the North to Madras 
in the South the whole of the Seaboard was at the Company’s command, 
forming a seaboard nearly 700 miles in extent. 

We have nothing to do here with the events of the next few years. In 
1764 Lord Clive returned from England and stopping in Madras on his 
way to Calcutta he had several consultations with the Governor and 
Council, during which he impressed upon them the importance of obtain- 
ing possession of the whole of the inland territory extending from Madras 
up te Bengal, so as to prevent the possibility of any enemy attacking our 
possessions there by way of this route. (See manual of the Vizagapatam 
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District, p. 189 ; also Briggs and Mill.) In consequence of what was then 
decided, as soon as Clive arrived in Calcutta, he sent an ambassador to 
the Emperor Shah Allum requesting a firman or imperial grant for the 
British of the whole of the Northern Circars, and another for Mahomed 
Ali of the Carnatic. Asa matter of fact, the Rajah of Vizianagram had 
always been considered a vassal of the Empire and the tribute of three 
lakhs of Rupees which he paid to the Nizam was paid to him as Viceroy 
of the Deccan. The Vizianagram family is still in possession of the 
emblems of the fish and the globe together with the Nalkee or open litter, 
with fans of peacock feathers which were bestowed by the Emperor only 
upon Princes of the highest rank. By obtaining a firman of this kind “ an 
appearance of legal right to territorial possession” would be gained, as 
admitted by the official author of the Vizagapatam manual (Carmichael) 
though the possession of such a firman was not of much value if the holder 
could not support his right’ by the sword. ‘The firman was obtained in 
1765 and is thus condensed by Mr. (now Sir David) Carmichael : “ after 
reciting the cession of these territories by Salabat Jung to the French, the 
absence of any recognition of that cession by the Mogul, and the conse- 
quent expulsion of the French by His Majesty’s faithful sepoy Sirdars, the 
English Company, it declares that in consideration of the fidelity and good 
wishes of the said Company “we have from our throne, the basis of the 
world, given them the aforementioned Circars, by way of Enam or free gift, 
without the least participation of any person whatever in the same.” No 
mention is made of the Rajah of Vizianagram in this firman, and pre- 
sumably Clive did not think it necessary to inform the Emperor that it was 
in consequence of the Rajah’s invitation, and owing to his loyal alliance 
that the “ faithful sepoy Sirdars” had been able to expel the French from 
the Circars. Whether the Nizam had heard of this firman or not cannot 
be said, but early in 1766 he was making warlike manifestations, and 
General Calliand who was then in the Circars with a British force, was 
despatched to endeavour to conclude a treaty with him. After some 
negotiation this was carried out at Hyderabad on the 12th November, 
1766, and the Company agreed to pay a tribute of seven lakhs of Rupees 
for the Circars with the exception of Guntoor which was to remain a per- 
sonal jaghir of the Nizam’s brother until his death, when it should revert 
to the Company on payment of two lakhs more. ‘Two things are notice- 
able in this treaty. No mention is made of the firman obtained from the 
Emperor, and no mention is made of the Rajah of Vizianagram. The 
amount of tribute to be paid is also very high, and would seem to be 
much more considerable than the Nizam had previously obtained from the 
Rajah under the terms of the treaty of 1759 and it would therefore have 
the appearance that we were attempting to outbid our old ally in order to 
obtain a grant of the districts in his possession, the holding of which we had 
guaranteed to him in our treaty of 1758. 

In the following year, for what reason, it is nowhere stated, the Nizam 
after having invaded Mysore together with the English and the Mahrattas, 
suddenly made an alliance with Hyder, and with him invaded the Carnatic. 
After some successes the important battle of Trinomaly was fought in 
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which the allies were badly beaten, the Nizam’s force suffering considerably. 
An estrangement then took place between Hyder and the Nizam and the 
latter withdrew, ostensibly with the intention of attacking the Circars. On 
his way he halted in the Cuddapah District and here whilst still suffering 
from his recent losses he concluded a treaty with the Company (Feb. 27, 
1768) by which the grant of the Circars was confirmed, but the tribute was 
reduced to two lakhs of Rupees with one lakh more when the district of 
Guntoor should be handed over to them. It was also stipulated that if the 
Company were left in undisturbed possession of the Circars for six years, 
they would after that period pay for them five lakhs of Rupees, or seven 
when Guntoor should be made over to them. The remarkable points 
about this treaty are, that it commences with a recital of the firman granted 
by the Emperor in 1765; that the amount of tribute is greatly reduced, 
and, that again there is no mention of our old ally, the Rajah of Viziana- 
gram. 

The real fact would seem to be that the first treaty of 1758 with the 
Rajah, though exceedingly useful at the time, was afterwards found to be a 
document of considerable inconvenience. In 1768 the condition of affairs 
in the Deccan was very different to what it had been ten years previously. 
In 1758 we had not yet grasped Dupleix’s brilliant idea of an Indian 
Empire. All we then wanted were the seaports as outlets for our trade, 
with small surrounding districts for their up-keep. Now things were dif- 
ferent ; the French had been driven out of the country; the Carnatic was 
virtually governed by the Company and an Anglo-Indian Empire seemed 
to be a possibility. In order to carry out this idea the acquisition of the 
Circars had become a necessity ; and so it became a matter of policy to 
ignore the treaty we had made with the Rajah; we assumed the place of 
his suzerain and even took under our actual management the Districts 
which he had previously rented at an almost nominal rent. All that was 
left to him were his ancestral estates which formed a portion of the British 
district of Vizagapatam. The country between Vizagapatam and the 
Godavery became the Collectorate of that name, and that around Chicacole 
was formed into the Collectorate of Ganjam. Instead of dividing with our 
old ally the conquests made to the South of the Godavery, we not only 
took them all for ourselves but also took from him the greater part of the 
territory in his possession to the North of that river. Even the very treaty 
itself has been historically ignored. It finds no place in the official record 
of treaties by Sir Charles Aitchison, although it was the first treaty made 
with any Prince in Southern India, and formed the basis of all our subse- 
quent acquisitions. ‘Two years ago the Maharajah of Vizianagram, himself 
an able English scholar, addressed to the Government of India a long 
historical letter or rather brochure, in which after recounting the admitted 
historical facts, he concluded by asking that in future editions of Aitcheson’s 
Treaties, the treaty of Vizianagram should be included. This was all. 
There were no insinuations and no reproaches ; no accusations of breach 
of faith towards his ancestors. True to the motto of his family “ever loyal ” 
he merely asked that this ancient loyalty should be officially recognized, 
and the treaty from which so much resulted should be relegated to the 
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place in history which it deserves. The request, however, was not granted 
and the ground assigned for the refusal was that there was no proof that it 
had ever been ratified. Whether or not this reason is justified by history 
and by facts the readers of this paper must decide, but there seems to be 
little doubt that the treatment which the Rajah received during the last 
century left at the time a sore feeling in the mind of his family and 
eventually led to the tragedy of 1794 which, if permitted I will attempt to 
describe in some future issue, and which forms a signal example of how a 
Rajput Prince whose honour has, in his opinion, been tarnished, feels that 
the only resource left to him is to die. 
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JAPANESE MONOGRAPHS. 
By Cuar.LottTe M. SALwey, M.J.s. 





IV. ON THE MANNER OF MAKING GARDENS. 


THE love of nature is intense among the Japanese. For this reason it is 
their common aim, to surround themselves with natural objects, and the 
desire of every householder, is to possess a plot of ground outside his 
dwelling wherewith to display and cultivate his taste for nature’s beauties. 
Few can claim sympathy in general regarding the scheme the Japanese 
adopt for working out their ideas of a model garden,—for to most of us, it 
is quite a departure, to consider a garden perfect, that does not perhaps 
contain a single flower. In the homelands of the Extreme East, man looks 
for peace and restfulness, cool, shady spots of retreat, enhanced here and 
there by surprises, by waterfalls and lily pools, by cool stone lanterns 
from whence stars of light gleam out amid the foliage, best suited to receive 
the faint flicker and shade of feeble oil lamps ;—neutral tinted stones 
rounded and carved by the gentle hand of time, or washed by well turned 
tides into circlets, truer than the lapidary’s tool could shape them. Stones 
over which lichen, and other insidious growths of vegetation have been 
permitted to adjust themselves, and their own peculiar enrichments ; 
pleasing to the sight, and in keeping with their surroundings. 

There is a law of harmony in nature, which is apparent even in the 
lowest orders of creation, a blending of colouring which has no doubt been 
purposely granted for protective purposes; even those plants which we 
term weeds, have nothing repulsive in form or colouring, to grant us any 
justification in condemning them to the rubbish heaps. Insects will even 
mimic the plant upon which they feed. Ivy feeders, for instance, will ° 
assume the semblance of a sprout amid the foliage, and remain im- 
movable for hours during the daylight, wandering in search of their food 
when their would-be exterminators, the birds, are at rest. In passing 
through the chrysalid state, in some instances they can, in changing, 
assume the same shade of colour as the tree trunk, paling, autumn leaf, or 
whatever else is their habitat, during the metamorphosis. _ Birds likewise will 
change their dress to the seasons, if their haunts are in exposed positions. 

Landscape gardeners in Japan are thoroughly trained. It is part of 
their education to travel, and note the many charming arrangements wild 
nature has set up in odd places,—and to copy these in preference to any 
stereotyped conception, or plan of their own. The artist’s skill comes 
into play by judiciously arriving at some definite effect, for the space under 
his consideration. He may entirely transform the allotment, so long as 
he keeps in view the necessity of working out some abstract idea as a 
basis. His object being to create and convey 

‘* Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife ”»— 
a place of peace, retirement, or meditation. 

As forestry and flowers suggest many symbols, certain trees, and plants, 
but few flowers alone are utilized. The outside surroundings are much 
considered, and nothing that will clash in sentiment, or symbolism, can be 
accepted for its own individuality. All things admitted into a well 
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thought out garden are reared with the greatest care, cut and pruned and 
trained to fit into the puzzle of completeness. Colours and leafages must 
harmonise, and blend into each other without startling contrast. A screen 
of bamboo, called sode-gaki, held together with vine tendrils, whisps of 
straw, grass or rush, nearly always intercepts the garden from the house. 
Walls of mud and stones conglomerated together, or of bent bamboo, 
charred by fire form the boundary. Trees are well selected, and placed 
where best to heighten the ¢out ensemble, and to give to the limited amount 
of ground greater space. 

Stone lanterns well set up, called 7shz-dov0, are used in every garden, 
numbering from one to many; and there is usually a stone or porcelain 
receptacle, scooped out to contain water, round which is set stepping 
stones and trailing plants. This water-basin is for use to cool the hands 
and face at. The landscape gardener if possible introduces water falls and 
running streams, because the murmur of trickling moisture has a particular 
fascination to the Japanese: it is also an agreeable occupation to them to 
watch the flicker of moonlight and starlight, or the artificial gleams of the 
ishi-doro’s floating fires reflecting in the changing currents. To effect 
these waterfalls, all available superfluous surface water is utilised. It is 
turned into channels and its course is made easy by artificial means to 
flow in the right directions, assisted by other ingenious contrivances of 
rock work, and masonry. The worn and levelled stones to which I have 
alluded are used as stepping ways, in order to leave undisturbed the soft 
grey, or pale-brown sand, which is laid thickly over the plots of land in lieu 
of our English lawns. Though grass is known in Japan it is chiefly used 
by foreign residents, and may scarcely be classed as a luxury to the natives. 

There are many plants, shrubs, and trees, introduced into these Eastern 
gardens that convey the deepest symbolic lessons to those who can in- 
terpret their presence.* In the province of Idzumo there is a plant which 
is called the ¢egashiwa, or the welcome plant. Its leaves somewhat re- 
semble the human hand with five fingers. These leaves hang down, and 
seem to waive and beckon as they sway, to those who belonging to the 
household come and go. We know the Japanese do not do as we do, 
and that in many ways their manners are reversed. In this case it is 
surely so, for when they beckon, they do not raise the arm, or move the 
hand to and fro, to draw the distant person back again by gesticulation, 
but they move both their hands palms downward from the ground upwards 
towards the heart, while the head is bowed forward in respectful acknow- 
ledgment of presence they know is not too far away to feel the influence 
of their entreaty to return. This “welcome” tree is always planted near 
the door. The first greeting the traveller or stranger receives is from its 
restless leaves, which greeting comes as a prelude always to the honour 
that awaits him within the portals of his home; the greeting of reverence 
that bowed heads and prostrate figures express by gestures more than 
words of their joy at the “honourable return.” So little was it the custom 
for long journeys to be undertaken in former times, those who have since 
travelled to distant empires and jeopardized their lives by sea and land, 
experience profound and sincere appreciation when safely restored to their 
family circles. It was the custom in the feudal days to serve up the last 


* Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan.” Lafcardio Hearn, vol. ii. 
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meal of /az fish, which was always partaken of by those setting out on a 
journey upon a leaf of ¢egashiwa, and afterwards to hang up the leaf as a 
charm over the door, in order to procure the safe return of the knight, 
who had been called out on a compulsory journey with his liege lord. 

The Yudzurika shrub, whose leaves never fell, before another shoot was 
ready to supply the vacant place, interpreted the wish of every noble 
family that the father might not die until the son and heir had arrived at 
years of discretion, ready to take up the work, death had deprived the 
parents of completing. 

The dream-tree or the Vanzen is often selected on account of the virtue 
it possesses in driving away the spell of evil dreams if they are recounted 
to it in the early hours of first awakening. The nanten shrub was generally 
placed close to the verandah for convenience of those afflicted by distressing 
impressions during sleep. The lotus /asa-no-hana is of all the list the 
most prized of any plant, not only by the Japanese, but by all the followers 
of Buddha. Graceful in its development, delicate in colouring, subtle in 
growth, luxuriant in the dark recesses of still and shaded pools, rising 
above all earthly attributes, freeing itself from mud and slime and all 
repulsive proximities, like stars of Heaven scintillating upon the bosom 
of dusky waters, it affords in itself an endless theme for contemplation. 
To the young it is their profoundest monitor, to the aged it still suggests 
its lessons. Nothing in all the realm of nature is more suggestive of 
beautiful teaching than the pure white lotus-cups rising high above the 
level of earthly surroundings. 

One of the favourite schemes of a Japanese gardener is that of modelling 
plots of ground to resemble the sea-beach. It is done in order to produce 
the effect of greater distance. When this plan is resorted to, the ground 
is artificially elevated by gentle undulating slopes that abruptly break right 
up to the line of horizon, leaving to the imagination the idea of a sea 
beyond. The flat neutral-tinted stones are taken from the river-beds, 
from whence the sea by continual laving has washed them into round 
flat lozenges of earthly substances. In consequence of stones being ex- 
tensively used for the outside embellishment of the homeland, a brisk 
trade is carried on in this article, for the Japanese regard the beautiful and 
curious handiwork of Nature with a veneration that cannot be followed up 
in sentiment by Occidentals. They believe in some instances stones have 
souls, that they can feel, and listen, and hear. In the legends of the 
people these ideas are endorsed. In most towns, quarters are entirely 
given up to the setting up of stone stores, where all sizes, small and large, 
round and flat, as well as many marvellous shapes can be procured. Bullock 
carts heavily ladened, may often be heard creaking under the strain of 
their cargo containing eccentric specimens, whose geological value ensures 
a ready sale. A decent livelihood can be earned by those who will seek, 
and prepare these particular requirements for the gardens. Suitable pieces 
for special nooks, or prominent places, particularly specimens that resemble 
some colossal originals, from whence the smaller plots of ground have 
taken their similitude, are never long on hand. 

Bridges are often constructed, made of bent bamboo or rustic wood- 
work ; they are used for spanning over the artificial lakes, or waterfalls, or 
for securing access to model mountain-passes, suggested by the presence 
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of large masses of stones and boulders covered with dwarfed pines and 
other conifere. These bridges also lead to the Azwmaya, or summer- 
house, a building corresponding to our own garden shelter. The Azumaya 
is set away in some sombre nook, out of sight, where quiet hours can be 
passed, and to which members of the household may retire for uninter- 
rupted meditation. Asking a native to interpret the correct meaning of 
the word Azumaya, he wrote the above description, and then added: “ In 
this house take tea, or try poem.” Poetry being a special accomplishment 
of the upper classes, many 4zvmaya are found in large and old enclosures. 
This shelter was often occupied ; those who could write a verse of two 
or four lines, making their own rendering of some well known oft-repeated 
poetic allusion, were considered poets. The Japanese float fans and cups 
upon the waters; and before they reach a certain point, a verse of poetry 
must be composed ; this is a favourite amusement at garden fétes. Poetic 
pastimes are numerous, people who can easily guess given quotations, are 
considered highly gifted. The Azumaya is usually square: sometimes 
merely a roof is set upon four upright supports, but it is more usually built 
in on two sides. Circular windows are in this case cut out, from whence 
the wealth and symbolic lesson suggested by the surroundings, can be easily 
viewed and contemplated. 

In olden times women were expected to limit their promenades to the 
boundaries of the stone or bamboo enclosures. It was their duty to tend, 
and cultivate any special botanical specimen, to feed the fishes, the fowl, 
the silk-worms, the tortoises, and any other garden pets. To listen to the 
sweet ringing notes of the wild doves, soaring round their homes in the 
tall matsu or pine-trees. To watch the dragon-flies and fire-flies darting 
from morn till eve over the artificial water world, to foster any tender 
plants, that required careful rearing, for the decoration of the samdo, or 
sacred table, placed in the shrine of patron saint and deified ancestor. 
From the verandah of the home, women witnessed sports and pastimes, 
wandering minstrels might come and chant, while jugglers and other per- 
formers were permitted to exhibit their sleight-of-hand, to any private 
family who could afford to pay for a special exhibition. 

The garden was the training-ground for children brought up in the faith 
of Buddha; in the garden the first principles of kindness to animals, and 
to all grades to the lowest scale of creation, were implanted by example 
into youthful minds. Living pets were nurtured for a time, and then 
granted their freedom, as a good deed done: one that would be sure to 
please the gods, who could see everywhere with closed eyes. If cruelty 
was indulged in, in this life the souls of the tormentors would pass into 
a lower scale, to endure the contradictions from others, that they them- 
selves had previously inflicted in their former state of existence. 

People who have not any ground at their disposal, will arrange a Liliputian 
garden according to the model in the possession of another, and work out 
some scheme of beauty within the dimensions of a fair-sized china bowl. 
This they will place in some convenient nook, where they can best cheat 
their eyes with the belief that the object before them is a living and exten- 
sive landscape picture ; for with care and cunning, trees and shrubs can be 
pruned down into miniature counterparts of older and well-matured forestry. 
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THE FIRST DIAMOND PIONEER IN SOUTH 
AFRICA.* 


By P. E. Wotrer. 


As I was one of the first in the Klipdrift on the diamond fields, just as my 
friend, Flenny the prospector, was the first who found “ paying” diamonds 
in South Africa, I am able to write a true account of the subject. The 
first indication of the existence of diamonds in South Africa was the large 
stone found close to Hopetown on the Orange River. ‘“ The Star of South 
Africa diamond ” was the plaything of a farmer’s children, a Mr. Ryly, five 
years ago when I was in the Transvaal. He was living then in the Trans- 
vaal and he repeated then the story to me, but as it is well known I shall 
only mention that the stone was taken from the children and given to a 
pedlar to take to Port Elizabeth; it was sold for £400, and eventually 
bought by the Governor of the Cape Colony. Fora long time no more 
was heard about finding diamonds. Where “the Star of South Africa ”’ 
was found, no more stones have been got, not even within sixty miles, so 
it is a puzzle how the stone got there. In 1869 there was in Natal, in 
Pietermaritzburg, a Major Francis of the 2oth regiment; he had a slight 
knowledge of diamonds, and had heard that on the Vaal River diamonds 
had been found by the Forannes; so he resolved to send up a couple of 
men, one Paddy Rolsten and another to the Orange Free State, and to 
prospect on to the Vaal River. Paddy was shown a rough diamond, and 
told to look for “that sort of stone,” but not how or where. Major Francis 
could not tell him. Paddy had been drilling volunteers in Pietermaritz- 
burg, so his knowledge of digging for diamonds was a guess; he knew 
more about potato-digging. Just about that time the Australians came to 
Natal, and one of them a Mr. Flenny, a gold digger, who had been in 
America, and in the Brazils, digging for diamonds. He was thoroughly up 
to his work, a German brought up for the medical profession, and educated 
in France. Why he left his profession, he never told me. All I know is 
that when the Goldfield fever broke out in Australia he came out there. 
I got acquainted with him on the Gimpy goldfields in Queensland, and as 
there was a good deal of talk about gold being found in Natal, I told him 
that I should very likely go; he said he would go as well, but not to look 
for gold, but for diamonds, which he heard had been found in the Orange 
Free State. Flenny got to Natal before me, so when I arrived there he 
had started with another German prospecting for diamonds. He told me 
afterwards that he once came to a farm, and asked the Boer if he might 
look for diamonds, promising that, if he found them, he would buy the 


* We insert this quaint tale not only because it throws some light on the earliest 
history of Diamond finding in South Africa, but also because it tells the story of how 
a few simple miners founded there a little State which was lost to the Transvaal, and 
became a British Colony owing to the incapacity of the renowned Boer President, 
Pretorius. 
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farm from him at a high price. To his surprise, the Boer told him that if 
he did not leave the farm as quickly as possible, he would horsewhip him, 
and set the dogs at him. Indeed, he could not even buy rations from the 
Boers, and was in constant danger of his life. Hearing that there was 
another party prospecting for diamonds, he started for it, and came on to 
Paddy Rolsten! Said Paddy: “Sure I am glad I am alive, for I have 
been hunted like a wild dog.” ‘Did you find any diamonds, Paddy ?” 
“ Devil a diamond ” had Paddy found, for he had been looking on the top 
of the ground in the daytime, and at night he had been looking by moon- 
light for them, but he could not see them shine. Flenny asked Paddy on 
what terms he was prospecting, so Paddy told him he had everything free 
from Major Francis, and half the finds. Paddy, not knowing anything 
about digging, was thinking of going back to Natal, and giving it up as a 
bad job, when Flenny proposed Paddy should write to the Major, and tell 
him that there was a diamond digger with him who would like to work on 
the same terms, and, if the Major would consent, they would go on pros- 
pecting on the Vaal River; the Major consented, so off they went to the 
Vaal River by a place called Hebron, and there found the first diamond. 
Paddy was so glad that he danced an Irish jig. They then went prospect- 
ing down the river till they came to Klipdrift, or as it is called at present 
Barkley ; they went about two hundred yards from the river to a Koppie, 
or little hill, and found some nice stones ; they kept this secret, for there 
was a party of Boers also looking for diamonds, like Paddy, on the top of 
the ground, and particularly after rain. Flenny took about three feet of 
earth and carted it to the water, and washed it through a cradle. There 
was a third party, from Colesberg in the Cape Colony, also looking for 
diamonds in the manner of Paddy and of the Boers, and were just about 
giving it up, when, through an incident happening, they stopped. The 
Boers were laughing at Flenny for taking the ground out and washing it, 
but one day, when Flenny was washing, a Boer came down to him, and 
found a beautiful stone of ten carats in the heap; he wanted in vain to 
keep it, but now all the Boers began to dig, and kept their finds pretty 
secret. 

Flenny sent now and then a letter to Major Francis, and told him of 
these finds, but one day he had to send a Kaffir with the letter to Winburg 
in the Free State, being the nearest post office, and, the Vaal River being 
up, the Kaffir had to swim the river, and the letter got wet and open; the 
postmaster took the letter out to dry, and read part of it, and so found out 
what Flenny was finding, which thus ceased to be a secret. Soon after 
this there was a rush to Klipdrift, and so the famous Klipdrift diggings 
were born. Shortly after I came down from the Matebele Goldfields to 
Natal, and found a letter from Flenny for me at an office ; he wrote I was 
to see Major Francis, and ask him to send us up on the same terms as he 
had. 

We accordingly went up to Pietermaritzburg, saw the Major, and, after 
arranging everything, started with four oxen and a cart, and got there after 
five weeks’ travelling. Our friend Flenny’s old land was worked out, and 
he was prospecting lower down the river, where he found a few stones, but, 
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being a nervous man, he abandoned the place ; that very same place turned 
out subsequently to be awfully rich, and was called Good Hope. 

I believe I have fully proved that Flenny was the first man that found 
** paying ” diamonds, and, if Major Francis is still alive, he will certainly 
attest the truth of my statement. 

Shortly after Klipdrift broke out, Pretorius, President of the Transvaal, 
came down to us, for so far we were left to do our own business and settle 
our own disputes, and called a meeting. We certainly thought that we 
should get a magistrate, someone to rule over us; but at the meeting he 
gave us notice that we should have to leave the place, as he had given the 
concessions of the fields to three persons: a Mr. Posno, Mr. Webb, two 
diamond buyers, and one of their own Raad. But it was easier said than 
done ; we did not like to leave the claims we were finding diamonds in, so 
we called a meeting among ourselves to discuss what we should do. The 
first thing to do was to propose a chairman, a Mr. Parker, and twelve 
diggers ; it was then moved to make Parker President, and take as our 
Republic from Hebron to the Hart River, about twenty miles up, on the 
Vaal River ; it was, finally, decided that every man should sign his name: 
and pay half a crown a week to pay expenses, and those that did not wish 
to sign and pay had to leave the place; so we had our own government. 
Every Saturday we had to come up for inspection, and show a revolver and 
rifle. Parker was a man who had been trading about there, and could 
speak the Kaffir language, and had bought diamonds from the Kaffirs ; so 
he knew them well, in particular a chief Jantze, about ten miles from us. 
We were in possession of a little country, which by rights belonged to the 
Transvaal. We soon had to show our authority. A German at Hebron 
shot a Kaffir in the leg because he could not find his oxen, and some of 
Jantze’s Kaffirs being there, took him to the Kraal. Jantze wished to 
punish him, but as we had included Jantze in our country, we could not 
allow that, particularly as a white man was implicated. We had a meeting 
and Parker proposed to go with about a hundred of us, well armed and 
on horseback, to Jantze, and demand the white man, so as to try him before 
our Court of Justice. Jantze said 4e was boss; that the country we were 
in belonged to him, and that he would drive us over the Vaal. This was 
pretty tall talk ; but our President was up to it. He gave Jantze half an 
hour to consider, and if he did not give up the white man, we should 
burn the Kraals over his head. At the end of the half hour they gave him 
up, but still the Kaffirs said that they were the bosses, and would drive us 
over the river. We had after that always to be ready, but Jantze never 
came. We got the German up, and banished him across the river never 
to come back again, as we had no prison ; he was a brute of a man, that 
German, for I saw him at Pheniel busy with a Kaffir; he had a knife, and 
the Kaffir a small axe; the Kaffir would have settled him, but was afraid 
of the white men around him. Pretorius, seeing that he could not drive 
us away, nor Jantze either, came down to dig, with some Kaffirs, for him- 
self, but we said: “ No, you must first sign, and pay half a crown a week.” 
And he, the President of the Transvaal, actually did so; he was stupid 
enough to do it; he was now one of ourselves, but he soon found out 
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what a silly thing he had done, and left again. Several places broke 
out, Pheniel, Delpoort’s Hope, and Cawood’s Hope; we were now in 
possession of a fine piece of country, but as we could not keep it much 
longer, for there were two thousand people, we got Parker to write to 
Capetown to Sir Henry Barkley for protection, and take the country over. 
Sir Henry promised he would do so, and afterwards came with a Chief, 
Waterboer, who said the country belonged to him; Waterboer showed his 
right to it, and so it was by arbitration given to him, and he made it over 
to the British Government. Had Pretorius handled the matter differently, 
and had he ieft us to dig in peace, merely sending us a magistrate, and 
asking us to pay a licence, we will say of half a crown a month, then it 
would be Transvaal territory still; it would never have become a British 
Colony. Now Waterboer did not alone claim land on that side of the 
river; he claimed on the Free State side as well. However, President Jantze 
Brand was another man than Pretorius, and said Waterboer had no right 
to it, and would not give it up. I was working at that time in Cawood’s 
Hope—that is, on the Free State side of the Vaal River ; here the diggers 
were also masters, but it was high time there came an alteration. One 
day a Kaffir belonging to some people ran away from Natal, and as the 
Kaffir was running up the mountain from rock to rock, he was fired at like 
a wild beast. Some time after this Sir Henry Barkley came to Cawood’s 
Hope, and promised to take the country over as soon as possible. I left 
Cawood’s Hope to go to Delpoort’s Hope, and worked there with a son of 
a Member of Parliament, a Mr. Hubbard ; he came out for the good of 
his health and he became quite strong in the Transvaal. I left then for 
Bulfontein, and so did Flenny. He had made some money on the river, 
but not much. I bought two claims for ten pounds there, but left them 
four days afterwards for New Rush, or what is at the present Kimberley. 
Flenny went there also, and got some very good ground ; he worked there 
- for some months, and sold out to go to Port Elizabeth. What became of 
him afterwards I never heard. I do not doubt that he is dead, as it was in 
1873 when I saw him last, and he was an old man then. Perhaps, if it 
had not been for Flenny, the diamond fields would never have been worked ; 
the Transvaal would not be the country it is; Mr. Rhodes would never have 
been Prime Minister of the Cape Colony, and Matabeleland would not have 
given so much trouble, and there would have been no Jamieson raid. I 
have written this story in honour of my friend Flenny, for I have never 
seen his name mentioned in any story of the diamond fields. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION. 


A MEETING of this Association was held at the Westminster Town Hall on 
Monday, April 5th, Lord Reay, President of the Association, being in the 
Chair, when the first part of a paper was read by Robert Sewell, Esq., 
Member of Council Royal Asiatic Society, F.R.G.s., on “India before the 
English,” which will be found elsewhere in this Review. 

The following, among others, were present :— Lord and Lady Coleridge ; 
Sir Lepel Griffin; Sir Raymond West ; General Sir Harry Prendergast ; 
Sir A. and Lady Lyall ; Sir G. Parker; Gen. W. Lister ; Major-Gen., Mrs., 
Miss, and Mr. B. Phelips; Col. R. H. Palmer; Col. Weldon ; Lt.-Col. A. 
T. Wintle; Dr. Ince; Major G. Baynes ; Capt. Simkins ; Dr. Leitner ; 
Mrs. Boddy; Messrs. A. H. Campbell, H. C. Duff, F. H. Daubeny, T. J. 
Desai, M. L. Dhingra ;.Miss M. K. Dowding; Mr. C. A. Galton; Miss 
Gawthrop ; Mr. A. Grafftey ; the Misses Hadaways; Miss E. S. Hardy ; 
Miss James ; Messrs. Kelsali, J. Lavis, B. Manlovie ; Mrs. B. M’Master ; 
Mr. N. Pearson; Mr. J. P. Pennington; Mrs. J. Prendergast; Mrs. 
Perrin; Mr. L. C. Probyn; Mr. B. L. Rai; Mr. John Rudd Rainey; Mr. 
A. Rogers; Mr. L. Rogers; Miss Sadler; Mr. H. Sewell; Mr. P. M. 
Tait ; Miss Tatham; Mr. H. B. Tyabji; Mr. W. M. Wood; Miss Webster. 
The 1st part of the paper having been read, 

Sir ALFRED LYALL said that he was exceedingly obliged to the lecturer 
for his dissertation on the ancient historical condition of India, and for the 
manner in which he had refuted the theory of Universal Dominion in 
India. It should be remembered that the Hindoos were never a history- 
writing nation. Hindustan was really in that state of chaos of legendary 
material out of which all history was evolved. Except to a few chosen 
nations history came very late. For a long time nations subsisted on 
legends ; out of those legends history evolved itself ; and that, he hoped, 
would be so in the case of India. They should remember what would be 
the case with this country if it had not its history written, and if it had not 
fallen into the hands of a great history-writing Empire like the Roman. 
Addressing the Lecturer : Supposing some generations hence people were to 
talk of a great European Empire from the Highlands of Scotland to the 
Morea who would believe it? If they had not history they would be quite 
unaware that there d/d exist such an Empire—the Roman. If nothing had 
been left but poetic fragments, and legends, they probably would be in- 
clined to deny altogether the existence of that Empire. There was there- 
fore a certain excuse for people in that stage dreaming of Universal Empire. 
He quite agreed that history was a most important study for Indians. 
They required accurate knowledge, so far as it could be gained, of their 
past times. It was a very difficult and critical task to distinguish history 
from the legends out of which all history arose. 

Mr. HarisH CHUNDER Dutt was of opinion that in India there were 
two parties—the Anglo-Indian party and the Congress party, each having 
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its own view. They had, for instance, Lord Elgin during the late famine, 
who, when people were dying in their cottages, and by the roadside 
thought that the people were hale and hearty. The Lecturer had said that 
the Hindoos had no love for their history, but this was a mistake. The 
Lecturer had sought to impress on their minds that Indians were 
savages, and had referred to human sacrifices, but there was a great differ- 
ence of opinion about these points. Mr. Dutt also referred to Rama’s 
coming from the North of India to the South as an instance of the Hindoo 
extent of Empire. 

Mr. SEWELL did not for a moment wish to suggest that human sacrifice 
was a common thing in India—merely that the tradition existed that when 
Hindoo sovereigns were making a great Tank they buried women alive as a 
propitiation to the evil Deities. 

Str RayMonp West thought that the observations which had been 
addressed to them by the young native gentleman, illustrated the defect in 
the historical sense of the Hindoo. We should study the matter, not on 
the basis of the epic poems, but by reference to monuments which though 
they contained many falsehoods, yet, necessarily, revealed many truths in 
characters comparatively imperishable. He (Sir R.) had occasion in the 
course of his Indian service to look at many monuments, including inscrip- 
tions, and he thought there was a work cut out for the Scholars of India, 
working on such a basis as his friend Ram Krishna Gopal, the great 
Sanscrit Scholar of the Deccan, had done with regard to the history of the 
Mabrattas, and the early period of the Northern Deccan. If gentlemen 
like Mr. Dutt would take up a work of that kind they might add very much 
to the interest of the history of their own country, and trace valuable 
sources of information, and comparison ; for the history of the progress of 
mankind generally in the manifold phases which it had gone through 
under native Dynasties presented, if properly studied, perhaps, the most 
instructive of the remaining volumes of human history open to the research 
of Scholars. Sir R. commended very strongly to the numerous capable 
young Hindoo, and Mahomedan, gentlemen the acquisition of the critical 
faculty, and the application of it to the development and history of their 
own country. (Hear, hear.) So far as he had had an opportunity of 
going into the questions dealt with by the lecturer he thought the view pre- 
sented by him was generally a correct one, and he had no doubt that when 
he (the lecturer) proceeded to the application of his general view to the 
details it would be still more interesting to them at the latter end of the 
19th century ; they would find that the historic basis was an essential one 
for the detailed examination of all that was most interesting and important 
in the social, and also in the political, condition of the Hindoos, and of the 
natives of India generally, at the present day. He therefore hoped to hear 
the further lecture to be delivered by Mr. Sewell. 

Sir LEPEL GRIFFIN wished to express his sense of the great interest of 
Mr. Sewell’s paper, and his appreciation of the exceedingly able and 
learned manner in which he had treated a very difficult subject. He hoped 
to hear the remaining lecture, which from some points of view, especially 
that to which the Association specially looked, would, perhaps, be of more 
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interest than the purely historical part ; although to himself, who had made 
Indian history a speciality, it had been of very great interest to hear what 
the lecturer had said, and also to hear the exceedingly suggestive re- 
marks of Sir Alfred Lyall, who was not nearly sufficiently often a visitor at 
the meetings of the Association, where he would always receive a very 
warm welcome. He would not speak on the subject of the lecture, 
because it was too technical to do so without preparation ; but as one who 
had written several historical Indian works he desired to see the study of 
history encouraged in India. He would join with Sir Alfred Lyall in ex- 
pressing the opinion that it was by means of such studies that they would 
counteract what was the weakness of the Hindoo intellect, the meta- 
physical desire to escape from practical things into the unknown and the 
infinite. He wished to bring them to more practical and every-day life, 
and for that he thought the study of history was almost as useful as the 
study of mathematics or geometry. 

Dr. LrITNER heartily joined in the hope expressed by Sir Raymond 
West, and Sir Lepel Griffin, that the interesting hour which they had spent 
in listening to the remarkable researches of Mr. Sewell would be only a fore- 
runner of the still greater pleasure of listening to their main results at his next 
Lecture. At the same time, he rather joined in the view expressed by Sir 
Alfred Lyall with regard to the importance to be attached in historical 
research to matters that did not immediately come within the methods of 
the modern school of history Not to speak of Court and family records, even 
Indian treatises on medicine, certain handicrafts, music, and other subjects, 
away from current politics, very often contained important historical refer- 
ences which should not be neglected. In the Dayanams, or directions in 
the worship to the various Deities on certain occasions, instructions were 
laid down which were sometimes not altogether without historical value. 
Rama had been referred to; well, in the case of the monkey-king 
Hanuman, really an aboriginal ruler, throwing the mountain into the sea 
in order to facilitate the crossing of the Aryan Rama to Ceylon, the 
Dayanam told them that the mountain must always be coloured green as a 
method of conveying the idea that it was not the mountain that was thrown 
into the sea, but the trees of the mountain. In other words, the date and 
origin of navigation was thus sought to be indicated. By many such 
devotional instructions had historical facts been sought to be preserved. 
Again in the present degradation of the Mirdsis and even Doms, as 
hereditary chroniclers of the events in the families to which they were 
attached, they had to deplore the loss of much which was of historical 
value. When such elements of culture permeated even the lower classes 
of a country, that every respectable family had its bard or troubadour who 
recorded its deeds and his own Kangara Chaprassi zx¢er adios hada roll, nearly 
100 yards long, showing the family tree and events for two thousand years, 
European critics could not say that Hindoos were deprived of the historical 
critical interest and sense. Human nature in India was extremely good, 
and native intellect a heredity of the most developed character ; and they 
were certainly not further from love of truth than were interested European 
Historians. Was the Raya TaRANGINI by Pandit Kalhana not an invaluable 
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historical record? As for Muhammadan chroniclers they were generally 
models to us of almost painful accuracy, and we had much to learn from 
Ibn Khaldin, the Muhammadan philosophical historian. Where then did 
they find in India this alleged claim to Universal Empire? It had never 
been made by Hindoos. It had indeed been said by them: “ Unhappy is 
the ruler who governs those who are different from him in worship and 
caste.”” Before, therefore, Mr. Sewell so ably destroys a false notion, it 
must be asked in what thoughtful native mind, at what precise period, in 
what book, is it expressed, tis Tov eueuye? And if such a notion were 
established, or existing, it would prove nothing to the wise Hindoo or 
European, for nothing to be proud of in real culture is implied by 
“Universal Empire.” It was not necessarily identical with an era of the 
universal bliss if a whole Empire, and if the whole world, were subject to 
one particular Dominion. Many might reasonably think that it is a form 
of universal degeneracy. (Hear, hear.) It might even not be said that the 
British had now universal rule in India, as the Lecturer seemed proud of 
proving. ‘The British had, for instance, not destroyed, and he hoped they 
would never destroy, the picturesqueness of the self-governing Native 
States. (Cheers.) Our Indian friends, who perhaps put things very 
strongly the other way, certainly wished, as we did, to learn the truth ; and 
it was in such Associations as this that he imagined there was a possibility 
of an understanding being arrived at. Most of the members of the 
Association were officials, and their view too was “excelsior,” or that there 
was still much room for improvement in our rule. Indeed, he would 
rather that the lecturer did not show the British side too favourably, 
because, in that case, the occupation of the Association as a benevolent 
critic of government would be gone. (Laughter.) In short, the Lecturer 
by his references to Asoka and others has only proved that the Hindoos 
did xot claim Universal Empire, whilst the reproach on the Vikramaditya 
era is as little sustainable as that B.c. or A.D. would imply that Jesus 
claimed to be the inventor of our Calendar. 

Mr. Martin Woop, as a member of the Association, but not an official, 
would like to say a word of appreciation of the lecture of Mr. Sewell, who, 
he thought, had, to a large extent, been fighting a shadow with regard to 
the question of Universal Empire. He would like to know what would 
become of much modern literature if it were to be proved that there was 
no such thing as an Arthurian Kingdom. What an immense field of 
thought and literature would be blotted out if they depended on the mere 
facts of history! He did not quite understand how it could be said that 
the Hindoos were not persons excelling in the historical sense. It had 
frequently been said, ‘‘ Happy is the nation which has no history.” And 
although they knew the history of India chiefly from its battles and 
turmoils they must look on the other side, when they would see that there 
had been long periods of internal quiet and prosperity. He was very glad 
to hear the lecturer conclude with the expression of a desire for truth ; but 
certainly there were many different ways of arriving at it ; and then when 
they got at the truth of the question at issue what would they do with it? 

The CuartrMAN, rising for the first time as the President of the Associa- 
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tion, desired to tender his best thanks for the honour which that body had 
conferred on him in asking him to succeed men whose services to India 
had been conspicuous, and only in one respect would he veniure to enter 
into competition with them, viz., his devotion to Indian interests. He 
hoped that while he had the honour of being their President they would 
always have meetings as interesting as this one, for which they were very 
much indebted to Mr. Sewell. He was afraid that with regard to the 
neglect of the study of history they in this country were almost as great 
culprits as their Indian subjects were reproached with being. Until very 
recently the study of history had been absolutely neglected in the Public 
Schools. His ancestors belonged to a part of the Kingdom, the Highlands 
of Scotland, the history of which was to a large extent legendary. Nothing 
struck him as more unfortunate than the fact that young Scotchmen, 
educated at the Public Schools, and called upon to occupy positions of 
great influence in Scotland, were almost absolutely ignorant of the leading 
features of Scotch history. He agreed with Dr. Leitner that Indian 
legends ought not to be neglected in the study of Indian History. He 
might refer to a man who certainly deserved to be called a historical 
critic, but who, unfortunately, had died very early: that was his friend 
Mr. Darmestetter, who came to India for no other purpose than to collect 
Poems and Legends in the North of India. Besides legends, historical 
chronicles were a source of knowledge they had. There were individuals 
who had an extraordinary talent for writing Journals. He had a friend 
who wrote three Journals, one intended for the public, he supposed for 
posthumous publication, another for his friends and family circle, and a 
third intended only for himself, in which he probably chronicled his inner 
thoughts. Other individuals had not that gift, or considered that anything 
they might do, or leave undone, was not worth chronicling. If that were 
the frame of mind of their Indian friends he could not blame them. 
Probably in these days they were too busy to chronicle the events of the 
current day, by which later generations, of course, were the losers, because 
a country was the richer for such journals as that of Pepys. He was 
surprised to hear that Mr. Dutt did not consider that it was a great 
compliment paid to the Indian nation by the Lecturer in that he had 
devoted so much time in trying to clear up the ancient Records of India. 
[Hear, hear.] The Lecture belonged to a different order of historical 
studies. It was what might be called an essay in historical criticism. The 
Germans and the French were going ahead in this direction. It required 
an absolutely objective temperament. Nothing could be more unfortunate 
than the conception that officials in India approached historical criticism 
in order to give it an official complexion to Indian history, whereas every 
Indian would approach the subject from an opposite standpoint. If that 
were true historical criticism would evidently lead to no good result. Sir 
Raymond West had opportunely reminded them that in India they had 
one or two fellow-subjects who had set them a very good example of the 
aims of historical criticism. Anyone who approached the subject should 
remember that facts are facts, and that their judgment should not be 
warped by an official or an unofficial colour. He was convinced that 
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among their official friends there was no desire to do anything but to 
establish the truth, for the simple reason that if they diverted from the 
paths of truth, their colleagues, with that critical genius which abounded 
among their official friends, would be the first to set them right. Although 
their Hindoo friends might not have written many chronicles, that did not 
prove that they had not got, if they wished to cultivate it, the talent of 
historical criticism. His own view was that if they desired to cultivate it 
they would succeed, just as they had succeeded in an eminent degree in 
the domain of Law. They all knew that there had been and there were 
now eminent native lawyers, and native Judges, and the same faculties 
which were required to make a good jurist were the faculties which were 
required in the domain of historical criticism. He hoped that what he 
had said would discourage the notion that historical criticism was to 
develop into an official school which would reconstruct Indian history on 
one basis and an Indian School of historical criticism which would give 
an opposite view of Indian history. He wished to appeal to Officials now 
in India, and those who had left India, and they must not forget that 
there were distinguished native Officials as well as distinguished British 
Officials, to look at Indian history from a broad scientific point of view. 
Sir Lepel Griffin had given just prominence to the need in India of the 
study of history. This could only lead to the pursuit of truthful, fair, and 
objective historical criticism. He looked forward to hear Mr. Sewell on 
a future occasion, and he trusted that by that time some of the Indian 
gentlemen who would be present would be convinced that the object of 
lectures of this kind was only to promote the knowledge of the annals of 
their country which was indissolubly linked with the annals of the British 
Empire. [Applause. ] 
|The proceedings then terminated. | 


SECOND MEETING. 


A second meeting was held at the Westminster Town Hall, on Thursday 
May 13, 1897, to hear the conclusion of Mr. Sewell’s paper on “India 
before the English,” Lord Reay (the President of the Association) being in 
the chair. The following among others were present :—Professor Rhys 
Davids, Sir Lepel Griffin, Gen. Sir H. Prendergast, Lord Coleridge, Sir 
Philip Hutchins, Sir George Parker, Major Gen. W. H. Paget, Dep.-Surgeon 
General T. C. Penny, Col. Weldon, Lt. Col. A. T. Wintle, T. H. Thornton, 
Esq., ¢.S.1., Mrs. and Miss Arathoon, Miss Barrett, Mrs. O. V. Boddy, 
Messrs. J. Bonn, A. H. Campbell, H. Cobb, 1.c.s., W. Coldstream, H. R. 
Cook, T. J. Desai, Miss Gawthrop, Messrs. F. Hinde, J. Kelsall, C. M. 
Mullahy, Mrs. Meynell, Messrs. J. B. Pennington, P. P. Pillai, W. H. 
Propert, Gobind Ram, Har Bhajan Singh, P. M. Tait, Miss Webster and 
Mr. W. Martin Wood. 

The 2nd Part of Mr. Sewell’s Paper having been read :— 

LiEvut.-COLONEL WINTLE said that in Mahomedan times life and property 
were stated to be insecure, that people were robbed and, if they defended 
themselves, that they were put to death; the result of British rule was 
practically the same, for though people were not put to death by violence 
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they were allowed to die by slow starvation. This was because the ryots 
in times of famine had to pay in gold instead of, as formerly, in a portion 
of their crops. The great, though perhaps unintentional, mistake, was the 
great attack that was made on the religion of the people of India. The 
Queen in her proclamation said that nothing would be done to interfere 
with their religion, but for the last century there had been an attack on the 
caste system of the Brahmins. The whole Brahminical system was based 
on purity of blood and the present system of vaccination was inter alia a 
direct attack on that. A dentist who had travelled all over the East and 
had examined the teeth of men of all conditions, came to the conclusion 
that where the people had not been vaccinated their teeth were sound, but 
wherever the practice of vaccination had been introduced the teeth of the 
people deteriorated. The Lecturer had doubted whether the Indians had 
a history, but he was inclined to think that they had. A well-known Sanscrit 
scholar had said that they not only had a history but also all the arts and 
sciences, and that the English knew nothing as compared with what the 
Indians knew in times past. A few days ago the Zcho had stated that 
Mr. Hiram Maxim had discovered a steel which was able to penetrate the 
hardest substance and he had found that out by coming across an old 
Hindoo document. Three or four years ago it was stated that an English 
cfficer had discovered a telephone between two ancient temples. It seemed 
to him that all religions had been derived from that of the Hindoos. 
A civilian after the Mutiny had remarked that we were literally driving the 
Hindoos into the arms of the Russians. He had himself been told that 
they were looking forward to the Russians coming sooner or later. Another 
invention which he understood the Hindoos knew of, which they in Europe 
were only gradually coming to, was that of aerial navigating machines. 
They kept all these things to themselves, and he thought rightly so. 
Reverting again to the system of inoculation which was directly opposed 
to the Caste system of India, he and others would not submit to it in 
England, and why should it be imposed in India? When he read about 
the Mutiny it seemed to him that some people had deliberately brought it 
about ; it seemed almost as if they were trying to do the same thing now. A 
Russian, of all men in the world, had been chosen to inoculate for Cholera 
in the very place whence they got their best soldiers, the Punjaub. 

Mr. Desai desired to treat the subject from an historical standpoint. As 
a Hindoo, if he did not protest against the two Lectures which they had 
heard, he would be false to his own conscience, but it would be ungrateful 
if he did not recognise what the English had done for India. It was all 
very well to worship the rising sun and to praise the people in power, but, 
at the same time, they should not be false to the departed. Mahomedans 
had their day and no one could deny that before the English came there 
was rapine and plunder, but there still existed the beautiful building of the 
Taj Mahal and if there were nothing but lawlessness and desolation in 
India such things would not have come into existence. The Lecturer had 
spoken of the corruption in the administration of native states before the 
advent of the English and he drew from that the inference that because 
the English administration at the present day was better than the Indian 
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administration before the coming of the English, the English were superior 
to the Hindoos. 

Mr. SewELt. :—I did not say that. I was talking of the happiness of the 
bulk of the people. 

Mr. Desai :—The success of an administration depends on the prosperity 
of the people. If they wanted to compare the Hindoo, with the English, 
administration they must go to the period when the Hindoos said that 
they had an Empire of their own. If he had time at his disposal he could 
show that this period was not a myth, but a fact, and at a convenient 
opportunity he hoped to do his best to prove it. It had been a rule from 
ancient times that the conquering power should retain the pre-eminence, 
and even at the present day Englishmen could not conscientiously say that 
they treated the people of India as their equals. They would find the 
office of Viceroy, of Governor, of the Commissioners, of the Commander- 
in-Chief held by the English, and in some respects perhaps it was for the 
good of the country. It was the same when the Mahomedans were in 
power. They talked of massacres, but whenever there was a great empire 
formed, wars must surely occur. He had read in the papers as to the 
Matabeles that the rivers ran red with their blood. Of course, it may be 
necessary for political reasons to do certain things and that did not always 
reflect discredit. So Mahomedans, in order to maintain their supremacy 
were compelled to keep down the Hindoos, and the Hindoo Emperors 
were compelled to keep down the races whom they had conquered. He 
congratulated the Lecturer on bringing forward this subject. It would be 
the duty of all true critics to investigate whether the Hindoo empire did 
exist or not and if it did exist he would be the first to acknowledge it. 

Sir LEepEL GRIFFIN rose to express, with all admiration for the exceed- 
ingly learned and interesting paper which had been read, some degree of 
sympathy with the gentleman who had just spoken. Although the picture 
so graphically drawn by Mr. Sewell was in a very large degree correct, yet 
there was something no doubt in what Mr. Desai had said. He did not 
think they could ever be in sympathy with the natives of India unless they 
tried to look at things from their standpoint ‘That really was the object 
of the Association upon the Council of which they hoped they might see 
the Lecturer who would be a great acquisition tothem. England of to-day 
was one thing and England of 300 years ago was a very different thing. 
(Hear! hear!) The India of which they had heard from Mr. Sewell was 
not to be compared with the England of to-day. A new standard of 
administration had been set up which no doubt was not known in India in the 
early days. Nor wasit knownin Europe. When they talked of India being 
ravaged by war from one end to another, of a thousand people being slain 
here, and one hundred thousand being massacred there, in what state was 
Europe during the last 500 years? It was war upon war ; and nothing but 
destruction on every side. It was the same with regard to travel. Although 
the traveller 200 years ago might have found considerable difficulty in getting 
from Hyderabad to Madras, what did an Englishman do 200 years ago 
when he travelled from York to London? It took him about a couple 
of months. So also with regard to torture. Torture no doubt was rife 
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in India up to very recent days: but a very few years before Her Majesty 
ascended the throne the criminal law of England was more bloodthirsty 
and brutal in the punishment of what they now consider almost venial 
offences than ever was the case in India within historical times. There 
was a great deal of abuse of power in India, and so no doubt there was in 
England. He did not believe that in exceptional times there was any law 
so brutal as that which hanged men and women in England for trifling 
offences. His father had seen children of 15 and 16 hanged in front of 
Exeter Gaol for the theft of things not above the value of 5s. Bearing all 
those things in mind, and how exceedingly recent their own civilization 
was, and that it was only within the last 50 years that any very high or 
enlightened ideas of statesmanship had come to be accepted by the people 
of England at all; they must judge of other nations and especially their 
Indian fellow-subjects very leniently, and they must not try to set up too 
high a standard of public virtue, but try to govern them as well as they 
possibly could, not comparing their administration with those that had 
gone before it, but putting before themselves a standard of good adminis- 
tration, not by comparison, but by abstract principles of truth, justice, and 
sympathy. (Hear, hear.) He hoped Mr. Desai and his fellow-country- 
men would look up the subject and write some critical answer to the 
paper because it was a paper that very well deserved an answer. If 
it could be shown that India at any former time was under the rule of any 
individual King or Emperor, it would be a most interesting fact, and Mr. 
Sewell would be as glad to know it as anybody, because after all the 
science of historical criticism was not a polemical science. They did not 
want to fight people about it otherwise than in the pure air of reason. 
They wanted to find out the truth, and if these gentlemen would help 
them the Association would thank them very heartily. (Applause.) 

Mr. P. P. Pitta desired to say that they were very thankful for the 
present state of India, and except for other reasons they were not going to 
exchange their loyalty to the British Government for any other Govern- 
ment on the face of the earth, but he hoped that certain serious defects in 
the administration would be duly rectified. He would confine himself to 
correcting certain inferences of Mr. Sewell. He belonged to the same 
Presidency, and had the immense advantage of being a Ryot—a small 
landholder of a few acres paying revenue. Mr. Sewell had enumerated 
somewhere about 62 taxes that were levied during the Hindoo-Mahomedan 
period. That was a correct statement. The East India Company in 
assuming the management of India had abolished or consolidated those 
vexatious taxes. Most of the taxes referred to industries. It was histori- 
cally true that before the country actually came into the hands of the 
English, the industries of the country were so prosperous that they would 
compete successfully with the same industries in Britain. What was the 
state of things now? Free trade had swept away the industries that 
existed and flourished in a remarkable degree. It was only a question of 
time when those industries would become extinct. Mr. Sewell had dealt 
largely with the question of assessment, and said that in the earlier times 
50 per cent., or even four-fifths of the produce was paid to the Government. 
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That system was even now recommended by able financiers. The pay- 
ment in kind had been commuted to payment in coin, and the ryots were 
obliged to pay even in times when they had not a single grain. He him- 
self had had to do so. It was said there was pilfering. Well, the rich 
Government was pilfered and the poor ryots benefited and the people 
were none the worse for it. The revenue system of the Madras Presidency 
was that the taxes were paid on the sharing system. What was the result? 
They found at present that in those districts where the land was mostly 
held by large landholders the famine was hardly perceived, whereas in 
other districts the famine was in a serious stage. Then as to the transfer 
of property. He had studied the laws as regarded that matter. With 
regard to large landholders a strict system of entail prevailed which was a 
very great blessing. With regard to small estates they had free power to 
alienate their property ; they had a power of sale. The Famine Com- 
mission had reported particularly with regard to the Punjaub that this 
transfer of property was a political danger because it was the result of 
poverty. The Government was so anxious about it that they introduced 
certain laws prohibiting transfer. With regard to the village system it 
deprived them of the free conditions of agriculture. They had no control 
unless the Government made some special effort to remedy this state of 
things, agriculture was in danger. With regard to these matters instead 
of having reason to be grateful to the Government, they had serious reason 
to find fault. 

PROFESSOR Ruys Davips thought that perhaps the last speakers had 
somewhat neglected one part of Mr. Sewell’s paper which struck him as 
being particularly valuable, and that was as to the importance of a study 
of history for everyone who had anything to do with India. He had, 
perhaps unfortunately, chosen an exceedingly debatable subject as to what 
benefits had accrued to India from the English administration which aroused 
such warm feelings that what was the foundation of his paper, namely, 
the importance of a study of history, was apt to be lost sight of. After all, 
the knowledge of history in India must be compared with the knowledge 
of history as it existed in Europe during a similar state of civilization. 
Two hundred or three hundred years ago there was very little knowledge 
of history. So far from thinking that the natives of India were entirely 
devoid of the historical sense, he would like to say that they had con- 
structed books of historical record certainly of equal value to similar 
records on which modern histories in Europe were based. The chronicles 
of the Kings of Cashmere or Ceylon or the native records in the native 
courts were about as full as their own records at a corresponding time. 
During the last century or two they in England were no doubt beginning 
a little to study history, but he was afraid that at present it was in a very 
inadequate and imperfect manner. If the civilians who rule now were 
examined in the history of India, most of them would not gain a maximum 
of marks. The English people themselves were only just beginning to 
study history, and he thought if the Government of India gave more 
attention to that and would encourage among civilians as well as natives 
a study of history, they would be taking a step that was almost in advance 
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of the times in England. Among the compulsory subjects for Indian 
civilians to study the Indian Government had not included the history of 
India, and it would be a very good thing if they would make their own 
servants know something about the history of the multiform continent 
which they had to administer. (Applause. ) 

THE CHAIRMAN: I rise to move a vote of thanks to Mr. Sewell for his 
very interesting paper. Before doing so I cannot allow an observation 
which has been made to pass unnoticed. It was an observation made by 
the first speaker with regard to the presence of Professor Haffkine at this 
moment in India. It is quite true that he is a Russian. It is quite true 
that he represents that side of medical science which has in recent years, 
under the great influence of the Pasteur system, made such extraordinary 
progress. I respect the adversaries of the Pasteur system, but on the 
other hand I distinctly claim very decided respect for those who look 
upon Pasteur as one of the greatest benefactors of the age. (Hear, hear.) 
I believe that the discoveries which are due to Pasteur are discoveries for 
which we ought to be grateful, and I need only mention the number of 
victims to diphtheria who undoubtedly owe their entire return to health to 
the application of the treatment of Pasteur. I do not for a moment 
believe that the presence of Dr. Haffkine is due to any other cause than 
his desire to place his services at the disposal of the Government of 
India, nor do I believe that the Government of India use it for any other 
purpose than for the benefit of their Indian subjects. Our Indian fellow- 
subjects are as free as we are ourselves in using or not using this remedial 
process. (Hear, hear.) I have followed very closely Professor Haffkine’s 
operations, and it certainly has not come under my notice that in any case 
has inoculation been in any way forced on anyone who did not want it, 
but on the other hand I have noticed that, at all events in Bombay, there 
has been a desire on the part of a great number of our native fellow- 
subjects voluntarily to make use of that process, and I have also noticed 
that the results have been satisfactory. I wish these remarks to apply 
also to what is being done by Dr. Verrin, and I hope that no one will 
believe that his efforts in the same direction, under the authority of the 
Pasteur Institute, are due to any other motive than that of benefiting 
those who are the victims of that dire calamity the plague. I myself have 
lately seen the way in which the serum is prepared at the Pasteur Institute. 
I know the great efforts they are making to render the process as effective 
as possible. I know they firmly believe that instead of having a mortality 
of 83%, they can reduce it to 4% for those who are placed under their 
treatment on the first day. In the face of such facts I certainly think that 
whatever may be the prejudices against the process, we should at all 
events give to those who devote themselves to it credit for the purest and 
best motives. Turning to the very interesting paper which has been read, 
the only question before us seems to be this: Are the facts which are 
given in this paper true? I shall be quite prepared to come here if 
Mr. Desai will give us a paper in which he will try to show in what 
respect this paper is not in accordance with the facts. Of course it only 
gives one side of the picture; as the time was limited, it could not be 
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otherwise. I have no doubt it would be quite possible to write a paper, 
and perhaps Professor Rhys Davids would undertake it, in which it could 
be shown what is due to the ancient civilization of India, and how much 
there is in it that we ought to appreciate. That is the other side of the 
picture. I understood Mr. Desai to say that if the Hindoos or the 
aborigines of India had been left alone, probably there would have been 
quite a different state of things. But then we must deal with facts. 
Take, for instance, the case of Scotland. If anybody were to read a 
paper here showing that my ancestors were guilty of some very blood- 
thirsty deeds in the days before the Highlands of Scotland were pacified, 
I certainly should not use any vigorous language to denounce historical 
facts, but I should probably write to a paper showing that some of my 
ancestors had been patriotic and just towards their own tenants and 
retainers. That I believe is the way to get materials for a complete 
historical survey. What Mr. Sewell has said about taxation is extremely 
interesting. There is not the slightest reason to disparage the multi- 
plicity of taxes in those days, for the simple reason that the multiplicity of 
taxes in England in those days would probably be a revelation to most of 
us. We must not forget that it is entirely due to the financial genius 
of Mr. Gladstone that we have in these recent years been able to have so 
few taxes. An observation made by Mr. Pillai has rather surprised me. 
I understood him to say that the desire of the Government is to prevent 
Indian industries from reaching that degree of efficiency which they would 
probably have reached if there had been no English rule. 

Mr. PitLa1 :—I only said that the free trade system had ruined them. 

The CHAIRMAN :—I am equally surprised to hear that observation 
because it is due to the free trade system that you can obtain in India that 
machinery which you want in order to develop your railway system and 
manufactures. It opens up an entirely new question which I do not think 
we need go into, but Iam quite prepared on another occasion to maintain 
that nothing could have been more beneficial to India than the free trade 
system, because free imports are the most remunerative payment for the 
exports of India. With regard to the question of developing industries, 
I myself when I was in India gave special attention to it. I was able in 
Bombay to start a technical Institute with the very object of developing 
those industries as well as workshops in order to preserve the traditions of 
Native industrial art. The Indian Government has on various occasions 
shown its approval of technical education and its desire to develop the 
industries of the country. Who were the opponents of the development 
of technical education ? Those who thought that if you develop technical 
education you thereby covertly attack higher education. I myself have 
been a victim of that suspicion, but I do not think technical education can 
or will be delayed by it. On the very important question touched upon 
by Mr. Pillai, of land tenure, I admit there is a great deal to be said. 
Undoubtedly the system of payment of the land-tax in money and a fixed 
annual payment is a system which is very satisfactory for highly developed 
communities and for communities in which the agriculturists dispose of 
capital and save money for a rainy day. Where that is not the case, there 
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undoubtedly is a great disadvantage in times of scarcity in being forced to 
pay the same amount of money as in other years. But I would point out 
that suspensions and remissions of the tax are calculated to remedy the 
defects of this system. It is only a question of degree whether the remis- 
sions are given in time and to a sufficient extent, but the fact that remissions 
are granted is a sufficient proof that the evil also is recognised by those 
who are responsible for the present land revenue system. I must admit 
that the question of occupancy rights and the consequent right of alienation 
and mortgage is one which has two sides, for this reason that the right of 
charging your land may be abused. English proprietors as well as Scotch 
and Irish proprietors know the dire results which have accrued from over- 
burdening estates. I once heard one of the leading statesmen and one of 
the leading economists of this country say that it would be a benefit to all 
concerned to limit, if not to prohibit, the right of a landowner to charge 
his own estate. I mention that to show that the difficulty is not inherent 
to India, but that the same question has arisen elsewhere, and that it is 
one which deserves to be very carefully considered. We must all be 
exceedingly grateful to Mr. Sewell for this paper, which has opened up a 
new vein of inquiry. It is a paper which has elicited much interest, and I 
can only hope that other gentlemen will follow the good example Mr. Sewell 
has set us. (Applause.) 

On the motion of Sir LereL GrirFin, seconded by Proressor Ruys 
Davips, a vote of thanks to Lord Reay for taking the chair was passed, and 
the proceedings then terminated. 


The annual meeting of the East India Association was held on the 31st 
May under the presidency of Sir LEPEL GRIFFIN, K.c.S.1. He said that he 
was sure the meeting would be glad that Lord Reay had accepted the 
vacant presidentship. Lord Reay took a warm interest in the work of the 
Association, and had already presided on two occasions for the Association. 
Sir Lepel said he was not going to make a speech, as the meeting was 
merely a formal one for the purpose of passing the report and accounts, 
which had been circulated among the members, and he proposed that they 
should be adopted. 

This was seconded by Mr. C. L. Tupper, c.s.1., and carried. 

The election of Lord Reay as president was confirmed on the proposal 
of Sir GEORGE PARKER, seconded by Mr. Tair. 

The retiring members of Council were re-elected on the proposal of 
Mr. ARCHIBALD RoGERs, seconded by Mr. C. W. ARATHOON. 

The meeting dissolved after a vote of thanks to Sir Lepei Griffin for his 
most valuable services to the Association on the proposal of Mr. LESLEY 
PROBYN. 
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“THE SIXTIETH YEAR OF THE VICTORIAN ERA.” 


The ‘Commemoration Gallery ” of the Oriental University Institute at 
Woking, a preliminary programme of which we gave in our last number 
was opened on Thursday the 17th June 1897, to Indian visitors of distinc- 
tion, Orientalists, and other specialists. It will be “on view” during July, 
after which it will be attached, as a permanent Indian record of the 6oth 
Victorian year, to the Institute. Intending visitors should apply to its 
“Secretary” for a card which, given up at the Waterloo Station booking- 
office, will enable the bearer thereof and friends to obtain a return-ticket 
to Woking and back to London for the single fare, by any class or train. 

The opportunity is also given, if desired, to inspect the Institute, 
Museum, Library, Mosque, Brahminical and other quarters, etc., that have 
not yet been described in newspapers, as the Institute is not intended to 
attract ordinary sightseers, for it is a place for Oriental Scholars, including 
those natives of India of good family and position who desire to keep their 
caste and religion whilst residing in this country for official or professional 
purposes. 

The following extracts from accounts in the local and London Press 
may be interesting: 

“In regard to the bust of Her Majesty, there is no other sculpture in 
that distinctive character either in India or in England, and the eminent 
sculptor (Norfini) has attempted to make it the most imferia/-looking 
likeness that exists. The bust is placed on a Dais at the end of the 
‘“‘Commemoration Gallery,” and fine busts, by Mr. J. A. Acton, of the 
late Prince Consort and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales are at its sides, 
draped in costly Kashmir shawls. The busts of typical Indian Chiefs, who 
have promoted Oriental learning, like the veteran Raja of Nabha as one of 
the Sikh Phulkians of the Punjab, the Guikwar of Baroda for Bombay, the 
Maharaja of Vizianagram in Madras, as also those of several British and 
“native ” Orientalists are now ready or nearing completion. Medals and 
other prizes are also being founded in honour of the year in various 
branches of Oriental learning, and the “Coronation Service,” edited by 
Dr. Badenoch, has also been published by the Institute, as it was not 
easily procurable.” 

** As the originator of the title ‘ Kaisar-I-Hind’ it occurred to Dr. Leitner 
to have it also represented in sculpture. The difficulty in translating the 
title ‘“‘ Empress of India” lay in finding a term which would commend 
itself to all natives, of whatever religion. It was to be not too familiar and 
not too distant, and yet inspire the greatest respect. The musical collec- 
tion is most complete; in fact, it is the best representation of Oriental 
music in the world; beginning with the musical twig and the stick of the 
Dervish it finishes with instruments that have sub-divisions of the octave.” 

“The various pictures on the walls are views—either lithographs or 
photographs—of the principal places and buildings in India. Pictures of 
Fakirs of various religions are here, with Jubilee addresses or poems in 
Sanscrit, Persian, Arabic, Urdu, and other languages, fitly ending in the 
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blessings invoked on the ‘seven-branched candlestick,’ made up of Hebrew 
letters, which originally came from a Synagogue of the black Jews of 
Cochin—a true Jubilee prayer to ‘ Jehova’ in the oldest sense of the term. 
The collection of ornaments and jewellery, some made from earth by the 
peasantry, are very curious and suggestive. In a book-case on the left of 
the gallery are 192 works compiled in the Punjab University under Dr. 
Leitner’s supervision, in order to introduce English science in the Indian 
vernacular and also to enable the natives to keep their own learning. 
Besides these, there are the numerous publications of the Institute itself. 
The busts near the entrance of the gallery represent the eminent explorer, 
Dr. Bellew; Dr. Rost, the former librarian in the India Office ; a very fine 
Oriental scholar, the present librarian, Prof. Tawney, and Dr. Leitner, as 
founder of the Punjab University, the Oriental Institute, and of other 
Oriental institutions. ‘These busts have been well done by Mr. Acton and 
Mr. Rost, a son of the late Dr. Rost. 

“Besides the many exhibits enumerated, there are models of temples 
(among them one of Madura), drugs which have since been ascertained to 
be of great value, Kashmir shawls, and, in short, all conceivable native 
works of art as contributory to this Commemoration.” 


SIR JOHN JARDINE AND BOMBAY RESIGNATIONS. 


The many friends of Sir John Jardine, and especially those, natives and 
English, who continued their protest in the Press against his being passed 
over for the Bombay Council, will be gratified by the knighthood con- 
ferred on him in the recent List of Jubilee honours. We believe that the 
honour was a recognition of his services alike to scholarship and to the 
State. We took the opportunity of detailing them in our last issue, when 
it seemed that this eminent Judge, Educationist, and Political officer had, 
practically, been forced to retire rather than submit to a supersession that 
was a denial not only of his own claims but also of those of a whole 
service. Indeed, it is a singular coincidence, if it be one at all, that his 
retirement should have been followed by that of other distinguished 
Bombay officials. Judge Macpherson, of Madras Famine fame and thrice 
Judicial Secretary, has now retired. So has Mr. Tagore, the oldest District 
Judge and the first native “covenanted” Civilian, as have also Judge 
Hart Davies, well known to literature ; the Hon. Mr. Vidal, Chief Secretary, 
and the Hon. T. D. Mackenzie, a former Chief Secretary and lately Head 
of all the Customs. The great Orientalist, Mr. Fleet, can hardly ever be 
replaced in the famine Canarese districts, the language and customs of 
which he knows so well. Other retirements are spoken of. Anyhow 
Bombay has already had to borrow some Madras Judges. Where will the 
flight stop that Lord Sandhurst seems to have caused in Bombay by dis- 
regarding the best judicial antecedents in Mr. Jardine for a Judicial 
Membership of Council? No doubt, he has since chosen an able man as 
Judicial Secretary, but who, we believe, has no judicial experience. How 
the Bombay Government means now to decide the hundreds of intricate 
judicial cases, civil and criminal, which come before it, is a question that 
may scon be asked by the Privy Council when suitors go to it in appeal. 
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LORD ROBERTS’ ‘41 YEARS IN INDIA.” 


Another edition has since been issued of that popular work, but little 
attention seems to have been given by either the Author or the Publisher 
to the obvious mistakes that I ventured to point out. A typographical one 
in my own criticism I wish also to correct, although it does not affect the 
apparent argument of Lord Roberts that the abolition of flogging in the 
native army (“whereas it was retained among British troops”), in any 
way, directly or indirectly, contributed to the Mutiny, for, though flogging 
was abolished in the native army in 1835, it was restored in 1845 (not 
"45 and ’55 respectively, as the printer has it); so that there was ample 
time before 1857 to efface the alleged evil effects of that act of leniency. 
My reference to Lord Roberts’ march to Kandahar I should like to amplify 
as follows (the addition is in italics): ‘‘ Lord Roberts of Kandahar justly 
esteems that his march from Kabul to Kandahar has been over-estimated by 
the public in comparison with his other exploits, but he neither originated 
the proposal nor did he carry it out by his unaided genius, for the road had 
already been fought over and cleared of Ghazis by Sir Donald Stewart 
marching, shortly before, from Kandahar to Kabul,” and Sir Lepel Griffin 
had persuaded the new Amir Abdur Rahman to detain the more headstrong 
Ghilzai and Kohistan Chiefs in his camp, while the neutrality of those between 
Kabul and Ghazni had been already assured, so that no opposition to the 
march was anticipated by the political officers. 

EX-FRONTIER OFFICIAL. 


THE SULTAN AS KHALIFA. 

Professor Vambéry writes to inform us that the interview with him pub- 
lished by the Zvénement of the roth March “can hardly be taken ad Uit- 
teram, considering that the interviewer was not fully up as to the meaning of 
the word ‘ Khalifa,’ /.e., representative of the Prophet. It is very natural that 
the Professor has alluded only to the Sunnites and not to Shiites. There is 
certainly no Pontificate in Islam, but the fact that the Sultan is the spiritual 
head of the entire Sunnite community can hardly be contested. The Pro- 
fessor asserts that he was present at the Friday-prayer in various mosques 
of Central Asia and Afghanistan and has always heard the name of the 
Sultan inserted in the Khutba before the name of the reigning prince of 
the respective countries. He saw in Khiva and in Samarkand the 
Rukhsati-Namaz (Permission of Prayer) written in Osmanli Turkish hung 
up in public places and the rulers of the three Khanates paraded with the 
court-title of Afetabji (Jugbearer) Emrakhur (Equerry), etc., which they 
had received since the time of Sultan Selim from Constantinople. Such titles 
were assigned by each Sultan after his accession and as far as I know these 
titulary vassals were always in the habit of acknowledging their distinction 
by small presents sent by special envoys. It is a pity that this question is 
often viewed from a political point of view. One has only to read the 
narrative of the travels of Sidi A/i Reis through India, Afghanistan and 
Central Asia in 1553-6 and after learning the view of Humayun and Borak 
Khan with regard to the Sultan, and one will see that the Sultans were 
always looked upon as the head of the Sunni world.” 
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There is no doubt that, as the learned Professor Vambéry stated in his 
interview with a French Reporter, the Sultan of Turkey has always been 
looked upon as a Head, and a great Head too, of the Sunni world ; though 
when we find in the “A’in-Akbari” Agra designated as the ‘ Dar-ul- 
Khilafat” and nowhere in India till 1878 the Sultan prayed for by name 
or as Khalifa in Indian Mosques, it must be assumed that the Sultan of 
Rim (or Constantinople) was rather allowed the title as a well-deserved 
compliment than as a right by other Muhammadan sovereigns or peoples. 
Besides, as he is not a Koreishi by descent, he cannot be a “ Khalifa 
kamil.” Ever since the accession, however, of the present Sultan, 
thousands of pamphlets, “ prayer-books” as you would call them and 
‘‘Khutbas”” have been circulated in India and wherever there are Muham- 
madans under British rule, designating the Sultan Hamid as Khalifa and 
giving what may be called the State-prayer in his name, whereas till then 
we had been praying only for the “ Hakim-i-waqt” or “ruler for the time 
being ” and ‘‘ may God render him favourably disposed to Muhammadans.”’ 
Indeed, even now this is done in the vast majerity of Mosques in India, 
where the name of Turkey or “‘ Rim” is either altogether unknown, or scarcely 
known, except for the comparatively recent agitation of the politically- 
minded younger Muhammadans. Our religion commands us to be loyal to 
our Sovereign and all loyal Indian Muhammadans have nothing to do with 
the Sultan. In Afghanistan, if a person had dared to read the Khutba in 
any other name than that of the reigning Amir, he would soon have lost his 
head, but I do not know what the present Amir has introduced, though 
he is a far better Khalifa himself, having acquired new territory for Islim 
and not lost it, as the Sultan of Turkey has done, except in regaining 
‘Thessaly. Had the Sultan been the acknowledged head of the Sunnis in 
India, how could they, or any of them, have risen in mutiny zmmediately 
after the Crimean War, when the English so helped the Turks? The 
fact, however, is that a Khalifa is merely a secudar defender of the faith of 
Islam so far as he can enforce his rule, just as the Queen is that of the 
Protestant Christian religion if attacked, without being a Pope or even an 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; so the Sultan must be pious, wise and just ; 
otherwise he must be dethroned and he cannot modify a single article of 
Muslim ritual or religious practice, much less of doctrine, so how can he 
be a spiritual head of the Sunni world which is only ruled by the ‘ Sunnat 
wa Jamdat” or ‘ congregation of the faithful,” as Prof. Vambéry asserts ? 
An Inpian Mus.Lio. 





We invite further discussion from experts on this important subject, 
which has already been treated at length in an article in this Review of 
January 1896, on “The Khalifa Question and the Sultan of Turkey,” 
where his claims to that designation have been set forth so far as they are 
based on history, possession and the “ consensus fidelium.” —Ep. 








“INDIA BEFORE THE ENGLISH.” 
Mr. SEWELL has done a good work in exposing the fallacy of the assertion 
that the people of India were better off under their native rulers than under 
British rule. The assertion is in fact one of those reckless and thoughtless 
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misstatements made merely for the purpose of damaging an adversary 
which are so common in modern political warfare. Those who make it are 
incapable of proving it, and would not take the trouble of doing so even if 
they had the power. But it is likely to be accepted without inquiry by the 
educated natives for whose benefit it is promulgated, partly because of their 
ignorance of the history of their country, and partly because the ancient 
legendary poetry still so popular among them fosters the belief, common to 
almost all nations and times, of a Golden Age in the far distant past. One 
hears the natives of India talk glibly of Rama and Krishna and the glories 
of their day as though they were facts of actual history. To them legend 
takes the place of history, for there is no doubt that the Indian mind is, 
and has always been, utterly devoid of the historic sentiment. In all 
the vast stores of Sanskrit, Pali, and Prakrit literature there are scarcely 
a dozen works of pure history, and even those for the most part refer 
to outlying countries such as Kashmir and Ceylon. History in the modern 
scientific sense of the term does not begin in India till the coming of the 
Musulmans. Before that ail is vague, and the history of the country has 
to be painfully pieced together from inscriptions, copper-plates, coins, 
casual allusions in Sanskrit and Prakrit works on religion, grammar, or 
philosophy, and the fragments of writings by Greek and Arab travellers, 
and geographers. The best summary or general review of all that has been 
discovered up to the present time is I think to be found in Lassen’s great 
work, the Indische Alter Thums kunde, and even that is now hardly up to 
date. But this work has not, so far as I know, been translated into 
English, and the native detractors of British rule do not as a ruie read 
German. 

From the coming of the Musulmans to the present day the history of 
India is pretty well known, though the Mahomedan idea of history is 
rather that of the old school which dealt exclusively with wars and intrigues, 
the rise and fali of dynasties, and the deeds of heroes, and considered the 
economic condition of the masses as beneath the notice of the historic 
muse. Here and there valuable pieces of information stand out, such 
as Todar Mal’s great revenue survey, but on the whole we are very much 
in the dark on this subject. For purposes of argument, moreover, evidence 
as to the condition of the people under Mughal sway would not convince 
our detractors. They would reply that it was well known that the rule of 
the Mahomedans, foreign conquerors like ourselves, was harsh and oppres- 
sive ; the halcyon days of universal prosperity to which they refer are not 
those of the Mughal Empire, but the earlier times of Hindu India when 
Hindu kings ruled over a happy, rich and contented people, in implicit 
reliance on the wise guidance of Brahmin priests and ministers. Inasmuch 
as for this early period little or no evidence exists, the assertion is a safe 
one to make, and a difficult one to disprove. Mr. Sewell has certainly 
chosen the strongest line of argument available under the circumstances. 
Seeing that in Southern India independent Hindu dynasties continued to 
rule until a comparatively late period, the evidence which fortunately does 
exist regarding their method of government, and the crushing taxation 
which they imposed upon their subjects, gives fair ground for the inference 
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that a similar state of things prevailed in earlier times under the sway 
of their predecessors, and as a consequence under Hindu rulers in all parts 
of India. The persistency of Hindu institutions, the unchangeableness of 
a system founded upon sacred writings and hardly less sacred custom, are 
such well known features of Indian life, that we are fully justified in 
arguing from one authentic specimen of a Hindu kingdom to all others. 
Our opponents practically admit this, for their contention is that if any of 
these old Hindu kingdoms were restored to its native rulers the ancient 
customs and methods of government (including of course the crushing 
taxation—though this they ignore) would as a matter of course be restored. 

For Northern India I do not think any evidence such as Mr. Sewell has 
collected from the south would be available. There are of course in the 
archives of princely families records of the past, but what these records 
contain we have no means of knowing. ‘They are for the most part 
jealously guarded, and access to them would probably be denied to all 
but very high officials. ‘Tod had access to some of the Rajput archives, 
and has produced some information derived from them in his Rajputana ; 
but he probably was only allowed to see so much as the chiefs cared to 
make public, and in his day inquiries into the economic condition of the 
peasantry had not come into fashion. The probability is that not much 
light on such subjects would be found even if these archives were freely 
thrown open. We should probably find long lists of kings, much of which 
would be mythical ; sooner or later we should come upon the impossibly 
powerful king, with the impossibly big army, and the inevitable maiden 
beloved by some god—sun, moon, or snake as the case may be—who gave 
birth to the founder of the race. I fully agree with Mr. Sewell in relegating 
the Chakravarti or universal monarch to this mythic period. All the avail- 
able evidence, indications and inferences point to the India of those days 
as divided into a number of petty kingdoms, one or other of which may 
from time to time have established a short-lived supremacy over some of 
its immediate neighbours. But it is hardly possible that Asoka, or the 
Guptas, or any of them should have possessed sufficient resources in men 
or money to enable them to over-run and permanently conquer the whole 
Indian peninsula, especially at a time when roads were non-existent, forests 
extensive and impassable, and the means of support for large bodies of 
men absolutely unprocurable. The Chakravarti seems to me quite as 
imaginary and impossible as the Aswamedha by which he was consecrated. 
The conception of a king with a numerous army following for a whole vear 
the sacred horse and protecting him from all attacks not only defies 
geography and common sense, but postulates the existence of numerous 
independent kingdoms which is irreconcilable with the very idea of 
universal monarchy. 

Some evidence as to the condition of the peasantry under Hindu rule, 
though during Mahomedan times, may be obtained from the records of 
comparatively modern families among the princes and Zemindars of Bengal 
with the internal administration of whose estates the paramount power did 
not as a rule interfere. The great Bengal houses of Bardwan, Nadia, 
Natore and the great Behar houses of Darbhanga, Bettiah, Dumraon, and 
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Hatwa have probably records which go back for three or even four hundred 
years, and an examination of these would throw some light on the subject. 
To all unbiased students of the question, however, the copious and 
valuable arguments and illustrations adduced by Mr. Sewell will seem 
sufficient refutation of the charges made against a Government which, 
whatever may be its shortcomings, is beyond doubt benevolent and 
beneficent. 
Joun BEaMEs. 

I think that Mr. Sewell’s facts are indisputable. There never was a 
Golden Age in India, any more than there was elsewhere, and the notion 
that that great country, or any considerable part of it, was for centuries 
governed by enlightened and benevolent Hindu monarchs is more or less 
a myth. But I doubt the efficacy of his method for dispelling the illusion, 
and I also doubt if the removal is altogether to be desired. We get more 
tender to illusions as we grow older, and, whatever I may have thought 
when younger, it now appears to me a pity to disturb any illusion that is 
not actively noxious. Why should we seek to rob Indians of their idea of 
an old time when India was glorious any more than we would rob Irishmen 
or Welshmen of their beliefs in their old chieftains, or Englishmen of their 
beliefs in a Merry England? Suppose for instance that the Egyptian 
fellah believes that his country was better off under the Pharaohs than it is 
under the English occupation, would it be worth while to seek to undeceive 
him? Notions such as these, even if they are wholly wrong, do no great 
harm, and may be left to die down in the natural course. 

I cannot see that we can do much in the way of teaching Hindu or 
Prze-Muhammadan history, for the truth is that we have hardly any 
materials for it. We cannot expect men to derive mental nutriment from 
the exceedingly bare bones that we have to offer them—inscriptions, coins, 
Stray allusions by travellers, and the like. I quite approve of our teaching 
Indian history, but I think this should be history of which we have some- 
thing to tell, such as the Muhammadan period, or the rise of the British 
power. The teacher must follow the Horatian maxim, “ Et quae desperat 
tractata nitescere posse relinquit.” Nor do I think that we should teach 
Indian history in order to show Indians that they were worse off in old 
times. In the first place, I doubt if anything we could say would con- 
vince them of this. Their idea on the subject is an impalpable sentiment 
on which arguments and facts have no effect. And more than this, I am 
by no means sure that they are altogether wrong. ‘Their ideas about kings 
who were as just as Nushirwan and as world-swaying as Sikandar may be, 
and probably are, entirely mistaken, but they are right in thinking that India 
was greater and more respected in old times than it is at the present day. 
Macaulay may be correct in thinking that Spain is richer and more civilized at 
the present day than she was under Charles the Fifth and Philip the Second, 
but for all that we would not blame a Spanish patriot if in sighing over 
Cuban difficulties, he were to wish for the old days when Spain dominated 
Europe. There can be no question that India and the Indians were 
thought more of and occupied a higher position in the world in the days of 
Pythagoras and of Pliny, or even in the Middle Ages than they do now. 
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India was occupied, as Burke told the House of Commons, by “a people 
for ages civilized and cultivated ; cultivated by all the arts of polished life, 
whilst we were yet in the woods.” Other nations have now outrun India, 
but are we to blame her children for wishing the old days of her grandeur 
back again, or for exaggerating the state in which she was “ere her faithless 
sons betrayed her ”? 

The truth is that the tendency to glorify the past is the natural result of 
present discontents, and can only be combated by removing or mitigating 
existing evils. We shall never persuade active-minded and aspiring men 
that they are or ought to be happy when they have not the control of their 
own affairs, and see strangers sipping the cream of everything. The mark of 
the chain and collar spoils the enjoyment of material comforts. And the 
proof of this lies in the fact that the more India is developed and civilized, 
the more prominent does the race-question become, and the greater the 
antagonism between the European and the Native. India has improved 
wonderfully within the last sixty years, but I suppose no one will gainsay 
the statement that the Natives like us and we them less than was the case 
sixty or even ten yearsago! Iremember Sir Ashley Eden making a speech 
in which he dwelt on the happy change in the relations between official 
and non-official Anglo-Indians. When he came to the country, he said, 
there was bitter hostility between the two classes, but now they were on 
terms of mutual cordiality. Yes, but he forgot or chose to ignore the fact 
that the change was the result of a common danger and a common 
antipathy. Not long afterwards the Ilbert Bill united Englishmen still 
more, but it widened the breach between the races. The European 
garrison joined hands to keep out “the blacks,” who were swarming over 
their walls and seeking a share in their good things. 

How this antagonism will end, no one can tell, but it seems to me that 
it is bound to increase, and that certainly it will not be removed or 
lessened by showing that India had no railways or telegraphs in the 
old days, or that cruelty and injustice were rife. We do not find that 
Caliban was grateful to Prospero for what he had done for him, or that he 
valued the gift of his language further than it enabled him to utter curses. 
But we can well believe that when Prospero left the island, and Caliban 
was left to his own devices, he often had cause to lament the days when 
he was a well-fed and well-housed bondsman. 

I am unwilling to conclude without saying something cheerful or at least 
remedial. Race-antagonism must, I fear, increase, but something, I think, 
might be done to redress existing evils. Of all these it seems to me that 
the inefficient administration of justice is the most pressing. At least it is 
the only one of which I have much knowledge. It is the fact too that in 
the East the attribute of sovereignty which is most regarded is the will and 
power to do justice. John Stuart Mill, speaking of popular sentiment in 
his own country, said that justice was certainly not the favourite virtue 
of the present age. But I think it is otherwise in India, or at least in 
Bengal. Muhammad, we know, thanked God that he was born in the 
reign of Nushirwan, though neither he nor his people ever benefited by 
that king’s rule, and in India we find the historian Badaoni, after witness- 
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ing the brilliant rule of Akbar, turning away from it and thanking God that 
he was born in the reign of the usurper Sher Shah who did justice between 
inan and man and made no distinction in this respect between his son and 
a stranger. It will be asked “Is not justice purely administered in 
Bengal?” The reply is “The law is, but hardly justice.” The stamp- 
duties, the process-fees, the endless delays and crushing expenses take the 
heart out of suitors and create many Miss Flytes and Peter Peebleses. If 
we could give the people bread instead of stones, speedy justice, and an 
honest police instead of splendid Simlas and scientific frontiers, we should 


get the good name which is better than glory. 
H. BEVERIDGE. 


I was prevented by an accident from hearing the second part of Mr. 
Sewell’s very interesting paper ; but I am glad to have the opportunity of 
making a few remarks upon both parts of it. 

Mr. Sewell says that the condition of Southern India 150 years ago 
might not be regarded as a fair example of the state of India before British 
rule because the country was then almost in anarchy; and for this and 
other reasons he bases his conclusions rather on a general survey of the 
past than upon the facts of any one or two periods. But he says— 
“wherever we look back there is fire and sword in the country ;” and his 
illustrations amply justify this observation. I do not myself think that a 
judgment founded on the condition of Southern India a century and a 
half ago would be at all unfair. It is true that the disruption of the Delhi 
Empire appeals to the imagination ; and we are apt to suppose that India 
just before the rise of the British Dominion was exceptionally smitten by 
such calamities as rapine and bloodshed. There is, I admit, some ground 
for that view; but we must not forget that the Delhi Empire was rarely 
strong, that it was often torn by fierce dynastic struggles, that rapine and 
bloodshed, if worse than usual in the middle of the last century, were not 
novelties ; and—the most important point—that the relaxation of such 
authority as the Delhi Emperors were able to wield set free the normai 
tendencies of the subject populations. If we want to know what India 
would be like without British rule, it would be distinctly unfair to take the 
best provinces or the best days of the Delhi Empire. We should look not 
to parts of India under foreign dynasties maintained by armies freely 
recruited from Afghanistan and other countries beyond the North West 
Frontier, but to India left by the downfall of a foreign empire to that 
wholesale, continuous private war which is incident to preefeudal societies. 

For I agree in substance with Mr. Desai and Sir Lepel Griffin that 
unceasing warfare over enormous areas is no abnormal state of things in 
certain stages of human progress. I have elsewhere quoted something 
said by Sir Henry Maine which is so much to the purpose that I will 
venture to quote it again. Referring to the pacifications effected by the 
Egyptian, the Assyrian, the Median, the Persian and the Roman Empires, 
he writes (Znternational Law, p. 10)—“ When one of these empires breaks 
up, the old suffering revives. ‘Give peace in our time, O Lord’ is a 
versicle in the Anglican Liturgy which is said to date from the rupture of 
the Empire, that is from the time when the Empire was breaking up into 
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kingdoms occupied by barbarian races. It is obviously a prayer for an 
unusual and unhoped-for blessing. In the East the amount of bloodshed 
prevented by the Chinese Empire is incalculable. Independently of any 
other benefits which the Indian Empire may confer on the collection of 
countries which it includes, there is no question that were it to be dis- 
solved, or to fall into the hands of masters unable to govern it, the territories 
which make it up would be deluged with blood from end to end.” 

One form of anarchy exists when the groups of which primitive, barbarous 
or prefeudal societies are composed vie with each other in a ruthless 
struggle for existence; and a long way on, as at the end of the road of a 
defeated army~—-a road strewn with the remains of innumerable victims— 
stands civilization at once marshalling and striving to restrain the menacing 
array of new forms of ccmpetition. In all this slaughter there are occasional 
pauses when men or empires arise endowed with such strength, skill and 
courage as enable them to seize upon the destructive forces of human 
nature, and, wresting them from their natural bent, to apply them to the 
enforcement of peace and security. Our Indian fellow-subjects are to be 
congratulated that one of these pauses has occurred in India at the present 
time. 

In Our Indian Protectorate 1 have devoted some chapters to Native 
Rule ; and I took what seemed to me the best evidence available, that, 
namely, relating to the condition of a number of British Provinces in the 
times immediately preceding annexation. My method, therefore, differed 
materially from that adopted by Mr. Sewell; but I am glad to observe 
that as regards the condition of the country our conclusions are much the 
same. 

One of the marks of advance which distinguish civilization from 
barbarism is the detestation of torture. Sir Lepel Griffin has touched on 
this point and has reminded us that not very long ago the English criminal 
law was a disgrace to the English name. I have mentioned in the treatise 
just cited that torture was practised in England for the purpose of obtaining 
evidence under Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary, Elizabeth, James I. and 
Charles I.; and that the cruelties of our criminal law were mitigated by 
evasions on the part of those who held the trials (pp. 282, 325). If the 
Indian record is darkened by revolting cruelties, so also is our own. The 
disuse of deliberate cruelty is merely a part of that social progress which 
we have realized only of late and which it is our constant endeavour to 
communicate to our fellow-subjects in India. 

In Mr. Sewell’s plea for the extension of sound historical education in 
India I heartily concur. I have not at hand the means of examining the 
syllabus of any Indian University; but I think no B.A. degree should be 
given anywhere in India to students who have not passed an adequate ex- 
amination in Indian History. They should be examined in Elphinstone, 
Wilks, Grant Duff, and Sir Alfred Lyall’s Rise and Expansion of the British 
Dominion in India ; also in some general text-book such as Marshman, 

As to roads and railways and material advance generally, I wish someone 
would write a treatise comparing, with reference to means of communica- 
tion, irrigation works, agricultural efficiency, taxation and trade, the economic 
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condition of India in 1750, 1837 and 1897. Such an essay would have 
a great educational value and I should like to see it written in such a form 
that it might be used as a text-book in schools and universities. 

C. L. TupPER. 


Dr. G. W. Leitner had also sent the following remarks to Mr. Sewell and 
to the Chairman of the meeting at which the second part of the paper on 
“India before the English” was tc be read : 

“TJ dare say Mr. Sewell is right about the ordinary Hindu in the 
South of India thinking and saying that there had once been a single and 
happy Indian Empire, and no doubt anything may be used to show the failure 
of British rule. I have, however, never met a Maulvi, or Pandit, who 
thought so. On the contrary, it was an idea alien to both and very repug- 
nant to the latter. In the Lahore Oriental College alone, there were 
a few hundred Maulvis, Pandits, Bhais, Véds, Hakims, and Munshis, with 
all of whom I was on terms of either friendship, or literary acquaintance, 
but I never heard anything of the kind, but the contrary, for we had native 
‘Mushaa’ras’ or ‘gatherings of poets’ and others discussing literary ques- 
tions, and the realities of Indian History were never confounded, though, 
no doubt, several Hindu and Muslim rulers received due, or undue praise. 
I also brought to light several thousand indigenous schools, and speaking 
for the whole of the North of India, and a large part of the North-West 
Provinces, I consider that the notion of a single Empire is nowhere there 
held. My stays in the Bombay, lower Bengal and Madras Presidencies 
were too short to enable me to speak with the same certainty as I do with 
regard to the parts I have mentioned and in which a few Europeans only 
studied native views from indigenous standpoints.” 


A BRAHMIN AT THE “DIAMOND JUBILEE.” 

I arrived for the “* Diamond Jubilee ” from a remote corner in India the 
day before the celebration, but nowhere did I find any accommodation for 
Indian or other visitors except at five or ten guineas ; it seemed to me an 
extraordinary thing to make money out of an occasion when the stands 
ought to have been erected at the public expense, free for all. However, 
the stands had the advantage of reducing the crowd, and a more orderly 
one I have seen nowhere out of India. What astonished me was that so 
many Royal Horse Artillery waggons should have been paraded to break 
such a great pageant, instead of its being presented in one grand effect, as 
at the Jubilee in 1887, where the fine forms of the German Crown Prince 
and other royal leaders surroundec and brought up the carriage of our 
Gracious Empress—a never-to-be-forgotten scene, which I also witnessed, 
though in a more hospitable manner, from a seat ata window in Whitehall. 
Nor did the Haussas carry trophies typical of Bida and Benin, but the 
whole procession was a splendid Review rather than a historic Act or Epic. 
I was in the Strand, and I saw an Artilleryman smoking a pipe when the 
waggons stopped for some minutes. This may be pardoned, but, what my 
own eyes would not believe, the crowd threw pennies to some of the 
Artillerymen which they very pleasantly picked up. This may be an 
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excess of good humour or an advance of the age, but I wondered whether 
any of our Indian warriors would ever literally stoop to do so when follow- 
ing any of their own Chiefs, not to speak of when following the greatest 
Queen of the Universe and “their own Empress.” A BRAHMIN. 





THE LATE MR. NEY ELIAS AND “THE MYSTERIOUS CITY 
OF KARAKORUM.” 

I have been acquainted with Mr. Ney Elias during the whole of his 
service under the Government of India, and I fail to recognize him in the 
description given by Mr. E. H. Parker in the “Times” of the r2th June. 
He was, no doubt, a man of modest manner, but he was neither wanting 
in ambition, nor neglectful of opportunities to satisfy it, or of obtaining the 
recognition due to his services. That they were not adequately rewarded 
is certain. I never heard him express himself in the slipshod manner 
which Mr. Parker is pleased to report, nor can I believe that he ever 
sought for the “ mysterious city of Karakorum,” as he must have known full 
well that Karakorum was the name of a pass, and of a mountain range 
which he had often crossed, and not that of a city at all, as stated by Mr. 
Parker. F. O. 


PROGRESS OF SANSKRIT LEARNING IN BENGAL. 

The Sanskrit title examinations in the Lower Provinces, which owe so 
much to the enlightened liberality of Sir Charles Elliott and the fostering 
care of Sir Alfred Croft, are beginning to take a real hold on the people. 
Rules have been laid down by Government for holding them simultaneously, 
with the same set of examiners, at various centres in Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa. We believe that this improvement has been introduced at the 
instance of Principal Nilmani Mukerji, the present head of the Sanskrit 
College in Calcutta. There is every prospect now of the establishment 
of a Sanskrit University in Bengal, in friendly rivalry with the Calcutta 
University. Recently 2,000 candidates have presented themselves to 
stand the test of an examination in various branches of Sanskrit learning 
such as grammar, poetry, rhetoric, law, philosophy, Upanishads, and 
Puranas. We hear that the results of this examination are very satis- 
factory. 

The Vedic class in the Sanskrit College instituted by the Mahauta of 
Tarakesvara, is also of happy augury for the future of Sanskrit learning. 

A yearly festival has been instituted at the Sanskrit College, at which 
the old pupils of that institution and the ¢/#e of Hindu Society in Calcutta 
assemble. 

We reserve for our next number an account of this ‘“ Commemora- 
tion,” together with some Sanskrit verses written by an old student of 
the College in honour of the auspicious occasion. 








THE CHINESE-BELGIAN CONTRACT. 
The statement telegraphed to the Z7mes that a contract had been signed 
at Peking with a Belgian syndicate involving a sum of £ 1,000,000, and 
that Shéng /ao¢ai was confident of being able to raise another £ 2,000,000 
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in China for the laying down of the Hankow railway, is justly viewed with 
misgiving by a large portion of the London press, but it will probably turn 
out that there is more smoke than fire. That Shéng should ruin himself 
and his friends is no great matter, but that the fatuity or corruption of 
some of the petticoated statesmen of Peking should allow China to lapse 
into the financial “imperia in imperio” of Turkey is much to be regretted ; 
indeed, a catastrophe is certain if a clever upstart like Shéng Hsiian-hwai 
is allowed to have the pulling of all the financial strings. However, as we 
have implied, we do not believe the Manchu Government to be so foolish 
as to part with its independence. The danger lies in the fact that Shéng is 
simply “a smart man” without any real stake in the country ; a “ promoter,” 
who seems to belong to the class, too common in China, who are totally 
indifferent to the honour and interests of the Manchu dynasty, and only too 
ready to give themselves to any influential backers who will keep them in 
pocket and power : thus, in order to gain an immediate triumph for him- 
self and his schemes, it is not unlikely that some bait has been offered 
through Belgium by the Franco-Russian wire-pullers which will have the 
effect when Shéng lands his country in a mess, as he is certain to do, if he 
gets rope enough, of giving those protectionist powers claims on the revenue 
sufficient to justify various forms of unwholesome political interference. It 
can only be for England’s interest that China should be developed, and 
there is no reason to be jealous of Belgian, French, Russian, or any other 
success, so long as no discriminating or unfair advantages are given, 
injurious to British interests ; and so long as corrupt Chinese intriguers are 
not suffered, by weaving a net of favouritism and bribery around them- 
selves, to compromise the existence of the Manchu dynasty which it has 
always been our policy to support. 

The first decrees authorising in more or less general terms the construc- 
tion of the Peking-Hankow railway dy merchants, were issued a little more 
than a year ago. In October last, the native papers announced that “a 
certain Zaofai was taking it in hand, and raising 40,000,000 taels.” Then 
it was announced that a Cantonese gentleman named Hsii Ying-ch‘iang, 
holding ¢aofai’s rank, was actually raising and offering to the Emperor 
10,000,000 taels, but that the Viceroy Wang of Tientsin wished to consult 
the Viceroy Chang of Hankow before memorialising the throne. At the 
same time a rival in the shape of a military graduate named Li Fu-ming 
petitioned the Foreign Board, and undertook to raise the necessary capital. 
His offer was roughly declined. The Emperor seems to have replied for 
the benefit of every one that “any Chinese syndicate actually raising 
10,000,000 taels might undertake the work.” On the 2oth October the 
following decree appeared: “Wang Weén-shao and Chang Chih-tung 
memorialise upon the course to be followed in the matter of railways: 
they advise that a head Railway Bureau be established, and recommend 
Shéng Hsiian-hwai as Superintendent Manager. Let the Tientsin Customs 
taotai Shéng Hsiian-hwai vacate his post, and hold fourth rank as a metro- 
politan expectant, taking charge of the General Railway Bureau business.” 
Meanwhile Shéng was ordered to Peking for audience, and it was reported 
that his plan was “ merchants’ initiative, under official supervision : time 
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‘ith To years: Cost 50,000,000 taels: time for survey, 2 years.” It was also 
umn given out (probably to secure British support) that he proposed to purchase 
self his iron from England. For some little time after this he seems to have 
of been running about interviewing every one at all likely to lend him money. 
pse As most of the news of his movements comes from the native Catholic 
od ; press, it is probable that he is “in with the French,” through the powerful 
wai Catholic bodies, which he in turn can oblige in various ways. It is also 
we likely, contrary to what is commonly supposed, that he is backed by Li 
lish Hung-chang, who may be said to represent the back-stairs party—i.e., that 
g is of the Empress—at Peking. Meanwhile the Board of Revenue officially 
or,” advised that a loan of 20,000,000 taels should be raised abroad, and 
ally 10,000,000 more advanced by the Board, the balance of 1,000,000 (perhaps 
too a misprint for 10,000,000) being offered to the public in shares. Another 
1 in proposal, apparently coming from Shéng, was that the public should be 
im- offered 400,000 shares at 1oo taels, and the Board advance 10,000,000. 
red The shares were to be paid up in 10 annual instalments. On the 3oth of 
the December, it was stated in the native papers that Shéng was employing 
he Mr. Kinder, who, starting from Pao-ting Fu in the north, had already com- 
nue menced his survey, but that he had resolved now only to use Hankow- 
It made rails. (He had just taken over the Iron Works from Chang Chih- 
and tung.) On the 6th of March Shéng’s foreign surveyors were reported at 
her work, under official escort, at the Hankow end too. Meanwhile the dis- 
en, appointed Li Fu-ming attempted to do business on his own account at 
are Peking. The following decree appeared on the 21st of April: “ The 
em- Gendarmery Office report the arrest of a criminal engaged in the raising 
has of alleged railway shares, and his consignment for examination and punish- 
ment to the Criminal Board. The cashiered military graduate Li Fu-ming 
ruc- ‘is a criminal who on other charges ought to have been transported, and 
lore who was sent to his native place there to remain under surveillance. 
“a Having now secretly returned to Peking, and printed rules and notices for 
hen circulation, attracting undesirable attention under these pretexts, he has 
ang, commitied a serious offence against the law. Let him be rigorously 
eror examined by the Board of Punishments, and punished according to the 
sult Code.” is. 
the ike. 
ing CHINESE NOTES. 
ital. THE WORD “MESSIAH” IN A BUDDHIST WORK.™ 
= The passage mentioning the translation of a Buddhist book by Adam, 
the Nestorian missionary, is found in the Index of New Buddhist works of 
the : : ate 2 2 
beat Yuenchao, a Buddhist priest of Sianfu, capital of China. 
< Prajna, a native of India, came to China by sea from Ceylon and Java. 
a He reached Canton a.p. 782 and went on to the capital where Adam the 
| Persian priest assisted him in translating the Sutra Shat paramitra in seven 
oms ° ° 
nee volumes. This work they presented to the Emperor who replied that 
5s,” “ Buddhism as taught by Shakya differs from Christianity as taught in the 
sal Tatsin monastery. Their religious practices are opposed to each other. 
ime * We should like to obtain the Chinese original in order to give Sinologists the oppor- 
tunity of examining the subject.—Ep. 
NZ 
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Adam ought to hand down the teaching of “ Mrss1aH” and the Buddhists 
should propagate the Sutras of the “ BuppHa.” 

The Sutra in the Buddhist canonical books which Adam assisted in 
translating is there ascribed entirely to Prajna. See No. 1004 Nanijio’s 
catalogue. 

CHINESE CURRENCY. 

The exchange at Shangai May 1, 1897, is for gold bars that they are 
354 the price of silver. In Feb. the price was 33}. Silver is now 2/8. 
In February it was 2/103. Silver is still falling but not fast. According 
to present appearances it wili remain at 2/gd. and gold will not reach 36 
times the price of silver. I am told that the silver ornaments of every 
bride cost ordinarily 5/3d. or as much as 8/4d. All official salaries are 
paid in silver in China. The public accounts are kept in silver. On 
account of this and the fact that many shops and wholesale merchants 
keep their accounts in silver it is difficult to believe that the price of silver 
can fall much lower. China will gladly part with her gold at a good price 
to Japan and keep silver which she can now purchase at a low price. 

J. EDKINs. 


The Russian Ministry of Finance have published a work on Manchuria 
with a Map showing the Russian Railways constructed (Primorsk) and in 
hand (Tritsihar, Kisin, Moukden and Port Arthur). The work is, in every 
sense—geographical, administrative, ethnical, linguistic, etc.—the standard 
work on the Zung San Sheng, as the Manchurian Province is called. Its 
plan and completeness should be followed by our own Government 
Departments in the compilation of works within their speciality and it is 
only to be regretted that their officials do not know Russian and that there 
is little probability of the publishers, J. H. Erlich of St. Petersburg, re- 
producing it in a more accessible language. As an aid, however, we may 
tell them briefly that the Chapters, in order, are: History, Geography, 
Physical Features, Climate, Flora, Fauna, Populations, Administration, 
Towns and Centres, Roads and Inns, Productions, Trade. 

These are followed by a volume of Appendices containing 2,500 names in 
Chinese characters ; Tables showing climatic conditions, giving commercial 
and administrative details and Lists of all authors on the subject consulted 
who, mirabile dictu, even if not Russians, are allowed the full share of 
credit that is.due to them, another lesson to those Departments that are 
so jealous of, and want to monopolize, the work and creations of outsiders. 


RUSSIAN INFLUENCE IN KOREA. 


The following has reached us from a trustworthy source: ‘‘ The Russian 
influence in Seoul is growing very fast. One battalion, 1,000 men strong, 
is drilled by four Russian army officers, helped by 10 petty officers, in an 
entirely Russian fashion. I was myself on the training ground, and was 
quite surprised by the intelligent and soldierly look of the men. They 
seemed to be very pleased and executed all commands (in the Russian 
language) with great precision. Only the officers, Koreans, were rather 
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ists poor, but, of course, you cannot get good officers among a people of coolies 
at once. The rest of the army is drilled by Koreans, who have been 
in some time in this corps a’élite, but they do not compare favourably with 
io’s ‘the thousand.” The army seems to be very popular. The King is living 
in his new palace near the Russian legation, and he is constantly guarded 
by two companies of the guards. Besides the instructors live with him ; so 
are he ought to be safe, having 80 Russian bluejackets near by in the Lega- 
8Z. tion.” 
e THE FRENCH ON THE NIGER. 
ery In yielding to the French in the matter of certain claims which are in 
are conflict with those of the Royal Niger Company, our Government seems to 
On have confirmed Commandant Toutée’s affirmation that the pretended 
nts English occupation of the region between Badjibo-Arenberg and Igga is a 
ver myth merely intended to intimidate the French. He states that the most 
‘ice northerly British commerce is only represented by a negro, the agent of 
a factory, at Geba. ‘No Englishman,” Commandant Toutée asserts, is 
found except at Igga, ‘‘ 200 kilometres below Badjibo-Arenberg, down the 
river from Badjibo ” (‘‘en aval de Badjibo ”). 
_ THE TRANSLITERATION REPORT OF “THE ROYAL 
— ASIATIC SOCIETY.” 
os A notion was formerly prevalent that the adoption of a uniform system 
of transliteration would serve to popularize the Oriental classics among 
Its ; : ‘ eps 
sit Western readers, by enabling them to dispense with the acquisition of the 
ie uncouth and puzzling characters of the native alphabets. This utopian 
we notion has long been relegated to the limbo of amiable delusions, experi- 
aie ence having demonstrated that in learning, as in travelling, the shortest 
cut is often the longest way round. ‘Transliteration, however, may some- 
“ted times be useful, in dictionaries and grammars, to indicate the pronuncia- 
moe tion. Buta uniform system of transliteration has nothing to recommend 
ait it, because, in whatever language a dictionary or grammar may be written, 
; that system of transliteration will be found most convenient for it which 
sin , po 3 
cial best agrees with the orthography and pronunciation of that language. For 
ted instance, in transliterating the Arabic word » Son the @ will be best repre- 
> of sented in French by a (djérid), and in English by 7 (jerid). The Council 
are of the Royal Asiatic Society speak of “the very great benefit of a uniform 
ers. system’; but omit to explain in what this benefit consists. An English 
student ot Arabic, if he knows French, will readily understand the proper 
pronunciation of “ djérid” ; and, if he knows no French, is not likely to 
sian derive much benefit from consulting a French authority. In practice, 
ng, therefore, a uniform systern of transliteration seems to have as little utility 
1 an as Volapuk. 
was As for the particular system adopted by the Geneva Congress, the 
hey Council of the Royal Asiatic Society point out, with much force, that, “ in 
sian applying the Congress scheme to the transliteration of Hindi (which is 
ther written both with Sanskrit and Arabic letters), the same word would have 
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to be transliterated differently according to the alphabet before the trans- 
literator.” In this case what becomes of the uniformity, from which the 
Council anticipate such “very great benefit”? And, if a reader familiar 
only with the Arabic alphabet meets with a Hindi word transliterated 
according to the Sanskrit alphabet, what idea will he form of the proper 
spelling in the Arabic characters ? 

A few observations on particular letters may be added. The forms 
“Tyaka” and ‘“bi-lbaiyinati” fail to reproduce the doubling of the 
gs in auf and with, and should be written “Iyyadka” and ‘“bi- 
Ibayyinati.” If any sign be required for the was/a, a hyphen would be 
better than a comma, which, being already familiar to readers of Greek as 


the sign of the soft breathing, is more appropriate to the Hamza. The 
“‘silent 4,” being the § converted into s in pause, may well be rendered by 
h without the addition of two dots (4). The J of the article jy when 
incorporated into the following letter, should be rendered by that letter, 


not by 7; otherwise the actual pronunciation will not be indicated. 
M. S. HowELt. 


THE PARIS ORIENTAL CONGRESS. 


I trust that the supporters of the “ Statutory Congress,” in spite of some of 
its opponents being in the direction, will have no hesitation in joining the 
Paris Meeting, as it was convened by its predecessor at Geneva for the 
city of its birth, after acknowledgment of the Foundation Statutes of 1873. 
Any modifications of them can only be made in accordance with the rules 
laid down in the Statutes themselves. At the same time, it must be 
borne in mind that unless the Paris Congress imitates, in its combination 
of practical with theoretical Orientalism, the London Congress of 1891, it 
will not have the desired effect in promoting Oriental studies either in their 
native countries or in showing their utility in general education, science, 
commerce and even industry, besides the special advancement of its own 
researches. I, therefore, regret to find that the 36 sections of the 
London Oriental Congress of 1891 are reduced to a handful, though a 
good and wise one, at the Paris Meeting, but I hope that they will be re- 
stored at that and subsequent Congresses, when papers in them should be 


asked for. 
A FOUNDER OF THE CONGRESS. 


INDIA AS IT IS IN 1897. 


We do not share the optimism of Sir R. Lethbridge’s admirable paper. 
We hold that, without the charity of the castes and of the religiously dis- 
posed “natives,” no official measures could cope with Indian Famines. 
Indeed, in proportion as there is any successful interference with Caste- 
organization in India, Government will be driven into taxation for the relief 
of the poor that will then be thrown on it, and will also have immensely 
to increase its judicial appliances, whereas, practically, the castes, guilds, 
and other native bodies, without any cost to, or discontent in, the State, ow 
decide, intramurally, by far the vast majority of disputes, and worse, among 
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the inhabitants of India.. If the present Famine Relief has, in any way, 
shaken the social and religious foundations, or the independence of Caste 
charity, instead of tactfully using it—an almost impossible undertaking 
for outsiders—another provocation to disaffection will have been given, 
and another element of the stability of the British Government in India 
will have been sacrificed. As for the relations between various classes 
of Indians, and between Indians and Europeans having lately improved, 
the contrary would appear to be the fact from the information that we 
are receiving, as would also seem to be regretfully admitted in the Viceroy’s 
last speech. The holding of Jubilee rejoicings in the midst of public 
calamities, has, we fear, produced a further unfavourable impression among 
the masses in India. In the matter of the plague, official ignorance of the 
intricate subject of Caste, an institution above all others that, if well under- 
stood and sympathetically used, best lends itself to sanitary measures of 
isolation and segregation, has been the unfortunate cause of a general 
irritation in Bombay, which has already borne evil fruit and may bear 
more. It is, however, a little far-fetched to suppose that the violence of 
vernacular, or anglicized native, newspapers has anything to do with any 
outbreak on European officers by men who, probably, can neither read nor 
write or understand these papers if read to them, but who, perhaps, merely 
obeyed a murderous impulse, or a vow to avenge an outrage, possibly com- 
mitted on someone dear to them by a subordinate official whilst on plague 
duty. We have ourselves known of cases of great oppression, where a 
too energetic European officer ordered an enquiry or a reform, and un- 
scrupulous underlings, “armed with a little brief authority,” carried it out 
in a manner also to gratify purposes of their own. 


As we are going to Press a most valuable article on “ Buddhist Law ” 
reaches us from a facile princeps of the subject, Sir John Jardine, whom we 
take this opportunity of congratulating on the knighthood that his services 
to Science and the State have so abundantly deserved. We have also 
received from “a Bengal Civilian,” too late for publication in this issue, a 
very suggestive paper, at this moment, on the causes of the now growing 
discontent in India, of which one of the earlier symptoms was the tree- 
daubing in Behar and elsewhere in 1893. Other articles of interest and 
permanent value have also to be postponed to our October issue. 


THE LATE MAHARAJA OF VIZIANAGRAM. 


We wish to supplement the account of this truly noble and scholarly 
Chief which is given in the “ Obituary” in this issue, by expressing our 
own sorrow at the untimely death of one who, more successfully perhaps than 
any native of India, combined European attainments with great Sanscrit 
learning, and was as perfect an English gentleman as he was a thorough 
Hindu. Mr. John Adams Acton, the eminent sculptor, had just finished 
the clay model of the handsome face and figure of the Maharaja for the 
“Victorian Commemoration Gallery” at the Oriental University Institute, 
where he represents Madras as a promoter of Oriental Studies, when the 
sad news arrived by telegram. The death of the Maharaja is also a great 
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blow to European Oriental scholarship. His liberality to Professor Max 
Miiller’s recent edition of the Vedas 1s proverbial, as are his generosity to 
all learning and his lavishness to charitable undertakings. We can only 
hope that his wishes regarding his adopted son may be considered by the 
Government, and that the future line of Vizianagram princes will be as 
able and enlightened as the distinguished Maharaja, whose loss we deplore. 
Certainly, the family has great claims on the Government, for Vizianagram’s 
ancestors helped the British in times of difficulty, and the late Chief was 
ever to the fore when aid or advice was desired by the authorities, whilst 
he was ever a grateful link between the rulers and the ruled. We see in 
the Indian papers that the ‘“‘ Maharani, his mother and the Bewa Maharani, 
his sister, are prostrate with grief, and that the whole town is profoundly 
affected.” Let us wish that the noble lady-relicts may derive some slight 
consolation from the respectful homage of sympathy in their sorrow, which 
is offered not only by India, but also by a world of scholars. We hope to 
give full particulars of the late Chief in an early issue. In the present 
number, by a singular coincidence we publish a paper on “the forgotten 
Vizianagram Treaty.” 





THE LATE JAVERI LAL UMAISHANKAR YAJNIK. 


Mr. W. Martin Wood has favoured us with an able account of the life 
and labours of the lamented scholar and patriot, Javeri Lal Umaishankar 
Yajnik, which want of space compels us to omit in this issue. He had left 
Bombay because he was ill and had to attend the deathbed of a daughter, 
but he returned to that city in order to give its corporation his services 
during the plague and there died, a martyr to duty, in May last, a little over 
60 years of age, regretted by a vast circle of native and European friends 
and admirers. 


We have received, too late for review in this issue, a most remarkable 
work, advertised elsewhere in this number, on the science of Comparative 
Religions, especially those of Asia, by the indefatigable scholar, General J. G. 
R. Forlong, whose contributions on Zoroastrian and Buddhistic subjects in 
our Review will be deservedly remembered by scholars. Suffice it to say 
for the present that General Forlong represents an indépendent research 
into subjects which are apt to be either fossilized by their Professors, or to be 
treated as popular Literature by ‘“‘ Masters” like Professor Max Miiller or 
clever adapters of ‘‘ Gazetteers.” 


THE LAST WAZIRI IMBROGLIO AND THE AMIR. 


The expedition that the Government of India proposes to send into the 
Tochi Valley to punish the Waziris who treacherously attacked a military 
party of inspection at Maizar, has drawn public attention to the subject, 
almost alien to it, of the relations of “England and Afghanistan” and 
that too not in the sense of non-interference and the deprecation of 
“the Forward Policy” that have been the keynote of the communi- 
cations of the illustrious experts who have contributed to this Review, 
like Lord Chelmsford, Sir Neville Chamberlain, Col. Hanna and others. 
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The abandonment of Kafiristan under the Durand Treaty to the Amir has, 
as predicted, roused Pathan feeling against “the brethren of the Kafirs 
of the Hindukush”’ or the British, a feeling with which the Amir may 
find it difficult to contend. His own authorized publications on “the 
conquest of Kafiristan,” “the strengthening of the Faith” and “the 
encouragement of Jihad” or the holy war, have given him a legitimate 
hold on the Muhammadan world and have certainly strengthened his 
position as primus inter pares among the independent tribes of his own 
faith that we seek to bring under British influence as another sequence of 
the Durand Agreement. The recent disaster to our troops is, however, not 
due to this feeling, but rather to the ever-recurring problem of dealing 
with “ the united Waziris” whom the Panjab Government alone was able 
to manage, owing to the ability and knowledge of its veteran local Frontier 
officials, and, above all, owing to its genuine desire for peace. It is this 
desire that ever enabled that Government, with few interruptions which 
generally resulted in friendly arrangements or pressure at Bannu and 
elsewhere, to preserve the tranquillity of that border since 1861. 
Another, Childs, had entirely given up raids since 1852, when an “Imperial” 
policy rediscovered them in 1893. Waziristan has already had one costly 
expedition, now to be followed by another, since the brief period that 
the Supreme Government has taken charge of the Panjab frontier and 
has substituted great Imperial campaigns for the petty punitive ex- 
peditions of the Panjab Government in order to cement zzter alia “the 
friendly feelings of the tribes!” It now only remains for the Boeotian 
Bunayris to be “inspected” to have another frontier in a blaze. As 
for the Waziris, it was only when the change of policy in the Imperial 
Government of India and the natural substitution of its active and 
ambitious, for the cautious Panjab, officers, brought a sense of danger 
to the Waziris, that their resistance became, as it were, national, for, 
whatever their faults, they are a united race under a commoa coce of 
laws. Composed of predatory tribes, no doubt, of Abmeadzais aad 
Utmankheyls, but patriotic to a degree, with few settled n5itatiors, 
nomads whom it is absurd to follow to their scattered movn:2in huts, che 
Waziris, to a man, think that they also have acts of treachery to 
avenge. It has, for instance, not been forgotten that some of their 
prisoners in Roberts’ Kabul campaign, for whom the ransom had not 
come in time, were shot éy accident, when trying to escape, as if we too 
waged war for ransom! We hope to give shortly a full account of a, 
possibly, doomed race. In the meanwhile, there is no reason whatever, as 
one or two of our Indian contemporaries have attempted to do, to 
blame the Amir for an event, to which he is quite foreign, What 
annoys the Amir is our suspected encroachment beyond Chaman, on 
which he keeps a jealous eye, and on our military surveys along his 
own admitted borders. To interfere still further would precipitate 
collisions, which our Treaty with, and subsidy to, the Amir are especially 
meant to avoid. The very cordial congratulations of the Amir to the 
Victorian Commemoration and Her Majesty’s gracious reply should go far 
to remove any misconceptions as to our ally’s friendly attitude towards this 


country. 


Sir Fede 
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FAMINES AND REJOICINGS IN INDIA. 


That public rejoicings should accompany famines in India is no new 
thing. In 1797, exactly 100 years ago, a famine took place in the 
territory of Sindia (see “ Annual Register” for that year), and as that Chief 
refused to allow the public granaries kept in reserve for such occasions, to 
be opened in time to supply the public need, his subjects organized 
funeral processions throughout his territory, accompanying them, as is 
customary in the case of certain obsequies, with rejoicings. The simple 
truth is, that the unsophisticated native is puzzled to understand why he 
should rejoice when he is starving or is mourning a relative who has died 
before his time. Indeed, he wants his ruler to mourn with him, and to 
relieve his distress. When, therefore, at the heels of the year 1897 
“plague, famine and earthquake crouch for employment,” there is great 
general grief, but there also are endless opportunities for our excellent 
Indian fellow-subjects to gain merit by good deeds, and this accordingly 
they do with a fervour and zeal that is not equalled elsewhere. The 
daily distribution of food at the doors of wealthy Banias is sometimes 
almost a race among the attendants, who think it an honour to serve the 
poor, and who bow profoundly to the lowest Chandila, for does he not give 
them the opportunity of exercising an act of charity? They who die are, 
generally, examples of heroism and sanctity and repinings against the decrees 
of Fate are unheard of. Under such circumstances, the contribution of 
half a million pounds from England does not exceed, if it indeed reaches, 
the claim which India has on the warmest sympathy and the greatest 
liberality of the British public. Her Majesty, by her own gift, has shown 
how deeply she has the welfare of that country at heart, and the Indian 
Government has, very wisely, not encouraged the Chiefs and others who 
have famine-stricken districts to look after, and are wanted “at home,” to 

“home” in order to take part in a Jubilee, which their loyalty to 
the ‘Queen. Empre PSs "best celebrates by bestowing “panem” and even 
“ circenses,” : if there “must ‘be mrs, on their subjects or fellow- 
: subje cts, provided always thet a’ panis” comes first. It cannot, however, 
be denied that the Indian Jubilee rejoicings, except in the case of 
officials, who naturally are glad to express their loyalty, and of those 
natives who are anxious to gain, or to keep, their favour, have rather 
grated on the ordinary Indian mind. The orthodox natives of the old 
school consider that almsgiving on the very largest scale ought to have 
accompanied the Commemoration of their Empress by the Indian 
Government, as a thanksgiving for her long and beneficent reign, whilst 
the more anglicized natives ask whether if England had been devastated by 
famine, plague and earthquake, a Day of Humiliation and Prayer to the 
Almighty would not have been considered a more appropriate ceremony 
than fireworks, and other similar demonstrations? Be that as it may, we 
all look forward to a return to a more normal state of things, when 
non-intervention in things native, whether on the plea of famine relief, 
plague-inspection, or Jubilee rejoicings, restores the confidence that some 
official busybodies, and their mischievous native hangers-on have been 
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destroying in attempts, which the masses consider to be really directed 
against their caste or religion or that hurt their feelings of propriety. 
CALCUTTA. 


A SANSKRIT SLOKA IN HONOUR OF THE SIXTIETH YEAR 
OF THE VICTORIAN ERA: 


The following has been sent to us by the learned Pandit Joala Sahai, 
whose paper in our Review on “the Vikramaditya Era,” read before the 
Oriental Congress of 1891, attracted the deserved attention of scholars : 

“* Allow me to contribute to your valuable Journal the following sloka 
composed by me in Sanskrit, in the well-known Handa-Xranta metre of 
Kalidasa’s meghaduta. This sloka indicates the feeling of the people of 
India on this auspicious occasion of the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee : 

Agnyaptejo vividha karanair jata harsapra karsa 
Vidyavriddhi pracumnayata dana santustacittah 

Sri Vicroria pra kriti purusé sampadadhikya hetun 
Rajesvaryya atutanikatat pratyaham parsthayante. 

(Translation) ‘* The subjects of Empress Victoria, greatly cheered by the benefits they 
have derived through the (English) contrivances working by means of fire, water, and 
lightning, and also gratified by the educational progress, the great justice, and the 
liberality (which have marked Her Majesty’s Government) daily pray to God to create 
causes that may add to the lustre of her prosperity.” 

I beg that this sloka may be considered as a humble sign of my loyalty 
to our mighty sovereign who, according to Hindu Shastras, is also a 
‘mortal god” on earth! 


SARDAR JOALA SAHAI, B.A. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


ARMAND, COLIN AND CIE: Paris. 

1. Dahomé, Niger, Touareg, by COMMANDANT TouTEE. The mission 
of the author was to explore Dahomey and the middle Niger country. 
For that purpose he left Kotonou in December, 1894, with a large convoy, 
of which 53 were armed men. He describes his experiences of a year 
among four tribes, on his way to the Niger, which he reached early 
in February, 1895. On an eminence on the banks of that river, and 
opposite the King of Badjibo’s country, he built a post which he named 
Arenburg. The King of Badjibo, who paid him a visit, seems to have 
been constantly at war, either with the King of Bida or with other neigh- 
bours. It was formerly understood that the Niger was not navigable beyond 
700 kilometres from the sea. Sir E. Malet, in his memorandum at the 
Berlin Conference, stated that there existed from the rapids of Boussa as 
far as Borroum 1,850 kilometres of unnavigable river. Mr. Toutée is 
therefore the first European to disprove this by ascending the river to 
Boussa, thence to Yaouri, a town of over 40,000 inhabitants, where Mungo 
Park died. From this place to Saye the ascent was very much easier. He 
reached Farca, where he encountered the Touareg or Tawarek tribe. The 
country beyond Saye is described as a “ Big Egypt,” owing to the analogy 
of the productions cf its soil with those of Egypt. The Sonnerayes, who 
include the working or lower classes, he likens to the Fellah. The Foulbés 
occupy the administrative places, and the Touareg, or Mamelukes of the 
South, exercise a dreaded and personal authority, exclusively founded on 
their prestige as whites. He was attacked twice by the latter. Descending 
from Tibi Farca he arrived eventually in Lagos, where he made the 
acquaintance of Sir Claude MacDonald who was then Governor of the Oil 
Rivers. In declaiming against the spirit traffic carried on by the traders, 
he repeats the words of Sir Gilbert Carter on the subject, “Je ne vois 
qu'un seul moyen de sauver ces pauvre noirs de l’ivrognerie ; c’est de les con- 
vertir & la foi musulmane.” The book contains a route map of the Toutée 
mission, which has added much to our knowledge of a region that recent 
events are investing with considerable importance. A suggestive reflection 
in the volume is where the slave of a black master dreads nothing so much 
as being the captive or the servant of the white European. 


CASSELL AND Company: LONDON. 

2. A Concise Cyclopedia, edited by W. Heaton, assisted by C. H. 
BorHaMLey, W. E. Ciarke, A. Denny and A. J. Reap. This is an 
extraordinarily good compilation for its size (1340 pages) and contents, 
nearly 12,000 articles, formerly comprised in many volumes of a Cyclopzedia 
and now, for the first time, in ove only. It would be like painting the lily to 
praise such a laudable and successful attempt resulting in a book that is so 
useful to the general reader and to the family circle. Of course, it cannot 
have everything ; for instance, Hunza, Dardistan and Chitral are not even 
indicated, but Kafiristan, very properly, is, and their traditional resistance 
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to the Moslem faith recorded in spite of quite recent misrepresentations to 
the contrary by the political agents provocateurs who wish to palliate our 
surrender of them to Afghanistan. Abdul Hamid, the Sultan, is not given 
at all under either of his names, nor does the word ‘‘ Sultan” occur, nor is 
he even under “Turkey,” but neither, in true fairness, is King George of 
Greece. These are blemishes, but such omissions are rare, and among 
plants we find Azaleas and even Kalmias. Altogether we recommend this 
very handy, cheap and profusely illustrated “‘ Concise Cyclopzedia.”’ 


Messrs. CHATTO AND WINDUS. 

3. A Levantine Family, by BayLe St. Joun. The author ably describes 
his impressions of Eastern manners derived entirely from personal ex- 
perience during his sojourn in Egypt. By Levantines he means the Arab 
Christians, whether of Syrian origin or not and whose manners and customs 
bear a great resemblance to those of the Muslims. He says: “ The Oriental 
construction of mind is wonderfully uniform, manners created by climate 
do not differ much under the same sky.” Be that as it may, his interesting 
narrative, transcribed from his journals and notes, lays open the interior of 
most middle-class houses both in Egypt and Syria and the mode of life 
adopted by the so-called Levantines. The book deserves to find many 
readers. 


INDIAN FOLK-LORE. 
Messrs. A. CONSTABLE AND Co. 

4. Lhe Popular Religion and Folk-lore of Northern India, by W. CROOKE. 
This is a book of great merit without which it is absolutely impossible to 
have a real knowledge of a most interesting and important subject. Yet, 
even a sympathetic writer, as Mr. Crooke must be to have acquired the 
mass of information which he gives us, cannot entirely shake off the 
European superciliousness which disfigures the observations of the wisest 
Western scholars. Even Prof. Max Miiller talks of the childishness of the 
sublime Vedas, which he has edited, but which he has never heard chanted 
in their purity, and in an identical manner, from the roofs of houses, sacred 
to their recitation, from Peshawar to Cape Comorin. These Vedas have no 
typographical errors such as swarm in printed editions, for the latter are 
merely ‘“ memoriz technicz ” for the Zeadngs of the oral instruction which 
tradition has supplied throughout ages, thus filling up the otherwise empty 
chapters. Mr. Crooke talks of “ Deotas”’ as “Godlings,” and of Devas 
as ‘‘Gods,” in order to discriminate between popular “ Deities,” though 
it is the very same word as “ Deotas”’ and the great “ Dei” or ‘ Gods” of 
the official Hindu religion. They are just as much “Gods ” as were Mars 
and Neptune and Jove who also were “ Deities,” by partaking of God-like 
attributes. The truth is, that all the treasures of the Hindu religion and 
mythology, that have accepted or adapted a multitude of indigenous 
aboriginal cults, rites, folk-lore and gods, are far from being yet fully 
explored. The whole series of the tribal, professional and family gods yet 
await the research of the scholars who shall approach the subject in a 
reverential, rather than a “‘ higher critical” or sneering spirit. Perhaps, the 
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progress of English education in India will soon wipe out the remaining 
traditions that, although only orally preserved, are more accurate than 
records written to please a purchasing public. The ‘‘God-architect ” who 
sprang out of the head of Shiva and taught the faith, and songs, and 
legends of the Carpenters’ Caste of Bhavnagar, so prolific in sculptors and 
anything that the deftest hand of the artist creates, has now only 64 houses 
of worshippers. The Rajput mother who adores her son’s chivalry on 
the family altar on the toy horse or the peasant woman who similarly prays 
to industry in the miniature emblem of a spindle, the true “deities” or 
*‘ Deotas ” that guided the family’s life and history, will all vanish as much 
before the alien sword as the alien pen of the scholar anxious for his repu- 
tation in Europe, but not for the survival of the gods that have done so 
much for Indian culture. Every day there is a desert made in an Indian 


home. 
“ Und der Gotter bunt Gewimmel 


Hat sogleich das stille Haus geleert.” 


Yet we welcome Mr. Crooke for his wealthy mines of information which 
he lays bare, too bare sometimes, though he also sacrifices to the mots 
d’ordre of scientific societies of ‘‘ Totemism, Fetishism,” etc., which have 
little raisons d’étre, in order to show that he is in touch with the last words 
of science. Such a course is more worthy of writers like Mr. Ibbetson. 
An inquirer, like Mr. Crooke, should have no scientific preconceptions, 
enter into no war of schools, but simply give us the facts of Indian folk-lore 
and popular religion before it becomes still more degraded, or perishes, 
under the Jaggarnaths of European influences. Indeed, the genius of 
India is dying, if not already dead, for all works, written since our occupa- 
tion, are more or less of an imitative character, if they emerge into 
publicity. All honour, therefore, to him who has saved us something 
regarding “ the worship of the sainted and malevolent dead” respectively, 
who tells us so much about the evil eye, and the scaring of ghosts, animal 
worship, and rural festivals, though his “ Tree and Serpent Worship,” and 
his “ Black Art” seem to be old friends with new dhofis. 


PICTURESQUE BURMA. 
Messrs J. M. DENT AnD Co. 

5. Picturesque Burma, Past and Present, by Mrs. Harr. Fereat Ava 
that once picturesque town! It was the cock-and-bull-claim of some of 
our merchants and an exaggerated story of atrocities xo¢ committed by 
order of Theebaw and above all “the shoe question,” that led to the 
annexation of this country. It was the conclusion of a treaty, real or 
suspected, by the French with the Burmese King, and, at any rate, of a 
policy advocated by the previous, and repudiated by the then, French 
Ministry, that led to the fiasco of giving the King 4 days’ notice to put his 
foreign relations in the hands of the British Government, whilst already our 
troops were advancing. Mrs. Hart describes the unwarranted capture of a 
too confiding King, army and people, followed by a night in which 
Mandalay was subjected to the lawlessness of our troops, of escaped 
prisoners, and of marauding Dakoits, the latter, as General Prendergast, 
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the conqueror of Burma, himself admits, being often patriots fighting for 
their country. Be that as it may, it is a lamentable story how these simple 
and good children of nature, the Upper Burmese, so lovable in spite of 
their little faults of indolence and vanity, became our subjects, but it has 
been left to Mrs. Hart to describe what is still one of the most picturesque 
countries, whether the scenery, its intersection by rivers and boats, its 
customs, its pagodas, or its once so well-mannered and graceful people are 
concerned. All honour to Sir C. Bernard for opposing the annexation, if 
French relations were given up, but Theebaw and Co. were babies in 
diplomacy and would have signed with anybody treaties about anything. 
The illustrations are exceedingly well, and we may add, sympathetically, 
drawn ; or photographed, that is to say, the impression given by most 
of them is a natural and pleasing one, not the caricatures that we have 
sometimes seen in other books on Burma. The little maids on page 358 
are specially charming, and so is even a Kachin girl on page 249. A short 
extract from this book may serve as a specimen of the pleasant style of the 
authoress : 

‘* Besides the great feasts, celebrated with so much extravagance of mirth 
and money, there are minor religious festivals which take place all the year 
round and are very popular. The pilgrimages to the pagodas and shrines 
in the country give the opportunity for an outing and picnic, for the meet- 
ing of friends and lovers, the retailing of news and, not least, the storing 
up of ‘merit’ for the great account. Every shrine has its special holy 
day, when the people come from all the country round in their bullock- 
carts and dressed in their best, the girls with their dark tresses crowned 
with flowers, the young men in pink silk pasohs and turbans, the fathers 
and mothers happy and free from care ; all crowd to the shrine to repeat 
the great commandments of Lord Buddha and to make their offerings, 
after which they gather to hear a birth-story given by the play-actors or 
represented by marionettes, or they stroll through the woods, or gossip 
about friends and acquaintances, and thus the pagoda feast is celebrated 
happily and innocently.” 

The book is well got up and full of information. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN ; LONDON. 

6. The Outgoing Turk, by H. C. THomson. This important and 
interesting book, written before the “ In-coming Turk into Thessaly,” opens 
with a vivid description of Bosnia and the Herzegovina, and shows us how 
those beautiful lands have progressed under the benign sway of the 
Austrians, since the cessation of Turkish, rule. The author describes 
Serajevo as very picturesque with its proud-looking Muhammadans, 
caftaned Jews, veiled Turkish women, and Christian maidens in flowing 
robes. The country, once the scene of constant rapine and bloodshed 
under the Turks, has now become a paradise under Austrian rule. The 
Vakuf (moneys, or other properties, held in trust for keeping up mosques, 
colleges, hospitals, etc.) show a vastly increased income. Practically, also, 
Vakufs act as a poor-law system. The Muhammadans, like the Jews, give 
alms as a religious obligation. Among the evils of Osmanli rule was the 
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use of Turkish in the Law Courts, a language unintelligible, not only to 
the Christians, but also to nearly all Muhammadans; nine out of ten cases 
being settled by bribery alone. The author says: “It is not because of 
the Muhammadan religion, but in spite of it, that corruption reigns all 
over Turkey; it is contrary to the tenets of Islam.” Another reform 
effected was the substitution of a national Episcopate, in place of the 
corrupt Phanariote Hierarchy, in whose hands the Turks left the control 
of the Orthodox Church, and who were as great oppressors as the Turks 
themselves. The author then deals with the History of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, reviews British policy in the Balkans, explains the Muham- 
madan feeling in India in regard to it, and surveys the situation in Mace- 
donia and Cyprus. He is one of the few English writers, who are aware 
of what is going on in India among Muhammadans, but he shows that, 
practically, our support of, or opposition to, the Sultan is quite a new 
factor in that community. The observant author also tries to prove that 
the canker at the root of everything, especially the excellent Turkish laws, 
is the absolute power enjoyed by the Sultan, who can appoint the most 
unworthy favourite to the highest post. Mr. Thomson advocates the 
immediate expulsion of the governing Turk from Europe as the svle 
remedy for the condition of the populations still under Turkish yoke. 
Full of good illustrations, the work has also facsimiles of two old maps 
showing the former extent of the Turkish Empire in Europe. Mr. 
Heinemann is emphatically the publisher of good books, and this is one 
of them. 


A. D. INNES AnD Co.; LONDON. 

7. The Sepoy Revolt, by Lizut.-GENERAL McLeop INNEs, v.c. This is 
a volume by the well-known author of “ Lucknow and Oude in the Mutiny,” 
and deals with the causes which led up to the mutiny. How it commenced 
with the “ cartridge incident ” and how we fought both the enemy and the 
cholera. He gives an account of the famous relief of Lucknow in the first 
stage of the campaign by Havelock and Outram, which turned the tide of 
the revolt ere any material assistance had arrived from home. Then comes 
the decisive contest and second relief of Lucknow by Sir C. Campbell, 
the veteran warrior of many wars, followed by that noble soldier Sir H. 
Havelock’s death, and finally the suppression of the revolt, which was 
retarded by Lord Canning’s Confiscation Proclamation, when chiefs rose in 
active rebellion who had hitherto been passive. The book has several 
good maps, notably one of Lucknow, illustrating the siege. : 

8. The Sikhs and the Sikh Wars, by Genl: Sir C. GoucH, v.c., G.c.B., 
and ARTHUR D. INNEs, M.A. The Book commences with the Mussulman 
invasion of India, and shows the struggles of the French and English for 
supremacy, and the establishment by Warren Hastings of a strong system 
of administration. Our readers do not require to be told that Nanak, 
born in 1469, was the founder of the Sikh sect, which was originally 
entirely religious, and without political aim or organization, based on two 
fundamental principles, the unity of God, and the brotherhood of man, 
without distinction of race, caste or creed, as embodied in their Scripture, 
the “Granth.” .The successors of Nanak had the title of Guru (teacher 
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and prophet), but they gradually developed a strong military system against 
numerous vicissitudes, until Ranjit Singh established himself at Lahore 
and, by 1808, brought nearly the whole Sikh body under his sway, when 
he obtained the title of Maharajah from the Afghan King. 

The defection of Shere Singh, our Sikh ally, from Edwardes at the first 
siege of Multan, and the consequent abandonment of the same, caused 
the first Sikh war, when the Sikhs proved themselves to be the most 
stubborn enemy that we had ever fought in India, and to be hardly inferior 
to European troops. The brilliant, but bloody victories of Moodkee, 
Ferozeshah, Ahliwal, and Sobraon are all given in detail, and show against 
what great odds of men and guns, our small army had to fight. The work 
is full of explanatory maps and plans, but it is, for all that, Hamlet with 
the principal personage left out. That is to say, that the effort to 
rehabilitate the brilliant Lord Gough as a good general, especially as 
regards Chilianwala, when he was only the bravest of soldiers, fails, and 
with it, we take it, the vatson d’étre of the book. The authors also state that 
they have endeavoured to neglect no source of information. When they omit 
Sir Lepel Griffin, the Historian of the Panjab, without whose magua opera, 
“The Panjab Chiefs” and “The Rajas of the Panjab,” no work on the 
Sikhs, or Sikh history should be written, we can only wonder how they 
could have rushed into print on a subject, which not only requires here- 
ditary courage, but also exact and full knowledge. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO MYTHOLOGY. 
Messrs. LONGMAN, LONDON, 1897. 

9. Contributions to the Science of Mythology, by the Ricur Hon. 
PROFESSOR F. Max MULLER, K.M. 

The controversies, some courteous, some bitter, that have been excited 
by this knotty subject are well known. Everyone has had his fling at 
“myths of the dawn,” and the supposed identification of all the leading 
characters in history from Achilles to William Tell with the sun in his 
various phases. The memories of these bygone disputes might perhaps 
have been buried in oblivion, and these volumes would have been far more 
enjoyable, if the frequent allusions to them had been omitted, and the 
eminent author had shown himself less sensitive to assailants. 

It is of course impossible in the limits of a review to give more than the 
most summary account of the contents of a work so rich in facts and 
arguments ; and where everything, except the controversial matter, is 
so essential, it is difficult to condense without injury to the subject. 
Fortunately however the polemics are to a great extent confined to the 
introductory chapter, and a detailed list of contents will guide the reader 
through the intricate chain of reasoning. Perhaps the best starting-point 
will be found in the words on p. 153. ‘‘ We hold therefore, though, as 
yet, on @ priori grounds only, that the earliest objects of mythological 
thought and language were the most prominent phenomena of nature, the 
sky, the sun, morning and evening, day and night, the wind, thunder and 
lightning, the moon, the dawn, some of the stars, the rivers, the mountains, 
the clouds, the rain, the earth, the fire, the water, and in some cases the 
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sea, and all of them conceived not as inanimate objects, but as animate, 
and doing something, as agents, in their thoughts and passions like human 
agents, but in other respects as superhuman, immortal, and lastly as 
divine.” 

One of the objects of the scientific study of mythology is to ascertain how 
far this @ priori view can be verified by @ fosteriori facts taken from Greek 
and Vedic literature. For although a numerous and somewhat noisy 
school of investigators insists with vehemence upon the necessity of look- 
ing to the legends and customs of savage races as the guide to the causes 
of all mythology, such a course is eminently unsafe and liable to mislead. 
And that for many reasons ; the Greeks and Indians have a very ancient 
literature and their languages have been well studied, and are well known. 
Their legends often give a clue to their own origin. In dealing with them 
we are on known and certain ground, whereas with savages our only 
sources of information are the reports of casual travellers who may not 
have correctly recorded or even understood what they heard, or of the 
more permanent missionary who in his turn may have been misinformed or 
have misinterpreted the information he received. Moreover as Professor 
M. Miiller remarks ‘What there is now left of savages consists to a great 
extent of decadent races defeated in the universal struggle for life. . 
They have become stunted intellectually and often physically also.” They 
can never tell us “ what were the aspirations of the giant ancestors of our 
own race.” This must, of course, be accepted with considerable limitations. 

Starting from these premisses the question to be solved is “ granting the 
physical origin of the gods or goddesses of Aryan mythology, how can we 
discover the original character of each”—how seize the /yfonoia “ the 
underlying thought” in each conception? ‘The effort to interpret myths 
has been made in three ways, in other words there are three schools of 
mythological science. 

(1) The Etymological or Genealogical which “tries to show that there 
are among cognate races . . . certain myths which had a common origin 
and existed before the separation of the various branches” of the race ; and 
that this common origin can be proved by the names of gods and heroes 
which if etymologically treated yield meanings which explain their original 
purport. 

(2) The Analogical which compares similarities in the incidents of 
various legends without regard to similarities in the names of the beings 
concerned, and from them deduces the original purport of the myth. 

(3) The Ethno-psychological (vélker-psychologisch) which putting side 
by side myths of races in no way connected, and for the most part savage, 
accounts for coincidences by the general tendencies of human nature. 

In these volumes the method followed is the first, though there is no 
objection to making use of materials afforded by the other two schools 
provided they are trustworthy. Wherever information has been collected 
on scientific principles, by persons possessing a competent knowledge of 
the language of the races dealt with, such information may be safely made 
use of. Accordingly in Chapter III. the mythology of the Mordvinians, 
an Ugro-Finnish race, is explained in detail from materials supplied by the 
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Finno-Ugrian Society, the members of which are scholars having a know- 
ledge of the language and possessing a certain amount of native literature. 
So also that of the Finns is reviewed on the basis of the works of Castrén 
a famous Swedish scholar, who has brought immense learning and intelli- 
gence to bear on the investigation of the mythology of this race. 

Having thus shown how far the other schools of mythology can be 
trusted, and what is the kind and value of the information obtainable 
from them the author returns to his own, the etymological, method. Ina 
chapter on Phonetics (Chapter V.) he sketches rapidly and firmly, with 
clearness of insight and grasp of the subject in all its bearings, the laws of 
sound in languages of the Aryan family. This is in some respects the 
most interesting chapter in the book. To recapitulate its contents would 
be almost equivalent to writing a history of philological research from its 
beginnings to the present time. The application however of this learned 
résumé is somewhat startling. It almost seems at first as if the Professor 
had carefully collected a great mass of evidence, merely to throw it aside 
as useless. And yet as one looks more closely into the matter, the correct- 
ness, nay, the inevitability of the argument and its conclusions seems 
undeniable. 

The fact is that in some cases the names of Greek gods and heroes 
though almost certainly the same as corresponding names in Vedic hymns, 
cannot be derived from them without a violation of well-established phonetic 
laws. Several instances are given and analogies are supplied from modern 
languages. It is pointed out that personal and local names in all countries 
undergo numerous and often highly irregular changes owing to their 
frequent use. If even in common words such equations as ¢heos = deva, 
and /ippos = asva are not in accordance with phonetic laws, it is not sur- 
prising that names of gods and heroes, descended as they are from the 
hoariest antiquity, should have been corrupted, contracted, misunderstood, 
and remodelled to bring them into accord with the mistaken popular 
etymology. The Professor claims therefore for ancient mythological names 
a certain amount of freedom from the strict laws of phonetic equivalence. 
As he remarks (p. 408) ‘‘I have tried to explain again and again why the 
etymology of mythological names has to go back very far for its evidence 
and has to pierce into a stratum of what may be called pre-historic Aryan 
speech. Our phonetic and grammatical laws are derived from observing 
each of the Aryan languages as we knowit historically and at a much later 
time. But these historical layers of speech presuppose layers below layers 
and we cannot maintain @ /riori that the same laws prevailed in them 
which prevailed in later times. This is fully admitted with regard to the 
formation of declension and conjugation. Compositions such as are at the 
bottom of nominal and verbal inflections could not possibly have been 
elaborated during the Homeric or Vedic period, and all I plead for is that 
the same fact should be admitted with regard to the names of Homeric 
and Vedic gods and heroes.” 

Many phonetic laws moreover rest on only a few examples, and it is 
conceivable that further research might upset them, as indeed has more 
than once happened during the short life of philological science. If then 
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the character, actions and attributes of any individual mythical being in 
the Vedas correspond strikingly to those of one in Greek legend, while the 
Indian name cannot be identified with the Greek one without doing 
violence to phonetic laws as we at present understand them, this fact ought 
not of itself to deter us from admitting the identity of the two personages. 

Mythology in fact avails itself of the help of philology as far as it will 
serve ; but when it fails to help does without it, and rests its justification 
on other considerations. And this is only reasonable ; if mythology claims 
to be a science it must base its conclusions on its own inductions, philology 
may contribute, and often does materially contribute, thereto, but after all 
it is here only a handmaid and must not arrogate to itself the authority of 
a mistress. 

The second volume is devoted to illustrations of the above principles 
based upon the Vedas. The old original equation of Dyaushpitar = Zeus 
pater = Ju-piter establishes the fact that all the Aryan mythologies spring 
from a common source. But it establishes no more than this; it merely 
shows that “the starting point of two or more streams of mythological 
fancy” is the same ; and the aim of Comparative Mythology is merely to 
trace out these original starting points and thus discover the underlying 
intention of the concept. 

The scope of. the enquiry being thus limited it is perhaps not surprising 
that the impression made upon the reader by the illustrations given in the 
second volume is at first sight somewhat disappointing. The coincidences 
are neither so numerous nor so clear as the introductory matter led us to 
expect. This is perhaps due to their not having been worked out fully. 
The auther’s intention has apparently been to show what general grounds 
there are for his thesis, leaving the full exposition of each legend or myth 
for further development. 

The four hundred and odd pages of the second volume are devoted to 
an analysis of the ancient Indian mythology and its relations to that of 
ancient Greece, and, in a lesser degree, Rome. Dyaus, the earliest con- 
ception of the supreme god of the sky is found also in Greek, Roman, and 
Teutonic mythology, but his consort Héré, who should be called in 
Sanskrit Svara, “the bright air between sky and earth” does not exist in 
the Veda. The numerous infidelities and immoralities of the Greek Zeus 
are explainable by regarding them as metaphorical expressions of the 
relations between the sky and the dawn, the night, the sun and the day. 
All this however is very vague and in many cases the legends are purely 
Greek and have nothing corresponding to them in Indian ideas. 

Indra again though in his attributes he corresponds to Thunar or Thor 
the old Norse god is not traceable by any phonetically similar name in any 
but Vedic mythology. 

In some cases a phonetic and historical similarity can be established 
between Indian and Greek gods, in others the attributes are similar, 
though the names are different. But on the whole the full and indis- 
putable identifications seem few and far between. The utmost that one 
feels inclined to concede is that the Aryan nations of Europe took away 
with them on their separation from the Indian branch of their race some 
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general notions of nature worship, and in a few cases the actual names of 
mythical personages representing the forces of nature. These notions they 
afterwards developed each in its own way. The grace and elegance and 
subtilty of imagination which was the special gift of the Greeks led them 
to people the air, earth, and water with numerous imaginary beings whose 
persons were as beautiful as their adventures were attractive. These the 
hard unimaginative Romans borrowed, identified with their own rustic 
gods of the sheepfold and the battlefield and vulgarized in the process. 
The dull prosaic Indian substituting size for grace, and exaggeration for 
imaginative power, developed his nature-gods into far different and less 
fascinating creations. 

But every reader will form his own conclusions for himself. An immense 
mass of material has been provided in these volumes; and whatever may 
be the verdict arrived at, everyone must admire the wealth of learning, 
clearness of exposition and force of argument exhibited in them. 

JoHN BEAMES. 
Luzac AND Co. ; LONDON. 

10. A Glossary of Indian Terms, by G. TEMPLE. This is not the Major 
Temple of anthropological repute, but a linguist as mighty as he. He has 
given us terms and words in common use in District Courts, in the N.W. 
Provinces and Oudh and also those applied to labourers. As regards the 
terms relating to Religion, Customs, Government and Society, they will 
mostly be found to be applicable in the Panjab and, to a great extent also, 
to other parts of India. The book is followed by an Appendix giving a 
computation of time and money, weights and measures in British India 
and concluding with the ticklish subject of ‘‘ Forms of Address ” without 
knowing which so many Europeans give offence and, sometimes, come to 
grief in official life. The Hindustani and Hindi Alphabets in the Roman 
characters as also the numerals are given, though we confess to a partiality 
for giara=11 instead of ‘‘igara.” There are explanations to many terms 
in the glossary and it is difficult to see how an official, merchant, scholar 
or traveller can get on with ease without the help of so practical, intelli- 
gent and intelligible a “‘ Glossary ” on almost every subject that may arise 
and affording, in many instances, the latest up-to-date information about 
India accessible to Europeans. The book is handy, well-printed and well 
got-up and no student of Indian subjects should be without it. We find, 
however, that “ Abjad” or the arrangement of the Arabic Alphabet 
according to its numerical value does not figure under “ A,” but, for one 
such term omitted, there are hundreds found in Mr. G. Temple’s Glossary 
only. 

11. With the Dutch in the East, by Cart. W. Coot (Dutch Engineers). 
We are given an account, in this book, of the military operations in 
Lombock in 1894, with descriptions of native architecture, methods of 
irrigation, agricultural pursuits, folklore, religious customs, and, most 
interesting, a history of the introduction, respectively, of Islam and 
Hinduism, into the island. The misrule of the Sassaks, the governing 
class in the Island of Lombock, compelled the Dutch East India authorities 
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to relieve the suffering people, who had repeatedly petitioned them to inter- 
fere on their behalf. This repeats our own Indian experiences. The 
author, after detailing the composition of the expedition, describes its 
defeat and decimation in the dense forests. Reinforcements having been 
sent from Sourabaya, several fortified places were assaulted and captured, 
and eventually the fate of the Lombock dynasty was sealed, the rich and 
fertile island becoming a dependency of the Dutch Indies. The work is 
well translated into English by E. J. Taylor. The illustrations, which are 
very good, and numerous, accompanied by a map, are by G. B. Hooyer, 
late a Lieut-Colonel in the Dutch Indian Army. The print is very clear, 
and altogether we strongly recommend the book to those of our readers 
whom our own articles have sought to interest in “The Dutch in the 
East.” 


MACMILLAN AND Co., LONDON. 

12. Zhe Sacred Tree or the Tree in Religion and Myth, by Mrs. J. H. 
Puitpot. This is a charming book on a difficult subject. The qualifica- 
tions of the gifted authoress appeal to a cultured public, but will find less 
welcome in the dulness of the learned. Translations render the task of 
writing on subjects, requiring a linguistic knowledge of original texts, so com- 
paratively easy now-a-days that a writer often loses sight of the fact that the 
most successful compilation must, at last, bow to the verdict of the trained 
scholar. We believe that, as regards Mrs. Philpot’s work, it would be that 
she has prepared and rendered attractive the way to a deeper study of the 
subject. Tree and serpent worship may not overshadow all other pagan 
cults ; it is certainly very general, and always interesting and suggestive. 
From the two trees in the Biblical Paradise to Buddha’s tree of know- 
ledge, the Tuba that shades the whole Muhammadan Paradise, the two 
connected Paradises of the Talmud, our Christmas tree, even the sacred 
cedar or chili of Gilgit of which a scarcely correct account is taken from 
Frazer instead of the full facts from Dr. Leitner’s text-book on Dardistan. 
In every book of the sort there is the usual oblation to a supposed master 
of the subject in referring to animism, totemism and other “ isms” dis- 
covered in Museums rather than in the countries of their supposed birth 
or present existence. At any rate, those who wish to see “the Sacred 
Tree” from St. Mark’s, Venice, to an Assyrian cylinder, through Latin, 
Greek, Egyptian and even Mexican forms, delighted occasionally with 
Apollo’s laurel, the sycamore, the fipa/ tree, the Scandinavian world-tree, 
cannot do better than turn to Mrs. Philpot’s admirable descriptions and 
the happy and profuse illustrations that adorn her book. 

13. Travels in West Africa ; Congo Francais, Corisco and Cameroons, 
by Mary H. Kincstey. This book comprises descriptions of the Gold 
Coast, Fernando Po and the Bubis, Libreville and Glass, the Bonny and 
Ogowé rivers, the Congo Francais, the Cameroons with its great peak, and 
concludes with the Islands in the Bay of Amboises. The talented 
authoress, in this voluminous book, describes in an exhaustive manner, her 
personal experiences and observations of native life in the immense forests 
which cover that part of the “Dark Continent”; the types, fetishes, 
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anguages, gods, and moral characteristics of the different races. Nor are 
missionaries and traders omitted from her instructive surveys. Indeed, she 
acknowledges having received much assistance and guidance from them, 
that rendered her travels more safe and pleasant. Her main object was 
getting a collection of the fishes of the rivers north of the Congo, and 
studying the whole subject of ‘ fetish” as the African form of thought, of 
other features of which she gives a mass of fresh information. * The book 
also has several appendices treating of trade and labour, disease, and a 
description of reptiles and fishes, by Dr. A. Giinther, F.R.s. Its illustra- 
tions are good, and the only fault we can find, is, that there is no map to 
illustrate the route taken by the gifted writer, and the many countries she 
so well describes. 


THE N.W. PROVINCES OF INDIA. 
METHUEN AND Co. 


14. Zhe North-Western Provinces of India—their History, Ethnology 
and Administration, by W. Crooke. This is one of those books which 
are a credit to the Civil Service of India and a justification of our rule of 
that continent. Not that Mr. Crooke’s work is an apology much less a 
glorification of that rule ; it is the mere fact that officials can express their 
opinions so plainly and so boldly in favour of the ancient systems of India 
that is a credit, as well as a lesson, to our Government and that indicates 
the possession ofa sympathy, which were it more general, would attach the 
natives of India to that country far more so, than the misleading compari- 
sons between the English and the native systems of administration, in 
which other officials indulge. If there is one thing more than another, Mr. 
Crooke’s book shows, it is that nothing can be more injurious to a country 
than an alien rule conducted by alien methods. He shows, in contra- 
diction to what we have been told at some recent public meetings, that 
there were periods, both under Hindu and Mussulman rule, when the 
peopie were more contented that they are now, whilst had we maintained 
some of the ancient methods of agriculture we should be less exposed to 
ever-recurring famines. Dr. Voelcker has shown that we have less to teach 
than to learn from the Indian peasant ; that he is right to prefer the water 
from the well,—the centre of a village life,—to our less effective canal water ; 
that even his method of ploughing is more suited to the country, than what 
we only too often seek to impose upon him in the way of reform. Mr. 
Crooke, after considering the land in its physical aspects, with a vividness 
and thoroughness all his own, goes into the past and present history of India, 
showing zxéer alia how the half-education of both governors and governed, 
is a source of constant mistakes. He then describes the ethnology and 
social condition of the people with a minuteness extending to the dém, or 
gipsies, of the North-West Provinces. Antiquities, including the birth- 
place of Buddha now identified by Dr. Fihrer, in the Nepal Terai and the 
religions of this Province then occupy the author’s attention, as also com- 
parisons with systems of land and of administration in other parts of the 
world. Whoever wants to know the real state of the North West and the 
tribes and castes therein, should turn to this magnum opus of Mr. W. 
Crooke, which has also a map and is well illustrated. 
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Messrs. Oscoop, McILvaAINE AND Co. ; LONDON. 

15. With the Jungle Folk, by E. D. Cuminc. The amiable author of 
“In the Shadow of the Pagoda” has now brought out an interesting Sketch 
of Burmese Village Life. In it figure the happy native Burmans in the 
Jungle ; the Englishman who marries a graceful Burmese maid, whose 
jealousy is well described at seeing her husband play lawn-tennis with girls 
of his race ; the way in which a Burmese, beaten by a European, turns 
Dakoit, although at heart a coward; his adventures under an equally 
cowardly, but more unscrupulous, Boh or leader ; how timid villagers are 
assaulted by equally timid robbers ; the ex-Dakoit dressed in a little brief 
authority as a policeman; the Burmese love-making; bargaining; the 
superstitions that blind a shrewd race—all are well described, but seem to 
show some falling off of the Burmese in these days. The book is well 
illustrated by a Burmese artist. 


THE HARSA-CARITA OF BANA. 
RoyaL AsIATIC SOCIETY, ORIENTAL TRANSLATION FuND, NEw SERIES. 


16. The Harsa-Carita of Bana, translated by E. B. CowEtt, M.a., 
Professor of Sanskrit and Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
and F. W. Tuomas, m.a., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Orientalists are indebted to the spirited supporter of the Oriental Trans- 
lation Fund, New Series, for the translation of another Sanskrit Romance 
by Bana. This time the work chosen is the well-known historical novel 
first introduced, as we are told in the Preface, to European Orientalists by 
the veteran Sanskrit scholar, Dr. Fitzedward Hall. The learned translators 
inform us that this remance deals with a period “which happens to be 
almost as familiar to the student of Indian history, as the reign of any of 
the Muhammadan monarchs of Northern India. 

“Cri-harsa, who gives his name to the story, was the ruler at whose court 
the Chinese Buddhist traveller Hiuen Thsang for a time resided, who has 
left us such a precious description of India, as he actually saw it in the 
early part of the seventh century (A.D. 630-644) ; and fortunately for us, 
Cri-harsa was a king who well deserved to have this strong light thrown 
upon his reign. He was the Akbar of the ‘Hindu period’ of Indian 
history, and under his wise toleration the adherents of the contending 
religions, Brahmanism and Buddhism, seemed to forget their rivalries in 
a common feeling of loyalty, just as Rajputs and Muhammadans served 
Akbar with equal devotion.” The truth is, we imagine, that sovereigns 
of this character have been more common in India, than is usually sup- 
posed. Some of the sovereigns of Gujarat seem to have wavered between 
Caivism and Jainism, and to have promoted with laudable impartiality 
the adherents of both religions. Of this there is ample evidence in the 
Ras Mala, the fascinating work of the late Mr. Forbes. Hofrath Biihler, 
in his “ Life of the Jaina monk Hemachandra,” tells an amusing story 
which illustrates the spirit in which Indian sovereigns approach the 
subject of religion, and the skill with which their advisers deal with their 
perplexities. Once on a time Siddharaja, the well-known king of Gujarat, 
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who wished to find the right way to salvation, instituted enquiries on the 
subject in all countries, applying to the leaders of all sects. The result 
was not consoling to him. Every teacher praised his own system, and 
denounced those of his rivals. The king in his perplexity applied to 
Hemachandra. He gave his opinion in the form of an apologue from 
the Puranas. Long ago there lived a merchant, with whom his wife had 
good reason to be dissatisfied. She exerted herself to the utmost to 
regain his affection, and sought everywhere for charms in order to attain 
this end. At last a man of Gauda promised “to fasten her husband to 
her with a firm cord,” and gave her a drug which she was to mix with his 
food. She took his advice, and her husband was turned into a bull. 
Then she was generally blamed, and fell into a state of profound despon- 
dency. Once she led her husband, attached, we suppose, by the promised 
“firm cord” into a neighbouring meadow, and reposed, while he grazed, 
in the shade of a tree. There she overheard a conversation between Civa 
and his wife Parvati, who were hovering overhead in a vimana. Parvati 
asked her husband the cause of the woman’s grief. He told her, and 
added that in the shadow of the tree there grew a plant, which would 
restore to the merchant his human shape.* As the nature of the plant 
was not accurately defined, the woman collected all the plants in the 
locality designated, and threw them in front of the bull. He ate them 
and recovered his human form. ‘In the same way,” said Hemachandra, 
“as this plant produced its effect, though its name and nature were never 
known, will a faithful devotion to all sects le-d to salvation, though it 
may never be known which sect is really most deserving of respect.” 

We make no apology for borrowing this anecdote from Hofrath Biihler’s 
work, as we believe that it throws considerable light on Indian principles 
of government, as practised by the most successful rulers. 

We now return to the history of Sriharsa. The style of Bana, both in 
the Kadambarit and the work now before us, is most troublesome to the 
translator. Even Professor Cowell and his accomplished pupils groan 
under their burden. ‘“ Bana’s style resembles the est#/o culto of Spanish 
literature ; it abounds with double meanings in the words and veiled 
allusions in the sentences, so that the reader is apt to be bewildered by 
the dazzling coruscations which keep flashing across his path.” But it 
has been shown by Hofrath Biihler that many of these puns refer to the 
events of Bana’s time. The translators have themselves unriddled many, 
and it is quite possible that some problems may be left to exercise the 
sagacity of future students. We take one specimen of the allusions in 
question. We read on page 168 that “the rising clear-flecked moon 
(gaganka) shone like the pointed bump of Civa’s tame bull, when blotted 
by mud scattered by his broad horns.” Here the translators tell us, 
“the commentator himself explains the allusion, as he tells us in his note 
on the opening verses of Chapter VI., that Casinka was the name of the 


* Conversations and plants of this character are, of course, common enough in the 
folklore of Asia and Europe. 

+ This novel has been translated by Miss Ridding, and forms part of the same series. 
The translation was reviewed in our April number. 
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dishonoured Gauda king against whom Harsa was marching. Hiuen 
Thsang states that Rajyavardhana was treacherously killed by Casanka, 
the ruler of Karnasuvarna in Eastern India.” ‘The ruins of Karnasuvarna 
have, we believe, been recently discovered by the well-known Bengal anti- 
quary, Dr. Waddell. 

The difficulties of Bana’s style are so great as to discourage all but 
students. But we imagine that many students who, without being pro- 
fessed Sankritists, take interest in Indian history, and Indian customs, 
will read this translation with pleasure and profit. The fifth chapter is, 
perhaps, the most interesting. The story of the suicide of the queen, who 
entered the fire, on hearing that the king could not recover, is most 
pathetic. It sheds a clear light upon the feelings which led so many 
Indian women of high birth to embrace gladly such a horrible death. 
The same remark would apply to the story of the young physician 
(pp. 144, 145). After the king’s death we read that many of his followers 
imitated the devotion of the servants of Otho. Others adopted a life of 
religion. There can be no doubt that the translators are right in sup- 
posing the book to be of real historical value. ‘l’o Sanskrit students this 
translation will be most serviceable. ‘The notes contain “ Sanskrit lore of 
every kind,” if we may apply to the work of the translators what they 
themselves say of the work of Bana. 

It remains only to call attention to the fact that they express themselves 
indebted to the help of the valuable MS. which Hofrath Biihler presented 
to the India Office Library, and also mention that the same accomplished 
Sanskritist ‘lent them a collection of the various readings of another MS., 
and a native scholar’s notes on the first book.” 


TRUSTEES OF THE INDIAN MUSEUM; CALCUTTA. 

17. Catalogue of the Coins of the Indian Museum, Parts III. and IV., by 
CHARLES J. RopGEers, Honorary Numismatist to the Government of India. 
Some time ago we noticed the appearance of the first and second instal - 
ments of this valuable work. Mr. Rodgers has at last brought his laborious 
task to a successful termination. ‘The two parts now issued deal with the 
more miscellaneous section of the collection, and thus cover a much wider 
field than the first half of the work. For this reason, they will probably 
be of interest to a wider circle of students. They include the ancient and 
medizval coins of India, miscellaneous coins from North and from South 
India, coins of the Graco-Bactrian, Indo-Scythian, Greek, Seleukid, 
Parthian, Roman and Sassanian empires. There are also some miscel- 
laneous Muhammadan coins, and others belonging to the kingdom of 
Ghaznih and to the Durdni line of Kandahar and Kabul. Finally we 
have the modern Asiatic coins, with a certain number issued by various 
countries in Europe and America. The plates are an important and 
welcome addition. Two are devoted to the mint-marks or monograms on 
the coins, and there are six photo-etched plates giving a reproduction of 
the most salient types. We fear that Mr. Rodgers has been very inade- 
quately rewarded for the long time and close application he has devoted 
to this work. We trust that the Indian Government will be able, before it 
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becomes too late, to devise some means of retaining the services of such 
an enthusiastic, and in his own line such an exceptional, savant. 


FisHER Unwin : Lonpon. 

18. South Africa as it is, by F. REGINALD StatTHAM. This work opens 
with the story of the annexation of the Transvaal by the Cape Government 
in April 1877, and describes the mission to England of Mr. Kriiger, as the 
bearer of a memorial from the Boers to the Beaconsfield Government for 
the reversal of the decision of annexation. The mission failed in its object, 
but the Boers had resolved, if negociations failed, that they would take up 
arms for their independence. The discovery of the diamond fields not 
only brought a new force into the country, but saved South Africa from 
bankruptcy, and infused new life and vigour into a non-progressive popula- 
tion ; it also gave an impulse to commerce and travelling, and improved 
means of communication. ‘The disagreements and changes in the cabinets 
of the Cape Ministry were followed by the Zulu war, with its disgraceful 
disaster, and the disturbances in Griqualand and Basutoland. An attempt 
was made to disarm the Basutos, who were perfectly loyal subjects, but the 
object failed and cost the colony four millions of money. Then war broke 
out with the Boers and resulted in a series of disasters to the British forces. 
Owing to the effective mediation of Mr. Brand, terms of settlement were 
arranged, and embodied in a convention assuring the rights of the Boers 
to complete autonomy and the right of the Crown to supervise foreign 
relations. 

The author shows us that the collapse of the policy of Imperialism and 
the failure of the scheme of Confederation to South Africa, as applied 
through the medium of Lord Carnarvon, resulted in the creation and 
consolidation of the Dutch party. 

Treating of the story of the Kimberley diamond mines, he says, that 
their amalgamation placed in the hands of a small group of persons a 
wealth far out of proportion to the average individual wealth of the country, 
thus giving those persons a most dangerous power of political ascendency. 

The book finishes with an account of the unhappy Matabele war, and 
the “ Jameson raid” incident, and we can thoroughly recommend it to 
our readers as an illustration of the facts which have led up to the present 
situation in South Africa. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


We acknowledge with thanks the republication of “‘ The Pamirs and the 
Oxus”’ from the Journals of the Royal Geographical Society by the Right 
Hon. George N. Curzon, M.P., the versatile traveller and politician who 
may be truly described as “ not one but all mankind’s epitome ” and whose 
present volume abounds in the most valuable facts, and bold conjectures. 

We have also received the following books, which we are compelled to 
reserve for future notice :—Commerce and Industries of Japan, by Robert 
P. Porter, printed under the direction of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, PHILADELPHIA, 
1896. This circular, starting with a clear map of Japan, shows the location 
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of the principal industries and pursuits, and treats with the animal and 
vegetable products generally, giving much useful information and statistics 
which show that Great Britain possesses the lion’s share in Japanese trade. 
Another circular issued from the above-named association and entitled 
Foreign Trade of Argentine, Uruguay and Brazil is an exhaustive analysis 
of the trade of these three countries, where, owing to the millions of British 
money invested, the banking and foreign shipping is also in the hands of 
Great Britain.%The reason given for the limited sale of United States 
goods is the lack of practical efforts to develop the trade. 

The Multum in Parvo Atlas of the World (fourth edition), by W. and A. 
K. Jounston, ;Edinburgh and London, 1397. This is a very portable 
book and contains 96 coioured maps on good paper, printed in good type, 
giving the area, population, religion, government, army and navy, finances, 
etc., of every country besides the configuration, orography, hydrography 
and climate of the different continents. It possesses an index, and all at 
an extremely low price. 

The Trial of Shama Charan Pal (LAWRENCE AND BULLEN, LIMITED, 
Lonpon, 1897). This is an illustration of village life in Bengal, with an 
introduction by Miss Orme, LL.B., and is the report of the trial of a village 
headman accused of murdering his neighbour and intimate friend. The 
book gives an insight into native life in Bengal, and the administration of 
law under the eyes of the central British authorities. 

In the Bight of Benin, by A. J. Lawson (LAWRENCE AND BULLEN, 
LimITED, Lonpon, 1897). A book containing several stories of adventures 
in the Bight of Benin which illustrate the customs and dealings of the 
natives and Europeans living there. 

A Ride through Western Asia, by CLive BiGHAM (MACMILLAN AND Co., 
LonpDon, 1897). The adventurous author relates in a pleasant style the story 
of his long ride through Turkey in Asia, Persia from West to East, and 
North to South, Turkestan, and on to Kashgar ; thence back to Europe 
through Western Siberia. Although all these countries have been before 
described, and have become comparatively well known, yet, there is a lot 
of fresh information to be gleaned from this book; it is full of good 
illustrations and maps. 

Digestion and Diet, by Str WiLL1aAM ROBERTS, M.D., F.R.S. (SMITH, 
ELDER AND Co., Lonpon, 1897). This is a reprint of two publications by 
the author on “ The Digestive Ferments and Artificially Digested Food ” 
and Lectures on “Dietetics and Dyspepsia,” added to other contributions 
of a kindred character. It is divided into four sections under the respec- 
tive headings of “ Digestion and the Digestive Ferments” ; “ Dietetics ” ; 
“Preparation of Food for Invalids” ; and “ Dyspepsia,” terminating with 
an Appendix treating of the general features and the medical aspects of the 
opium habit in India. 

Historical Geography of the British Colonies, Vol. 1V., part I., being a 
“ History of South and East Africa,” and Vol. IV., part II. the “ Geography 
of South and East Africa, by C. P. Lucas, B.A., OXFORD CLARENDON 
PREss, 1897. 

A History of Ancient Geography, by H. F. Tozer, M.A., F.R.G.S. CAM- 
BRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss, 1897 
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Twenty-six Years of Misstonary Work in China, by Grace Storr. 
(HODDER AND STOUGHTON, LONDON, 1897.) 

This is an interesting account of a long residence spent by Mr. and Mrs. 
Stott in missionary work in China, and shows us the ups and downs, griefs 
and joys, and dangers attending the life of missionaries. 

Transactions and Proceedings of the Japan Society (LONDON). Vol. III. 
Part IV. containing “The Evolution of a Netsuke,” by M. B. Hutsu, and 
“On Inré,” by MicHaEL ToMKINSON. 

The Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution, with its admirable 
store of useful information. 

Dr. Nansen, the Man and his Work, by F. Dotman (Society For 
PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE). Short, but interesting, and accom- 
panied by a map. 

A Map of Greece, Crete, etc., by W. AND A. K. JOHNSTON. 

We have also received the following Jubilee publications: Zzfe of Her 
Majesty the Queen, with Sketches of the Royal Family, and copiously 
illustrated (SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, LONDON). 
A very well written and thoroughly interesting Diamond Jubilee memoir. 

By the same publishers: Zhe Queen, her Empire, and the English-speak- 
ing World, by Mrs. J. SitwE... It contains a portrait of Her Majesty and 
four pages of biographical summary. The rest is made up of splendid 
photographic views. 

Sixty Years of the Queen’s Reign, by SiR RICHARD TEMPLE (GEORGE 
ROUTLEDGE AND Sons). The chapter on the progress of India is, as 
would be expected, very interesting; the period is described as “ An 
epoch of Empire making.” 

We reserve for review in our next issue: “4 Survey of Greek Civiliza- 
tion,” by G. P. Manarry, p.pD. (Macmillan and Co.) ;—“ 4 History of 
Ancient Greek Literature,” by GILBERT MuRRAY HiLi(W. Heinemann) ;— 
“ History in Fact and Fiction,” by the Hon. A. L. G. Canninc (Smith, 
Elder and Co.) ;—Maciean’s “ Guide to Bombay” (Bombay Gazette 
Steam Press) ;—‘“‘ Zext-Book of Official Procedure,” by C. P. Hocan 
(Catholic Orphan Press, Calcutta) ;—“ Zhe Evolution of the Aryan,” by 
THERING DrucKER (Sonnenschein) ;—“ Marks and Monograms on 
Pottery and Porcelain,” by W. CHAFFERS (Reeves and Turner) ;—‘‘ Zhe 
Mohammadan Controversy,” by SiR WituiAM Muir (T. and T. Clark, 
Edinburgh) ;—“ Zhe Assumption of Moses,” by R. H. CHARLES, M.A. 
(London: Adam and Charles Black) ;—Zhe Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I. ; 
Part 1, “ History of Gujarat, Part 2, History of Konkan Dakhan and 
Southern Maratha Country (Bombay Government Press, 1896) ;— Zhe 
Remains near Kasia in the Gorakhpur District, the reputed site of Kusan- 
agara or Kucinara, the scene of Buddha’s Death, by Vincent A. 
SMITH, 1.C.s. (North-Western Provinces and Oudh Government Press, 
Allahabad) ;—A Princess of Islam, by 1. W. SHERER, cs. (Swan 

Sonnenschein and Co., London) ;—Ax Introductory Course in Japanese, by 
C. MacCauLey, A.M. (Sampson Low and Co., London) ;—Zhe Nation's 
Awakening, Essays towards a British Policy, by SPENSER WILKINSON 
(Archibald Constable and Co,, London) ;—£gyptian (Arabic) Self-Taught, 
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by C. A. Tum, F.R.c.s. (E. Marlborough and Co., London) ;—Mazua/ 
of Hebrew Syntax, by Rev. J. D. Wiynkoop (Luzac and Co., London) ;— 
The Dream of Pilate’s Wife, by Mrs. H. Day (The Roxburghe Press, 
London) ;—.S¢. John in the Desert, by the Rev. G. U. Pops, M.A., D.D. 
(Henry Frowde, London). 


We beg to acknowledge also the receipt of : Mttthetlungen der Anthro 
pologischen Gesellschaft in Wien ;—Biblia, the American monthly of Oriental 
Research (Meriden, Conn., U.S.A.) ;—Za Revue des Revues (Paris) ;— The 
Contemporary Review (London : Isbister and Co.) ;—Ze Polybiblion (Paris : 
Rue St. Simon) ;—Ze Bulletin des Sommaires (Paris) ;—The American 
weekly, called Public Opinion (Astor Place, New York) ;—Ludlic Opinion, 
(London) ;—/ournal of the Society of Arts, (London) ;—Le Mémorial 
Diplomatique, (Paris) ;—The Canadian Gazette, (London) ;—The Jndian 
Magazine and Review, (London: A. Constable and Co.) ;— Comptes-rendus 
de la Société de Géographie (Paris) ;—Ze Tour du Monde, (London and 
Paris: Hachette) ;—Boletim da Sociedade de Geographia de Lisboa (Lisbon : 
The National Press) ;—From Geo. Newnes, London : the three last numbers 
of Zhe Strand Magazine ;—the three last numbers of Zhe Strand Musical 
Magazine, and The Navy and Army and Country Life both illustrated. 
The last Quarter’s “ Sanscrit JouURNAL” of the Oriental University In- 
stitute, Woking. 




















SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Inp1A.—The 6oth anniversary of the Queen’s reign was celebrated in a 
befitting manner, and the 21st and 22nd of June were kept as public 
holidays throughout India. By Her Majesty’s desire all communities and 
public bodies presented their addresses through the Viceroy instead of 
directly to her, and the same principle was applied to Delegations origin- 
ally intending to proceed to this country. 

The following chiefs and representatives of the Indian native army and 
Imperial Service troops, were present in London on the occasion of the 
Queen’s commemoration: H.H. the Rajah of Kapurthala; their High- 
nesses the Thakur Sahibs of Morvi and of Gondal; the Thakur Hari 
Singh ; the Kunwar Thokal Singh ; the Rajah Rajit Singh of Khetri ; the 
Maharaj Dhiraj Sir Pertab Singh; Umaid Singh, Raj Kumar of Shah- 
pura; Sir Jamsetji Jejeebhoy, Bart. ; Captain Mir Hashim Ali Khan of 
Hyderabad ; the Resaldar Majors Didar Singh of Sind ; Sungyat Singh of 
Kashmir ; Mihrab Haidar Shah, 3rd Lancers Hyderabad contingent ; and 
Ali Muhammad Khan 2nd Bengal Lancers. The Resaldars, Abdul Majid 
Khan of Bahawalpur; Kishan Singh of Nabha; Hara Singh of Karpur- 
thala; Dan Singh of Bhavnagar; Beha-ud-din Khan (Afghan) rst Central 
India Horse; and Bijeij Singh. The Commandants Abdul Ganny of 
Gwalior ; Govind Rao Matkar of Indore; Mirza Kerim Beg of Bhopal ; 
Nand Singh of Patiala; Rao Bahadur Thakur Dip Singh of Bikanir ; 
Chatru Singh; Daud Khan of Ulwar; and Nasir Khan of Rampur. 
Jemadar Abdul Kerim Khan, A.D.C. to the Viceroy ; and Superintendent 
Rai Bahadur Dhanpat Rai of Jeypore. 

The plague is rapidly decreasing in Bombay, Poona, Karachi, and 
Gwalior, but it is still severe in Kolaba and Cutch. 

The area affected by the famine is gradually decreasing, but the number 
of persons on Famine Relief works is still great, viz., 4,245,000 which 
includes native States. In the Madras Presidency it is feared a scarcity 
of water will add to the existing distress, which is expected to last till 
November. It is estimated that 85 lakhs will have to be spent for the 
famine during the current year. 

The monsoon has set in and there is every appearance of a good season. 

The total area irrigated by canals, will, this year, exceed 3,000,000 acres, 
and the receipts will exceed a crore of rupees whilst the value of the crops 
on canal irrigated lands will be more than twelve times that sum. 

During the twelve months ending 31 March 1897, the total imports into 
British India from abroad were nearly 72 crores, and the exports amounted 
to nearly 100 crores. 

A loan of Rs. 30,000 has been granted to the znd Bombay Lancers to 
meet the expenses attendant on its reorganisation. 

The trade returns on the Dir-Swat and Chitral roads for the year ending 
1st March last, have reached the large total of nearly 64} lakhs. 

The Mari-Attock railway will be completed shortly. This is an im- 
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portant link on the strategic line of the Indus valley, it gives lateral com- 
munication between Peshawar and Miltan vid Attock, places Rawalpindi 
more in touch with the Derajat, and when the Indus is bridged at Kotri, 
direct communication between Karachi and Peshawar will be established. 

The impression is gaining ground among the military people in India 
that the measures proposed by Lord George Hamilton for checking con- 
tagious disease among the British troops are inadequate. It is urged that 
full discretionary powers should be given to the Indian Government, but 
this is limited by an array of public opinion to the recommendations of the 
Army Medical Commission. 

A congress of Telugu poets and pandits met in April at Bellary under 
the auspices of the Bellary Sarasa Vinodhimi Sabha, and was largely 
attended. 

Malik Ahmad Khan, an Assistant Commissioner of the Panjab, has been 
sentenced to three years’ imprisonment for taking bribes, and several other 
native officials have also been punished for breach of trust. 

A detachment of a British force whilst halting in the Tochi valley was 
attacked by Waziris. Col. Bunny of the rst Sikhs, Capt. Browne, R.A., 
and Lieut. Cruickshank, R.A., were killed, and Lieut. Seton Browne, 
Surg.-Capt. Cassidy and Lieut. Higginson wounded. A punitive expedi- 
tion, consisting of 6,000 men under the command of Major-General Corrie 
Bird has started for Tochi via Bannu. 

A severe shock of earthquake was experienced in India on the r2th 
June. Great damage was done at Calcutta, Dacca, Jamalpur, and the 
Mofussil generally. The tea gardens in Assam and elsewhere have suffered, 
factories and machinery having been destroyed. Railways, roads and 
bridges have been greatly damaged and telegraphic communication inter- 
rupted. The loss of many lives, including Europeans, is reported. Much 
misery has resulted to the homeless on account of being exposed to the 
monsoon rains which had set in. Public opinion declared in favour of 
devoting the funds reserved for the Jubilee celebration to the relief of the 
sufferers by this appalling calamity. 

On the 23 ult. at Bombay Mr. J. A. Rand of the Civil Service and Lieut. 
Ayerst were deliberately shot by some persons unknown, the latter dying 
immediately, and the former being in a dangerous state. Mr. Rand was 
a member of the Plague Commission, and, in connection with the discharge 
of his duties as such, he had been subjected to violent attacks by the 
vernacular Press. A reward of 20,000 rupees has been offered for the 
arrest of the murderers. 

The Vicercy will visit BuRMA next cold weather, arriving at Rangoon 
about the middle of November and thence proceed to Mandalay. It is 
proposed to spend about roo lakhs of rupees on railways during this 
financial year. 

NativE SratTes.—The Maharajah of Kashmir commemorated the 
Diamond Jubilee of Her Majesty by founding two female hospitals, one at 
Srinagar, and the other at Jammu, which will be worked by lady doctors. 
On the Jubilee day a grand Durbar was held at Srinagar attended by 
representatives from Jammu, Kashmir, Gilgit, Skardo, and Ladakh. 
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The young Maharajah of Tipperah has been formally installed on the 
gadi of his father. 

The fifth of the chiefs of Central India who have been invested with 
ruling powers during the last two years is H.H. Mulhar Rao Powar, the 
Rajah of Dewas. 

A marriage has taken place between the Princess Keshaba of Cutch and 
the Maharao of Kotah, the festivities lasted a week, and nearly 150,000 
Bhyads of the Rao “brethren of the tribe” assembled at Bhuj for the 
occasion. 

The deposition of the Maharaj Rana, Zalim Singh, of the Jhalawar State, 
who was removed last year, has heen confirmed; half of Jhalawar now 
reverts to the parent State, Kotah, from which it was originally severed 
in 1838, whilst the other half, including Shahabad, will be created into a 
small new State, the chief of which has still to be nominated. 

AFGHANISTAN.—According to the last reports the Government of India 
and the Amir are in agreement as to the tribal divisions of the Mohmands, 
thus making a demarcation at present unnecessary. The Amir has with- 
drawn the officials and troops, who have been in occupation of the Mittai 
valley in Bajaur for a year, thus showing that he means to respect his 
treaty engagements. 

At Lutdeh in Kafiristan, the Kafirs rose against the Afghan garrison, 
and drove them into a tower, which they set on fire, several Afghans 
perishing—some Mullas were also killed ; the outbreak is attributed to a 
demand of the Afghans for further hostages as surety for the good behaviour 
of the tribesmen. 

The Amir has requested that the ex-Chief of Kunar may be allowed to 
leave India for Kabul, where he is promised good treatment. 

Nasrullah Khan has never been permitted to take up the duties of the 
Governorship of Candahar province, to which post he was said to have 
been nominated on his return from England ; he is living quietly in Kabul. 

The Khan of Lalpura has been restored to favour. He is the principal 
Mohmand chief, and rules the Mohmands whether in English, or in Afghan, 
territory. 

The Bolan railway in BELUCHISTAN between Quetta and Sibi is now 
open for general traffic. 

CENTRAL AND Russian Asia.—The Russians are said to have a small 
force encamped north of the Alai range ready to move into the Pamir 
region when the passes are open. The object is said to be to complete 
the plague cordon in the upper Oxus valley. Col. Grombtchevsky is still 
engaged in the delimitation of the Russo-Chinese frontier in the Amu 
territory. An exclusively scientific expedition is to be sent by the Russian 
Geographical Society and Academy of Sciences to study the geography 
and natural history of the Khanates of Roshan, Shignan, and Darwaz. 

In May last was inaugurated the construction of the Merv-Kushk 
railway, to run to the Afghan frontier opposite Merv ; it is expected to be 
completed in the autumn. 

CeyLon has joined the International Telegraphic Convention, and 
henceforth will be quite independent of India in the administration of 
its Telegraph Department. 
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We notice that latterly, in spite of the spread of education and the increase 
of property amongst the natives of the southern part of the island, lawless- 
ness is worse to-day than it was 20 years ago. 

The STRAITS SETTLEMENTS have remitted nearly $40,000 to the Indian 
Famine Relief Fund. Twenty-five of the Malay State Guides and twenty- 
five Malay police from Singapore attended the Jubilee in London. 

The King of Siam travelled to Europe in his yacht accompanied by 
his son, and has visited most of the capitals. His Crown-prince was 
present at the Jubilee celebrations in London, where the father is also 
shortly expected. 

11,000 insurgents in the PHILIPPINES have made their submission to 
the authorities at various points, and Naic has been captured, with great 
loss to the rebels. 

Cuina.—The Chinese Government has negotiated with German financiers 
for a loan of 50,000,000 taels, 

A preliminary contract for a loan of £16,000,000 has also been signed 
at Peking on behalf of a British syndicate, whilst Sheng Ta-jen has 
obtained a loan of 4,000,000 taels at 4 % from a Belgian syndicate on 
the security of railways already built, plus the sole right to build a railway 
between Peking and Han-Kau. It is stipulated that the entire staff and 
materials for the line shall be imported from Belgium, and the railway 
is to be completed in 1903. The British, German and American ministers 
at Peking have strongly protested against this monopoly. 

The special Russian Embassy under Prince Oukhtomsky was received 
by the Emperor of China with great cordiality. Prince Oukhtomsky will 
remain in China for a time as Special Commissioner in connection with 
the final arrangements pending between the two Governments with regard 
to the new Russo-Chinese Railway, which will not be begun before 
August 16 next. 

The Government have decided to establish and fortify a naval station 
at Kiaschau, immediately to the north of the Shang-tung Promontory. 

According to the customs’ statistics the value of the foreign trade last 
year was the largest on record, amounting to Hk. 'I'ls. 333,600,000 against 
315,000,000 in 1895, notwithstanding the war with Japan and the loss of 
Formosa ; the outlook is good and very noticeable improvement is seen 
in the brick and tablet tea trade for the Russian market. 

The ratifications of the revised Burma-Chinese Convention were ex- 
changed at Peking on the sth June, when the Tsung-li-Yamén gave a 
banquet in celebration of the event. The long protracted negotiations 
by the British Government for the opening of the West River, the great 
waterway of the two Kwang provinces, have been brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion. Under the new agreement, the West River is to be thrown 
open to foreign trade up to Wuchau-Fu, which, together with Samshui 
and Hong-Kun, is to be added to the list of “ open” ports. 

His Excellency, Chang Yeng Huan, chief of the Foreign Office at 
Peking, represented the Emperor as special envoy at the Queen’s Jubilee 
celebrations in London. 

Russia has given the Government of JAPAN satisfactory assurances 
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regarding the engagement of Russian soldiers for service in Korea. The 
Hawaian Government has refused to accede to the claim made by Japan 


in connexion with the refusal of the former to permit the landing of. 


Japanese immigrants ; it is reported that the Japanese Diplomatic Agent 
at Honolulu will retire, thereby severing diplomatic relations between the 
two countries. 

Persia.—The Amin-ed-dowleh has been appointed President of the 
Council, and Minister of the Interior with extensive powers. The Shah 
was present at the races held at Teheran in April, and was loudly cheered. 
Prince Abbas Mirza, Milk Ara, the minister of Justice, had an apoplectic 
fit on the course, to which he succumbed. A Persian legation has becn 
formed at Stockholm, Mirza Riza Khan, Arfa’-ed-dowleh, the minister at 
the Russian court having been appointed there in aidition to his present 
post. H.M. the Shah sent a special mission in May to England to 
announce his accession. It was composed of Mirza Abul Qassim Khan, 
Naser-el-Milk, envoy, Baha-ed-dowleh, councillor, Mirza Hassan Khan, 
secretary, and Ardeshir Khan, attaché. 

Persia was also represented at the Jubilee fétes in England by a special 
envoy, Prince Amir Khan, Sirdar-i-Muazzam. The Russian Government 
intend to appoint a commercial agency in Teheran to assist Russian 
business with Persia. 

TuRKEY IN Asta.—With regard to the Armenian massacres at Tckat, 
though the Porte had informed the Embassies of the dismissal of the 
chief officials of that place, Sir Philip Currie had to call attention to the 
inaction of the tribunal at Tokat, and even to the acquittal of the officials 
implicated. 

There are prospects of the French scheme for the reorganization 
of Turkish finance, meeting with the approval of Russia. The object in 
view is to provide for the requirements of the Ottoman Budget, and to 
supply the Porte with the funds necessary for the execution of the proposed 
reforms. The Sultan has invited the council of the Anglo-Armenian 
Association to send a deputation to Constantinople for the purpose of 
conferring in connection with the proposed reformed administration in 
Anatolia. Munir Pasha, grand master of ceremonies, represented the 
Sultan at the Diamond Jubilee, attended by Brig. Genl. Nassir Pasha and 
Capt. Enver Pasha. 

Ecypt.—The Ministerial Council has approved the report of Mr. 
Dawkins, lately sent to Dongola, in order to advise about the administra- 
tion of that province. Taxation has been settled, all minor taxes existing 
before 1885 have been abolished, retaining light land taxes and the date 
tree tax. The Sirdar has returned to Cairo from a visit of inspection to 
the recovered Egyptian territory and considers everything ready for an 
advance upon Abu Hamed, which is probable in August, when the Nile 
rises sufficiently to allow steamers to pass through the 4th cataract. The 
Khalifa has withdrawn troops from the provinces and has collected 
a large force at Omdurman. A skirmish occurred north of Dongola 
between the Egyptian cavalry and the mounted Dervishes, when 15 
Dervishes and eight Egyptian soldiers were killed, and Capt. Peyton of 
the 15th Hussars was wounded. 
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Sir J. Scott presented a Bill to the Council of Ministers for the reform 
of the organization of the Mehkemehs which the Khedive and Council 
finally passed, after consultation with all the heads of the Muhammadan 
religion. The judicial system is thus brought into harmony with modern 
ideas, and all Muhammadan religious feelings are respected and the new 
law will have the adhesion of all classes. The Legislative Council has 
unanimously voted in favour of the establishment of one land registry 
office, under the direction of the Minister of Justice in place of the two 
existing systems under the Mixed Courts and the Mehkemeh. A third 
Coptic member has been nominated to the native Legislative Council. 

The Khedive, in consequence of a report that troubles were impending 
in the island of Thasos, one of his appanages, decided to send privately 
a detachment of troops to the island. The transport “ George ” carrying 
them was captured off Tenedos by a Greek man-of-war, and considered 
as a lawful prize. The Turkish victories in Greece have produced some 
excitement in native circles, and an anti-European feeling exists which is 
also shared by the Palace party. 

A census taken on the 1st June shows the total population to be 
9,700,000. Mr. Perry, c.E., succeeds Grand Pasha as Director General 
of the Tanzim and of the Town Works Department. 

Egypt was represented at the Queen’s Jubilee by the Khedive’s brother, 
Prince Muhammad Ali Pasha. 

ApyssiniA.—The reported massacre of the Bottego exploring expedition 
has been confirmed. 

The British mission to Abyssinia was accorded a friendly reception by 
the Emperor, and, after transacting its business, started on its return to 
the coast on May 15th. 

It is stated that a Russian permanent diplomatic mission has been 
accredited to the Negus which will leave in the autumn. 

The Paris mint has coined 5 franc pieces for the Negus. 

East Arrica.—The Sultan of ZANz1BAR has published a decree abolishing 
the legal status of slavery; it comprises a scheme of compensation for 
slaves legally held; the Arabs seem pleased with the compensation and 
there are no signs of trouble. 

Soutn Arrica.—The relations between England and the Transvaal 
Government, which were far from satisfactory, have now improved. More 
moderate counsels prevail in the Transvaal and the Free State, and the 
firm but conciliatory attitude adopted by the Imperial Government, together 
with the requisite show of force, but without the slightest aggressive action, 
is approved by all moderate men. The British squadron amounting to 
eight vessels under the command of Admiral Rawson, which had assembled 
in April at Delagoa Bay dispersed on May 17th. Sir Alfred Milner, who 
met with a cordial reception on his arrival at the Cape in May, has taken 
up his duties as High Commissioner and Governor of Cape Colony. The 
political outlook ismore reassuring after the reverse suffered by the extremists, 
and the Cape ministry is daily strengthening its position. Both Houses of 
Parliament have adopted an address of congratulation to the Queen on the 
occasion of the 6oth anniversary of her accession, and 425,000 was voted 
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as a Jubilee memorial, to be expended on hospitals and other kindred 
institutions. Rinderpest has broken out in two districts of the Cape 
Colony. Sunday the 13th June was kept as a solemn fast day through- 
out South Africa, owing to the continued spread of rinderpest, which 
threatens to overwhelm the agricultural and pastoral industries. The 
Hon. Sir J. Gordon Sprigg, K.c.M.c., the Premier of Cape Colony and 
the Hon. Harry Escombe, Premier of Natal, together with detachments of 
the Cape Mounted Rifles and other Colonial troops attended the Jubilee 
commemoration in London. 

TRANSVAAL.—The grave depression of trade is caused by the needless 
burdens laid on the mining industry, and investors’ want of confidence in 
the Government. The closing of the mines has augmented the number of 
unemployed. The claim made by the Transvaal Government for damages 
on account of Dr. Jameson’s raid amounts to £1,677,938 3s. 3d. In this 
claim are not included the lawful claims which might be made by private 
persons by reason of the action of Dr. Jameson and his troops. Work on 
the Pretoria forts continues, and a battery of heavy guns with 1,650 cases 
of war material for Pretoria, have been delivered at Lorenzo Marquez from 
Germany. Lieut. Eloff has been reinstated in the police and appointed 
Chief Lieutenant of the Pretoria Force. The repeal of the Aliens’ Law 
has much improved the position ; the Government appear to have been 
influenced in their action by a warning that they must not expect Free- 
State help, in the event of a rupture with Great Britain over the terms of 
the London Convention. Much satisfaction has been expressed at the 
favourable results of the interviews between Mr. Chamberlain and Dr. 
Leyds, and at the expectation of a good understanding with the British 
Government. 

BECHUANALAND.—The rebels in the Lange Beron attacked the British 
force at Gamasiep on June 3rd, but were repulsed with heavy loss. The 
British are awaiting reinforcements before making a fresh attack ; later 
advices state that the rebellion is drawing to an end, and it is believed 
that the chiefs will surrender unconditionally. 

The exports and imports of the Conco Strate for the year 1896 amounted 
to 15 million and 16 million francs respectively. Belgian imports were 
largely in excess of other countries. The Congo State Government has 
received news of the massacre of twenty white non-commissioned officers 
belonging to Baron Dhani’s expedition. 

A British mission, which was in the Hinterland of the Go_p Coast, and 
was headed by Lieut. Henderson, R.N., was attacked by the Chief, Samory, 
at Wa. Governor Maxwell left for Accra after obtaining a reinforcement 
of Haussa troops from Lagos. Lieut. Henderson, after his capture, was 
released by the Sofas, and returned to Kumasi, escorted by a force of 
Samory’s soldiers. Mr. Ferguson is reported to have died through wounds, 
all the other members of the mission are safe. 

NicEr.—Lieut. Bretonnet with an escort has received orders from the 
French Colonial Minister to proceed to the occupation, in the valley of 
the middle Niger, of the points not occupied by the English regular 
authorities. He reached the Niger at Illo, and thence went on to the 
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south east along the river. (According to the Anglo-French agreement, 
the northern limit of the territories of the Royal Niger Company was 
fixed at a line to be drawn from Barrera on the western shore of Lake 
Chad, to Say, a town on the Upper Niger; it was understood that every- 
thing to the north of that line was to be French, to the South, British, but 
the western boundaries of the Company’s territories from Say to the 
Atlantic were still left open.) 

Canapa.—A speech made by Mr. Tate in the Dominion House of 
Commons vigorously denounced the Quebec bishops for their interference 
in Federal politics; the speech was loudly cheered by the Liberals and 
made a great sensation. There is a growing feeling in favour of a tariff, 
which shall retaliate against the United States the changes in the Dingley 
tariff which are directed against Canadian trade. 

It was announced in the Dominion parliament that the Home Govern- 
ment has agreed to the contract between the Canadian Government and 
Messrs. Petersen, Tate and Co. for a 20-knot steamship service between 
England and the colony. The Canadian subsidy is to be $500,000 per 
annum to which the British Government will add $250,000. The Revenue 
of the Dominion for March last, showed an increase of $1,500,000. Gold 
discoveries of almost incredible richness have been made near the Yukon. 

The subscriptions raised in Canada for the Indian Famine Fund, which 
is now closed, amounted to about £50,000. The British Empire League 
in Canada held its annual meeting in Ottawa, and a resolution was adopted 
on the motion of Sir C. Tupper urging the Government to consider with 
Mr. Chamberlain the best method of establishing a system of preferential 
trade within the empire. 

The Hon. Wilfred Laurier, Premier of Canada, and the Archbishop of 
Ontario represented the colony at the Diamond Jubilee celebrations in 
London, where also were assembled detachments of various Canadian 
corps with 39 officers. 

The New SoutH WALES finances are in an admirable state ; the revenue 
for the first quarter of the current year was 4 2,103,000; the land and 
income tax originally estimated at £508,000 will this year produce 
4,542,000 and trade is improving ; drought exists however at present. Sir 
J. Abbott succeeds Sir Saul Samuel as Agent-General in London. The 
pastoralists in N. S. Wales, Victoria and Queensland contributed a large 
quantity of beef and mutton in answer to the Princess of Wales’ appeal for 
feasting the poor of Great Britain in connection with Her Majesty’s Jubilee 
celebration. 

The colony of Vicroria has subscribed £4,000 to the Indian Famine 
Fund, WrEsTERN AUSTRALIA has given £1,144 and the Fiji IsLanps 
41,273 for the same object. In a powerful and conciliatory speech at 
the Federal Convention, Mr. Reid said, that it was impossible to take 
America as a model, they must follow the British system of Government. 

Resolutions embodying the principles of the new Constitution submitted 
by Mr. Barton were unanimously carried. 

The QUEENSLAND Revenue for the first quarter of 1897 was £727,000. 

It is estimated that the NEw ZEALAND railway revenue will exceed last 
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year’s by £110,000. The net earnings are the highest since 1883 and the 
passenger traffic was the highest on record. The late governor, Lord 
Glasgow, has arrived in England and intends to retire. The following 
Premiers were present at the Jubilee Commemoration in London. The 
Honble. G. H. Reid (New South Wales); The Hon. Sir George Turner, 
K.C.M.G. (Victoria); The Hon. Sir Hugh Muir Nelson, k.c.M.G. (Queens- 
land); The Hon. C. C. Kingston (S. Australia); The Hon. Sir John 
Forrest (W. Australia); The Hon. Richard John Seddon (New Zealand). 
Detachments of the New South Wales Lancers, Victoria Rifles and New 
Zealand native and white troops also attended. 

OpiTuaRY.—The deaths have been recorded, during this quarter, of :— 
Dr. Adam Keir (late Bengal army) ;—Mr. F. Tucker, Bengal c.s. ;—Nawab 
Sirdar Muhammad Aizal Khan ;—Genl. Sir W. Parke, k.c.B. (Crimea, 
Mutiny) ;—Col. J. T. Chandler (Sutlej, Panjab campaigns) ;—Major G. N. 
Stevenson (Zulu war) ;—Major-Genl. R. H. Crofton, r.A. ;—Rev. W. Ash- 
ton, the well-known missionary ;—Mr. J. C. C. Beddoe, the architect ;— 
Rev. J. E. W. Rotton, D.p., LL.p., Bengal retired list ;—Genl. E. Roche 
(Afghan wars of 1838 and 1842 and Sutlej) :—Major G. W. Bariram, R.E. 
(Afghanistan 1878-9) ;—Mr. S. Clark (Postmaster-Genl. N. W. Prov.) ;—- 
Genl. Sir W. T. Hughes, k.c.B. (Sutlej, Mutiny, etc.) ;—Rear-Admiral F. S. 
R. D. Tremlett (Borneo, China) ;—Genl. Sir G. Malcolm, G.c.B., B.S.C. 
(Afghanistan, Punjab, Persia and Abyssinia);—Capt. C. S. Warwick 
(late Indian navy) ;—Mr. C. E. Bandeson, Receiver-General for Canada ; 
—Col. J. G. Watts, 1.s.c. ;— Rajah Harattan Singh Bahadur, an old Oude 
taluqdar (Mutiny) ;—Col. W. G. Morris, 1.s.c. ;—Col. G. Denham-Cookes 
(Sutlej) ;—Col. F. Atherley (Mutiny) ;—Col. C. W. Paulet (Mutiny) ;— 
Capt. Warren Hastings ;—Major-Genl. J. Williamson (Crimea, Mutiny) ;— 
Commy.-Genl. R. Routh, c.p. (Canadian insurrection and Kafir war) ;— 
Mr. H. A. O’Brien (chief magistrate of Singapore) :—Col. H. P. Pearson, 
c.B. (Mutiny and Afghanistan) ;—Dorekoomboore Dissawe, a Ceylon chief ; 
—Major F. Powell (Crimea) ;—Lt.-Col. A. C. Andrews, M.1. ;—Lt.-Col. 
A. H. Macintire, 1.s.c.;—Wirope Hotereni Taipari, a well-known Maori 
chief ;—Admiral Sir G. Willes Watson, kK.c.s. (China, Crimea) ;—Mr. Hugh 
Nevill, F.z.s., Ceylon c.s.;—Surgn.-Genl. J. T. C. Ross, c.1.£. (Sutlej, 
Panjab, Zulu) ;—Depty. Surgeon-Genl. C. T. Eves (Mutiny) ;—Sir William 
Robinson, late Governor of Western Australia ;—Lt.-Col. W. G. Craigie- 
Halkett (Afghan War); Sir R. K. A. Dick-Cunyngham (Mutiny) ;—Mr. 
John Tweedie, I.c.s. ;—Col. C. J. Ryan (Egypt) ;—Mr. Theodore Bent, 
the well-known traveller and archeologist ;—The Venble. H. H. Dobinson, 
Archdeacon of the Niger ;—Major-General P. Gordon (Sutlej, Mutiny) ;— 
Lieut. Alston (late of British Central Africa) ;—Dr. H. V. Carter, Indian 
Medical Service ;—Rev. R. J. L. M’Ghee (China war) ;—Mr. W. W. Hume, 
Ceylon c.s.;—Mr. F. T. Thornton, Asst. Commissioner, Benin ;—Mr. G. 
Langhorne, an old N.S.W. colonist; Major-General R. G. H. Grant, late 
R.M.A. ;——Professor Sundaram Pillai, the accomplished Indian Tamil 
scholar ;—Major-General G. G. Alexander, R.M.A., C.B. (Borneo, Baltic, 
Crimea) ;—Capt. L. A. Morant ;—Capt. A. B. Hawes, late Bengal Army ; 
—Col. Sir W. Green, k.c.B. (Crimea, Mutiny, Ashanti, Egypt) ;—Capt. 
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H. G. C. Potts ;—Capt. B. Burgess, late Indian Army ;—Sirdar Partap 
Singh, Prime Minister to the Nabha State ;—Major C. T. Breton (Boer 
and Zulu wars) ;—Major-General R. M. Parsons, F.R.S., R.E. ;—The Hon. 
Mr. Javerilal Umaishunker Yajnik, Bombay Legislative Council, and a 
leading member of the native community ;—Dewan Sahib Laximan 
Jaganath, late of Baroda State ;—Mr. Jehangir Hormuzji Mody ;—The 
Maharajah of Vizianagram, G.c.1.E., who died on May 23, aged 48. He 
was the chief of the Rajahs of the Madras Presidency, and though not 
possessed of independent authority, his high lineage, large possessions, 
philanthropic generosity, and the close connection of his house with the 
earlier days of the British rule in Southern India, placed him in the first 
rank of the great landowners of the Presidency. He sat for many years in 
the Government Council of Madras, and successive Governors have 
acknowledged the value of his friendly interposition when friction occurred 
between the rulers of the country and certain sections of the people ;— 
General A. T. Heyland, c.s. (Crimea) ;—Bai Motilbai Wadia, a philan- 
thropic Parsi lady ;—Messrs. J. S. Campbell and W. A. Forbes, both of 
Bengal C.S. and old Haileybury civil servants ;—Mr. Ney Elias, c.1£., an 
authority on Central Asia ;—Lt.-Col. J. E. Sharp (Canadian rebellion and 
Crimea) ;—Capt. G. T. J. Carey (Egypt 1882) ;— Major-Geni. C. H. 
Smith, c.z., late R.A. (Crimea and Mutiny) ;—Capt. C. W. Earle (Kafir 
war and Mutiny) ;—Dr. E. H. Blake, late A.M.D. (China and Crimea) ;— 
Genl. A. H. Ferryman, c.p. (Crimea) ;—Genl. R. W. M’Leod Fraser 
(Canadian rebellion and Kafir war) ;—Major-General H. Beville, c.s. 
(India, Abyssinia);—Mr. H. H. Priest, Indian C.S. ;—Mr. Barnato, the 
well-known millionaire ;—Genl. Sir F. F. Maude, v.c., G.c.p. (Gwalior 
1843-4, Crimea) ;—Col. A. Impey-Lovibond, late r.z., Bengal (Mutiny) ; 
—Mr. E. M. G. Eddy, Chief Railway Commissioner N.S.W. ;—Genl. 
A. Turner, late Bengal Staff (Panjab 1848-9) ;—Surgn-Major W. F. Blyth 
Dalzel, late Bengal Army (Mutiny) ;—Surgeon-Capt. Cassidy, from wounds 
received at Tochi. 











